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ST. VALENTINE. 
The old, old story, which the season forever suggests ; always old and always new. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
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They conned their lesson o’er and o’er; In the warm glow of summer hours, 
’T was syllabled in printed book, They read it in the golden ray 

The landscape all its meaning wore, That lit the petals of the flowers, 
*Twas heard in song of bird or brook. And fell in beauty on their way. 


They read it in the clouds of heaven, Upon the hill, beside the stream, [there; 
That overhung them as they stood; Turn where they would its words were 
In stars that peered through vistas riven, It mingled with their every dream 
In silent, blissful solitude. Of things of earth or things of air. 
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It blended with devotion’s strain, 
That bore the soul in gladness up; 

It swelled in music's soft refrain, 
It thrilled in pleasure’s brimming cup. 


*Twas seen in social converse sweet, 
It lit the eyes with tender glow, 

And, mid the-whirl of flying feet, 
_It pulsed in rapture to and fro. 


The same old lesson all have conned, 
From first created time till now; 

Its language is an idiom fond, 

With expletives of sigh and vow. 


Education in Russia. 


We yield ourselves unto its power, 
And prize the meaning it imparts, 

To last us to a later hour, 

And cheer our inmost heart of hearts. 


Guess ye the lesson, first and best, 
In earth below or heaven above, 

That fills with joy the human breast: 
’Tis.the sweet ministry of love. 


Upon this season, set apart, 
We bring our offering to his shrine; 

And, with his fervor in our heart, 

We bless the good St. Valentine! 


EDUCATION 


The harmony existing betwixt Russia and 
our own country, and the exceedingly pleas- 
ant relations that have been formed and are 
continually forming between two powers so 
essentially dissimilar, render interesting all 
matters relating to the great empire which 
boasts an existence of more than a thousand 
years, and therefore we publish a few pages 
regarding their system of education and their 
military schools which we are enabled to 
‘illustrate. 

Though Russia still ranks among the more 
imperfectly educated countries of Europe, the 
‘government has long taken a distinguished 
‘Jead in the cause of education, and promul- 
gated a complete national system, which, 
though not yet carried into full effect, has 
made and continues to make great and rapid 
‘progress. The basis of this system was laid 
‘by Peter the Great and promoted by Catherine 
IL., but it is indebted for its fuller developments 
to Alexander and Nicholas—to which the 
present emperor has greatly contributed. It 
«divides the whole country into university dis- 
‘tricts, in each of which a university fully 
equipped either has been or is intended to be 
erected. Each district extends over several 
governments, all the public schools in which, 
consisting of a regular gradation of gymnasia, 
district and parish schools, are under the 
superintendence of the university. Other im- 
portant schools, not subject to the same 
superintendence, are classed under the heads 
of military, ecclesiastical and special. To 
give unity and vigor to the whole system, a 
general ministry of public instruction has 
been appointed, and now forms one of the 
great departments of the state. 

As we have shown on several occasions in 
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the Magazine, it is the aim of the Russians on 
acquiring new territory to advance education 
among the people, and though as yet, from 
some defect in the system, or other cause, 
results are not shown equal to those of our 
own land, yet the foundation is laid for a 
nation great in intellect as in resuurces of 
power and wealth. : 

Public instruction took rank in Russia as 
far back as the sixteenth century, in the 


reign of Boris Godoonoff, who, though an 


usurper and a tyrant, established schools that 
were pioneers to the present system of in- 
struction. His successors in power have done 
much for the schools. They are very numer- 
ous—embracing all departments of life—and 
yet a very small proportion of the people ex- 
perience benefit from them. The military, 
classical and scientific schools have received 
the attention of all the emperors of Russia, 
since Godoonoff, Peter the Great making 
these an especial object, as did his successor, 
Catherine II., who, though a bad woman, was 
an excellent ruler. Nicholas had a living 
idea of the benefit of public instruction, and 
under his care the sehools grew and flourish- 
ed, leaving to the present emperor, Alexander, 
whose portrait we place on the next page, a 
trust which he has well observed. 

With these schools, railroads have sprung 
up and civilization has extended. The Rus- 
sian ferocity has tamed before intelligent in- 
fluences, and the court of St. Petersburg is as 
brilliant, and its society as refined, as those of 
the most fashionable capitals of Europe. In 
ship-building, manufactures, commerce, the 
arts and sciences, agriculture, there is wonder- 
ful progression, stimulated by the attention 
paid to the schools wherein these branches of 
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study are taught. Freedom has 
also asserted its claims, and the 
serfs have been made free by the 
clemency of the present emperor, 
opening the way to a wider educa- 
tion under the promptings of the 
new condition in which they are 
placed. We present on next page a 
representation of the uniform of the 
Marine Cadets, the School of Naval 
Architecture and the Pilots’ School. 
The corps of Marine Cadets was 
established by the Empress Eliza- 
beth, in 1752; the others by Peter 
the Great. The great mind of 
Peter was deeply interested in all 
matters relating to the marine 
service, He himself became aship- 
builder, in order to be practically ac- 
quainted with ships and commerce, .. \ 
and these schools, that he founded °* 
in his wisdom, have done and are do- 
ing much to render Russian marine 
architecture celebrated the world 
over, and her pilot system perfect. 
We have had opportunities {1 our 
own waters to admire the elegance 
of their ships, which, if not surpass- 
ing our own, were in advance of 
those of any European nation.— 
The Military schools are composed 
of twenty-three corps of Cadets, one 
school of Horse Guards, two schools of Tn- 
struction, one school of Pages. These schools 
are under the protectorate of the hereditary 
Grand Duke. Under this head are classed 
several of the corps which we represent in 
our illustrations. Of these the corps of Im- 
perial Pages, on page 109, is a picture exceed- 
ingly attractive. The ones represented are 
models of personal grace, and reveal a dignity 
well suited to exalted rank. 

In the engraving, representing pupils of the 
Topographic Institute and Corps of Miners, 
we have a different character of manhood 
given—that of the wild, reckless, funny, mer- 
curial, indolent class, who are ripe for a lark 
when occasion offers, and, ready for fun, can 
indulge in it at the expense of a sleeping com- 
rade, as well as though it were a stranger nose 
he were tickling. It is a spirited picture, the 
fun of which will be instantly seen by those 
Ikes of the household who, themselves, are 
constantly prone to funny expedients. In 
this school a very important part of military 
instruction is afforded, and to it is doubtless 
owing much of the ability displayed at Sebas- 
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topol, which enabled the Russians to hold the 
Allied Powers so long at bay by the fortresses 
of the Malakoff and Redan. Russia in that 
contest taught the world the benefit of earth- 
works, which alone can successfully stand 
before breaching artillery. 

The school of Noble Cadets of the Guard is 
an institution for the education of those sons 
of the nobility whose tastes lead them to pre- 
fer a military life, who are herein taught all 
the branches of study that will fit them to be 
officers of the army, or, as is intended, fit 
them to be members of the Imperial 
Guard. Our engraving on page 111 presents 
a view of the uniforms and camp equipments 
of the first and second corps, a spirited and 
active scene of soldier life. 

Our sixth engraving, on page 112, gives us 
an idea of the practice of an arm of the ser- 
vice called the Forest Corps, the province cf 


which is to battle among trees. This arm cf © 


service would have been of priceless worth .n 


the Wilderness, though our “Boys in blue” ~ 


knew by instinct, the benefit of a tree as a 
shelter. There is nothing, however, like 
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science to secure success, and it would have 
been of advantage to them undoubtedly. The 
sharpshooters might, we should think, be 
troublesome to those exposing themselves as 
in our engraving, but the experience of war 


would induce caution. The exercises of this 
corps, as may be seen from the engraving, are 
practical, and forest discipline gives their 
practice the show of the severest discipline. 
This school was established in 1822. 
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Pupils of the Michaeloff Engineer and 
Artillery Schools are represented on page 113. 
This is a most effective arm of the Russian 
service, as was proven in the Crimean war, to 
which we have alluded already, where the 
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allied armies of England, France and Turkey 
hemmed the Russians in, with fleets of 
great power in the bay of Sebastopol, but 
were repulsed and held in check about two 
years by the earth-works and their artillery 
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defences. Though at last defeated, it was 

equivalent to a victory for Russia, reflecting 

credit on her military schools which had done 

all this and much more for scientific warfare. 
Among the scientific civil schools, which 

are very numerous, and all of which have a 

military aspect—the scholars uniformed and 

having to submit to discipline as severe as the 

military under teachers appointed by the 

government—the Institute of Arts, the Gym- 

nasium and the School of Commerce are 

prominent. The latter two were established 

by the Empress Catherine IL., the former by 

the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna. We give on 

page 114 a representation 

of the uniforms worn by the 

respective schools; and on 

page 115, Students of the 

Imperial University and 

Schools of Law and Surgery. 

It would be strange and 

most uncivil for us to put 

our scholars in such garbs, 

but under an absolute and 

military government like 

that of Russia, it is neces- 

sary. We question the pro- 

gression of science under 

military martinetism, but it 

is no affair of ours. Among 

all the schools of Russia 

there is none upon which 

more stress is laid than the 

School of Agriculture, 

founded by the late Em- 

peror Nicholas, who did 

much for the intellectual 

improvement of . Russia. 

This school, though termed 

agricultural, has depart- 

ments devoted to mechani- 

cal trades, in which some 

two hundred and fifty lads are instructed. 

These are the sons of peasants chosen from 

the imperial grounds, the preference being on 

account of merit and good conduct. The 

agricultural instruction is divided into two 

periods. The first lasts four years, two of 

which are employed in lower, and two in 

higher branches. In the lower class, pupils 

study reading and writing, the first four rules 

of arithmetic, carpentering and the principles 

of religion. In the middle class, they are 

taught the Russian grammar, penmanship, 

religion, accounts and the elements of agri- 

culture. In the highest class, the Gospel is 

~ explained to them, as well as the Mass, and 
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they are taught the agricultural theory, with 
its application, and mechanics in the applica- 
tion of motive forces to the construction of 
water-mills. The mission of those who grad- 
uate at this school is to serve as examples to 
other peasants, as well by their good conduct 
as by their thorough knowledge of the arts 
and trades which appertain to agriculture or 
domestic use, ete., carpenters, blacksmiths, 
tailors, shoemakers, tanners, ete. 

A plan for a national system of instruction 
was laid down in a ukase of the Emperor 
Alexander, issued, in 1802; which, though it 
has undergone various modifications, contains 
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the outline of the system that is still followed. 
The empire is divided, in respect to education, 
into a certain number of districts, each of 
which has or is intended to have, a university, 
with a certain number of lyceums (:t which 
the young men intended to fill civil offices are 
mostly instructed), gymnasiums, high schools, 
and elementary schools, varying according to 
its extent and population. According to the 
ukase‘of 1802, a grammar school should be es- 
tablished in every district, and the elementary 
school in every parish, or at least in every two 
parishes, according to the population. But 
these regulations have not gener#lly been 
complied with; and when it is considered 
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Education 
that the advantages of education are but | ttle 
appreciated by the peasantry, and that it is 
frequently discouraged by the nobility, to 
whom it occasions some expense, it will not 
appear surprising that such should be the 
tase. In despite, however, of every obstacle, 
education has made and is ‘making a very 
considerable progress. The conquests by 
Russia, of which we have several times had 
occasion to speak, have uniformly resulted in 
securing a better system of education for the 
conquered party, and a livelier commercial 
importance, and since the abolition of serf- 
dom, many of the obstructions that before 
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were in the way of education among the 
people have been removed. 

There is a school in St. Petersburg for the 
training of schoolmasters, which suggests an 
idea that could be manipulated here with 
much benefit. We do not believe that the 


knout forms any portion of the discipline of 
this school, for schoolmasters, no more than 
doctors, are willing to take their own medi- 
cines. A schoolmaster direct from college, 
“without the training to fit him for the posi- 
tion he is to occupy, goes into a school a 


theorist, and is too likely to remain one to the 


end of the chapter. One of his theories is 
that. a child’s mind is like a problem in 
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geometry, to be worked out by certain fixed 
mathematical rules, or like a work of mechan- 
ism, where the lathe and the burnisher are to 
give it activity and grace. The crooks in the 
child’s temper are to be planed out straight, 
and all its intellectual idiosyncracies to be 
twisted and turned to meet the theory of the 
teacher, as a gunstock or a last is made by 
conformity to a model. There is, with them, 
no feeling out the fibre and following it to the 
source of character, and their training is the 
discipline of the rod.. The Russians are right 
in having their teachers’ school, and though 
we have few school statistics beyond the ea- 
istence of the schools to 
which we have alluded, 
we have no doubt of the 
benefit of this.—The litera- 
ture of Russia has taken a 
new start within a few 
years, and the demand for 
books is increasing among 
the people. Numerous lit- 
erary and scientific jour- 
nals are printed, and the 
newspaper holds its place 
in popular estimation as a 
source of intelligence. Not 
so common as in the United 
States, in consequence of 
former restrictions, but 
now free, measurably, the 
* newspaper press is doing 
its part in the work of 
progress.—Though we have 
spoken of the educational 
features of Russia, the 
country is eminently mili- 
tary; and yet its standing 
army is yery small, consid- 
ering the vastness of its 
territory and population. 
‘The active force, aside from that required for 
manning of forts and post duties, is almost 
diminutive, but in case of war it has a force 
to draw upon, and military resources that are 
inexhaustible, which render it the most form- 
idable power in the world, In this and many 
other respects it resembles our own country, 
and perhaps may afford a reason for the 
strange attraction that draws the two nations 
together. Unlike in their institutions, but in 
character, that makes nations as well as men, 
the same. 
Russia was our true friend in the hour of 
our national trouble, and it is pleasant to see 
the bond strengthening every day that holds 
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us in congenial relationship. The reciprocal 
civilities that have been interchanged have 
been in delightful proof of the harmonious 
feeling subsisting, and, too far apart to be 
rivals, the assurance is felt of a perpetual 
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friendship. Another proof is the recent 
cession of Russian America to our flag. All 
of which gives assurance that Russia and 


America in alliance can, if called upon, exert a 
commanding influence upon the world. 


A recent writer upon Russia has given us 
some interesting facts relating to Russian life. 
It is well known that the aristocracy of Russia 
are prone to leave their homes for the 
pleasures of the European capitals, and the 


writer gives us a vivid view of the dilapidation 
of éne princely homestead in the south of” 
Russia, that has suffered from the abandon- 
ment of its proprietor, which doubtless may: 
be cited as a representative case: a 
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hardly recognizable. A few oxen are tethered 
in the apartment meant to be a billiard-room. 


Here and there are some bare poles standing 


at regular intervals. They were once young 
trees, planted to make a lordly avenue leading 
to a portico, long ago blown down. Inside 
the house, everything is upon the same ex- 
tensive principle. 
sighted person could distinguish objects for 
more than half the length of any of the prin- 
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cipal rooms. It would cost the yearly rent of 
‘two hundred acres of Russian land, at the 
«current value of four shillings an acre, to heat 
-any one of the rooms properly; so that they 
,are all as damp and cold as an ice-house. Not 
:a door nor a window will close. The floor- 
‘ing has never been put down, and some of the 

|planks and squares of fine wood are rotting in 
va lumber-room, whence now and then a mujik 
-earries off a few for fuel, or the land agent con- 
trives to.find a use for them. Nothing about 
ithe house is complete. There is a wide stone 
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“The long line of hothouses, meant to be 
filled with grapes, and pines, and exotics, are 


No moderately near- 


staircase leading from a banquet-hall to a 
ball-room. It has no hand-rail. Some of the 
walls of the state apartments are gilded and 
richly decorated, but in the chief drawing- 
room, which is the finest of all, the large 
French windows have never been put in, and 
the spaces where they ought to be are loosely 
boarded, so that the rain comes through. 
There are a few servants about. They are like 
the other villagers. The men among them can 
with difficulty be distinguished from the wo- 
men. Both are rolled up in untamned sheep- 
skins; both wear 
the thick 
knee - boots, with- 
out which it would 
be impossible to 
wade through the 
mud of the streets ; 
both leave only the 
face visible; both 
smell equally 
strong of vodki and 
bad tobacco; both 
look equally red, 
raw, uncomfort- 
able and pinched. 
There is little fur- 
niture in the house, 
perhaps none. If 
there be any, it 
will probably be 
found to consist of 
some gilded chairs 
and sofas, never 
used, but stowed 
away and moth- 
eaten; with a 
three-legged stool 
and acommon deal 
table in the same 
rom with them, 
for use. The stables 
are empty; the 
wine- cellars are 
empty. When the prince comes down on a 
restless flying visit once in three or four years, 
he brings his own bed and provisions, and 
puts up at the house of his agent, where he is 
sure of warm, dry shelter. While he stays, 
there is nothing for him to do. No shooting, 
no fishing, no riding, no neighbors, no quarter 
sessions. So he smokes all day as he wanders 
with his agent about the sheep-folts and 
barns; takes as much money as he can possi- 
bly get; and then manages to convey himself 
clear off in the night, when the villagers are 
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in bed, for fear he should be asked for any 
of it back again. The priests will be sure to 
get some of it, but nobody else has a chance; 
and the great man’s visit, which seldom lasts 
more than thirty hours, leaves no trace what- 
ever behind it. Many of the villagers, per- 
haps, never saw him before, and will never see 
him again. Some of the old folks, maybe, re- 
member when he was whisked away suddenly 
one day as a child to be educated at St. 
Petersburg; but this may have been before 
many of the present generation were born. 
The prince has lived so long abroad since 
then, that he cannot, and even will not if he 
can, speak his own 
language. He still 
looks upon the 
peasantry on his 
estate as mere 
goods and chattels, - 
knowing nothing 
of their wants, 
wishes, lives or 


deaths. They are 

tolerably shrewd, 

too, on their side —: 
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four shillings an 

acre, for virgin soil =< 

is no bad specula- 

tion at present 
prices, and a very 

few years would, 
and probably will, Wve 
see Russian ten- 
ant-farmers grow 
rich, They must 
certainly become 
so, but for their in- 
curable habits of 
waste and drunkenness. However, as the 
tenant-farmer is quite a novelty in Russia, it 
is to be hoped that he will soon begin to try 
and educate himself beyond that pitiful period 
in civilization when drunkenness is not 
shamed away by the general condemnation 
and good sense of a people.” 

We are made acquainted with some of the 
effects attending upon immediate emancipa- 
tion. Ignorance of the nature of freedom, 
from long deprival of it, is the parent of all 
sorts of vague and indefinite ideas regarding 
its privileges and responsibilities. It was thus 
when the English emancipation act went into 
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effect—immunity from toil being thought by 
the freedmen the height of liberty. In our 
own country, likewise, this sentiment pre- 
vailed, to a great extent, though it was soon 
set right. The writer quoted says: 

“The Russian peasant of the south is a 
queer fellow in several other respects besides * 
his shrewdness in dealing with his landlord. 
He firmly believed that when he was eman- 
cipated from serfdom he might live all his life 
in idleness, his late master being ‘bound by 
the state to provide for all his wants. It was 
a long time before he could get over his sur- 
prise at finding that he had to work for a 
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living. So he will not work. Thus, most of 
the agricultural labor in the corn districts has 
been performed by hired gangs brought from 
a distance by contractors. Contraeting to 
supply laborers has become so profitable a 
business, that it has given rise to all sorts of 
abuses and frauds. The Boyards have been 
entirely at the mercy of contractors and have 
been either obliged to submit to any condi- 
tions imposed upon them, or leave their lands 
altogether untilled. Moreover, as the con- 
tractors have naturally insisted on being paid 
in advance, and in metallic money, owing to 
the rapid fluctuations in the currency, and as 
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coin is a scarce commodity among the land- 
owners, thousands of acres of good soil have 
been thrown out of cultivation, and those 
which have been sown have not paid the ex- 
penses of farming. Formerly, every land- 
owner could get his land tilled by his serfs, 
without any money payment at all. Now, all 
who have not been able to command capital 
have been ruined. Most of the small estates, 
including all under ten thousand acres, have 
been either sold or abandoned, and mortgagees 
who have foreclosed on many of the large 
ones, supposed to be only pledged for a third 
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moved, every marriageable man, woman or 

child rushed into matrimony. A chance 

meeting in the street, a short acquaintance, 

or no acquaintance at all—the faintest shadow 

of a pretext was sufficient. No sooner had 

the inhabitants of any village obtained 

their liberty than they made haste to barter 

it away with each other, and as many of the 

newly married people as possible flocked into 

the towns, where life is comparatively easy 

and the most unskilled work highly paid, so 

that the villages have become more thinly 
peopled than before.” 

The writer goes on to 

say: “The whole civil- 

fiml ization of the empire is 

concentrated in less 

; than half a dozen large 

cities. All the rest, 

steppe, and hamlet, and 

market-town are as 

wild and wretched as 

when Rurik first found- 

ed Ladoga on the banks 

of the Volkhof, or his 

victorious cymbals sent 

dismay into the fierce 

hearts of the Varan- 

gians and the hordes of 

the Tschuder. It is to 

a German that this 

great empire is about 

to owe her final libera- 

tion from ba: barism. 

* Baron Ungern Stern- 

= berg has at last solved 

the great difficulty 

created by the want of 

hands in a country of 

such vast extent, and 

maintaining so large an 

army with so scanty a 
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of their value, have been unable to realize 
their advances. The best land in the best 
and most fertile districts, therefore, may be 
purchased for from thirty shillings to three 
pounds an acre, farm-buildings and live stock 
included. Another observable effect of the 
emancipation has been the large increase of 
marriages. Formerly no serf could marry 
without the permission of his lord, and many 
of the worst of the old feudal customs long 
forgotten in Western Europe existed in full 
force among the Boyards. Immediately, 
however, all restrictions on marriage were re- 


harassed by the un- 
generous envy and detraction which attend 
like a shadow upon merit the baron has at 
last organized a comprehensive system of mili- 
tary labor, which has created railroads for 
Russia. At first he began with mere convicts 
and men under punishment; but his sagacity 
and management were so admirable, he soon 
acquired so perfect a command over his work- 
men by a judicious system of rewards and 
punishments, that his opponents were forced 
to admit the success of his experiment. The 
baron’s workmen began to be numbered by 
thousands; and as it was found that men 
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could not do the work of navvies without 
being well fed and clothed, it was looked upon 
as a pleasant change from foetid barracks, bad 
rations, and hard drill, to good quarters and 
pleaty. The system has not been fairly at 
work more than three years; but it has suc- 
ceeded for a time, at least, in turning even 
the bane of a large standing army into a 
blessing. 

“The hamlets of the corn districts are 
already waking up into new life at the sound 
of the railway whistle, and the frauds which 
have hitherto kept the price of Russian wheat 
up to quotations altogether arbitrary and 
fictitious, will soon be a 
thing of the past. The 
merchants of Odessa and 
Taganrog will sink into 
mere brokers and shipping 
agents when the large pro- 
ducers of grain in Podolia 
and Volhynia can come 
directly in contact with the 
buyers of Mark-lane; and 
the network of railways, 
now extending so rapidly, 
will soon yield the Russian 
farmer a better profit than 
he has been ever yet able 
to realize upon wheat 
grown at less than half of 
the present prices. 

The religion of Russia is 
of an exceedingly varied 
character,the Greek church 
greatly preponderating. A 
considerable proportion of 
the less civilized tribes con- 
tinue, more or less, addict- , 
ed to their heathen super- 
stitions; the Jews in all 
parts of the country, except 
the centre, from which they 
are specially excluded, have their synagogues ; 
and freely perform their rites; Lutheranism 
is professed by the great body of Germans and 
Swedes; and the Roman Catholics form a 
preponderating majority in Poland. These, 
however, are the only important deductions 
to be made from the almost universal ascend- 
ancy of the Greek church, which possesses 
numerous important privileges as the religion 
of the state, and is strong in the affections of 
the great body of the people, who give a very 
implicit, if not enlightened assent to all its 
dogmas; and not only jvillingly perform, but 
appear to take wonderful delight in perform- 
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ing its various minute, and too often super- 
stitious and even ridiculous ceremonies. In 
its general toleration of all other sects it con- 
trasts favorably with popery, though it lays 
itself open to the charge of intolerance to- 
wards its own members by refusing to allow 
them, under any circumstances, to quit its 
communion. The Greek church strongly re- 
sembles the Roman in doctrine, but differs 
essentially from it in government and dis- 
cipline; by rejecting the claims of the pope, 
acknowledging the emperor as its temporal 
head, and submitting to be governed by a 
supreme synod, composed partly of lay mem- 
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bers; in permitting, or rather requiring, the 
marriage of the secular clergy; forbidding the 
use of images or corpural representations of 
any kind, except pictures, which it uses lavish- 
ly; and, more important than all, in permit- 
ting the free circulation of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue. In form it is an episcopacy, 
composed of forty dioceses; of which four are 
governed by metropolitans, sixteen by arch- 
bishops, and twenty by bishops. The churches 
are extremely numerous, and generally the 
best-constructed and most conspicuous edifices 
in all towns and villages,and remarkable for the 
number or enormous magnitude of their bells, 
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PARLOR MAGIC. 


The illustration shows a simple way of 
making illuminating gas by the means of a 
tobacco pipe. Bituminous coal contains a 
number of chemical compounds, nearly all ot 


which can, by distillation, be converted into 
an illuminating gas; and with this gas nearly 
all our cities are now lighted in the dark 
hours of night. To make it as represented in 
our engraving, obtain some coal dust (or wal- 
nut or butternut meats will answer), and fill 
the bowl of a pipe with it; then cement the 
top over with some clay, place the bow] in 
the fire, and soon smoke will be seen issuing 
from the end of the stem; when that has 
ceased coming, apply a light, and it will burn 
brilliantly for several minutes; after it has 
ceased, take the pipe from the fire and let it 
cool, then remove the clay, and a piece of 
coke will be found inside; this is the excess 
of carbon over the hydrogen contained in the 
coal, for all the hydrogen will combine with 
carbon at a high temperature, and make what 
is called hydro-carbons—a series of sub- 
stances, containing both these elemental 
forms of matter. 


ABYSSINIA. 


The bad conduct of a little king may make 
his fame and that of his country as distin- 
guished as though he had done great things, 
and Theodore of Abyssinia is likely to prove 
the truth of this remark. Who has thought 
of the kingdom of Abyssinia except as a blot 
on the map, a province of Africa given to 
crocodiles and gorillas, or an uncivilization 
about as bad? Noone cared to think any- 
thing about it, until King Theodore, upon 
the death of Prince Albert, with great audac- 
ity, addressed an autograph letter to Queen 
Victoria, proposing himself as a substitute for 
the deceased Prince in her affections. The 
proposition was very cautiously declined, but 
the African royal blood could not brook 
refusal, and the slighted king retaliated by 
imprisoning the ambassadors of her Britannic 
Majesty and threatening them with death. 
Remonstrances were sent by other agents, 
who were in turn shut up, and the great 
kingdom of Great Britain was treated as con- 
temptuously as though it were some inferior 
tribe incapable of opposing the royal Theo- 
dore’s will. Of the fate of the parties impris- 
oned, not much is known. It is said that 
they still live, but that his black majesty 


keeps them among his jewels, closely about 
his person, with a disposition to “ work them 
off” in the event of English retaliation. 
Nearly four years have elapsed since the 
commencement of the outrage, and, as might 
be supposed, England chafes under the insult, 
at last resolving upon redress through arms, 
and the invasion of King Theodore’s dominion 
by way of the Red Sea, employing Indian 
troops for the purpose, under command of 
Sir Robert Napier. 

Abyssinia is a tract of country in Eastern 
Africa, with an area estimated at 282,000 
square miles, and a population supposed to 
amount to three millions and a half. It is an 
interior country, its nearest approach by 
water being the Red Sea, which is from forty 
to ninety miles distant. It is watered by 
confluents of the Nile, which are not naviga- 
ble. The country is composed of several 
nominally connected but practically inde- 
pendent States, the three principal ones 
named Shoa, Tigre, and Amhara; over these 
is an hereditary king, a regular descendant 
from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and 
this distinguished race is equal to any de- 
mand upon it. The emperor gets only some 
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Abyssinia. 


$300 per year salary, which the present king 
ekes out into a royal living by making para- 
sols. Anarchy is chronic in Abyssinia, and 
violence the normal condition. 

The people are a mixture of various races— 
the groundwork Caucasian, like the Bedouins, 
with many crosses—hence all shades of color 
are visible, most prominent of which is the 
brown, and oval faces, pointed noses, and 
black, curled hair. The figures of the Abys- 
sinians, though smaller than the Anglo 
Saxons, are very symmetrical; those of the 
women very beautiful, so pronounced by 
travellers who have found no difficulty in 
judging. The men are brave and capable of 
great endurance. From the almost continued 
wars between the tribes, they are soldiers 
from the earliest years, a boy of sixteen being 
deemed the best. Our engraving on this 
page presents a view of an Abyssinian ch‘ef 
and soldiers. The chief has his brow bound 
with a thin, red band, denoting that he has 
slain his enemy in battle. Over his shoul- 
ders are a sheepskin and a large cotton cov- 
ering. For a stirrup he has only a small 
ring, into which he inserts his great toe. 
The horse’s neck is decorated with an orna- 
ment made from the mane of a zebra. The 
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thing for soldiers of both sides, after a fearful 
fight, to sit down with each other to a feast 
and talk the battle over. They have no fear 
of death, and are always ready for action. 

So much for their warlike side. Though 
the tribes surrounding Christian Abyssinia 
profess the Mahometan religion, they disre- 
gard the dogma proscribing strong drink, and 
do not seclude their women. Indeed, in some 
tribes the females preside at tournaments, and 
encourage the combatants by taunts and 
promises. The tribes have a very happy 
belief in their own superiority over the rest 
of the world—and a philosophy that enables 
them to meet good or evil fortune with equal 
indifference. 

They are very independent, but yield them- 
selves to all sorts of ignominious treatment 


soldier with the musket is a Galla. His . 
sabre-knife, according to the custom of the 3m 


country, is bound on the right side; and his 


girdle is formed of cartridges, made from A 
reed stems. The soldier with the spear is Wm 


clothed in a cotton covering, and a black 
sheep’s skin; on his left arm is a round 
leathern shield, to the centre of which, by © 
way of ornament, has been fastened the skin 
of a species of monkey, formerly much. prized 
for this purpose, but now less used, it having 
been found to form an excellent mark for the 
enemy. Both soldiers have the hair dressed 
in twisted curls, hanging parallel to each 
other. As often as possible, the locks are 
smeared with butter, which is prevented from 
trickling down, when melted, by a narrow 
strip of cotton cloth bound round the head. 
The butter serves the double purpose of pro- 
tecting the head from the sun’s rays, and 
against the attacks of insects. The soldiers 
in war scarcely ever kill a prisoner, and, when 
sure of victory, use every means to avoid de- 
stroying those who resist. 

The Abyssinian soldier is a sort of African 
Dugald Dalgetty, who places his services at 
the disposal of any chief who will employ 
him, which does not affect his friendly status 
with his’ antagonist, for it is no unfrequent 
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from their superiors. Their law courts are 
broken up by hitting barristers and audience 
indiscriminately, and without regard to the 
parts hit. ‘The same course is also taken in 
the courts of chiefs, where the audiences are 
mixed, the relatives of the chiefs and the 
lowest beggar mixing in the most democratic 
manner. Where people thus gather together, 
to while away the time they have recourse to 
betting; but the judge who holds the stakes 
pockets them, if they be money, but they are 
his any way. They lie from principle, and 
have a great dislike to being laughed at, but 
can stand any amount of abuse. They abhor 
progress, though they are restless, and if they 
“go ahead” at all, it must be backwards. 

The relations between parents and children 
are proper; the child is obliged by law to 
support the parent if old and needy. A father 
is compelled to divide his property among his 
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children equally, and no question made of 
legitimacy. Marriage is a civil contraet, and 
is easily broken; but no one is allowed to be 
divorced more than four times. 

The topography of the country presents, 
generally, a central plateau or table-land, 
which is surrounded on two sides by lofty 
mountains, that rise from the sea-shore flats 
that border on them, and which sinks gradu- 
aly on two sides into a low, level country. 
This plateau is again diversified by different 
ranges of mountains that rise from out it, and 
is, in parts, densely wooded. Its climate .s 
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is peculiar and beautiful, their pinnacles re- 
sembling more the minarets and towers of 
some vast temple than the work of nature. 
Some rise almost perpendicularly to a great 
height, with summits so even as almost to 
present the appearance of a gigantic wall, 
while others have their ridges broken and 
indented into the most wild and fanciful 
shapes. There are also represented several 
strange specimens of the vegetation of the 
country, of which we hope, by-and-by, to 
know more through the English invasion. 

The invasion of Abyssinia will open a new 
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temperate, dry and salubrious; but the low- 
lands that lie contiguous to it are hot, relax- 
ing and unhealthy. Between these two ex- 
tremes are many large tracts possessing 
different degrees of salubrity. It is therefore 
anticipated that the troops sent from India 
will not suffer much from the severities of 
climate. 

We present on this page a view of some of 
the Abyssinian mountains. They are a part 
of the Semien range, one of the highest in the 
centre of the country, lying between the 
provinces of Tigre and Amhara. Their form 


field for scientific research. Its mineralogical 
wealth is only as yet a matter of speculation, 
its botany is almost unknown, and its zoology 
has been studied only in the most cursory 
manner. This latter department affords an 
unlimited field of investigation, and the world 
will be interested in and benefited by the 
result. More will also be learned of its culti- 
vation, about which little is known beyond 
the most vague and indefinite statements. 
Of one thing, however, it is certain; the cli- 
mate presents a variety of temperature that 
guarantees all sorts of vegetable growth, while 
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the richness of the soil is security for 
abundant crops. 

The invasion will be watched by the world 
with deep interest. The British have ulready 
landed upon the soil of Abyssinia, and it re- 
mains to be seen what opposition barbarism 
can bring against the refinement of civilized 
warfare. The Galla cavalry are described as 
very formidable, numbering some twenty 
thousand; and if a combination of the war- 
like tribes is made under King Theodore, the 
British may find in them a foe hard to con- 
quer. The question, too, arises whether the 
African king will give up his prisoners if 
conquered. It mhy be matter of state policy 
to kill them, to do which he would not 
hesitate, if advantage or revenge could be 
attained. 

And all this is the result of a slight put 
upon a black king by a white queen, who did 
not wish to inaugurate miscegenat:‘on as one 
of the measures of her reign. 

The modes of fighting among some of the 
tribes are peculiar, and, in point of cruelty, 
different from that described in the earlier 
portion of this article. A recent writer de- 
scribes a fight between two hostile bodies of 
Dankilli—a tribe of Islamite blacks, located 
on the western coast of the Red Sea, and we 
cannot do better than condense his descrip- 
tion. When the hostile parties meet, they 
sit down opposite each other at a distance of 
sixty or eighty yards; then the leaders on 
each side stand up and yell, jump and 
harangue until some of their hearers, excited 
by their appeals, rush into the intervening 
space, and the combat commences. Each 
eager warrior singles out an opponent, and 
squats down opposite to him but a few yards 
off. They spar at each other with their 
spears until one fancies he sees a'good oppor- 
tunity, when, springing to his feet, he 
launches his spear with all the force he can 
muster; this his antagonist will probably re- 
ceive on his shield, cast it to the ground, and 
then jump and stamp upon it. When tired 
of this exercise, he threatens his spearless foe, 
who, dodging about in a stooping posture, 
hides as much of his body as he can behind 
his shield, till the spear is thrown with harn- 
less effect. Snatching their knives from their 
girdles, they now rush impetuously at each 
other, throwing their shields away, that they 
may have the left hand free for grappling, 
while the right is busy dealing swift and heavy 
blows at the neck and left side. A few min- 


utes decides the conflict; a loud shout from 
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the victor, as he pushes his dead foe away, 
proclaiming the result to the excited on- 
lookers, who have been making themselves 
hoarse encouraging and deriding the combat- 
ants. Stimulated by revenge, others rush to 
the battle-ground, to be met by braves from 
the opposite side; and so the strife goes on, 
pair after pair entering the ensanguined lists, 
until one party has exhausted its stock «f 
fighting-men, and only its weak or cowardly 
members remain. Then the victors, joined 
by their reserve, swoop down upon them, 
killing every one offering resistance, indeed 
sparing only those whose heels enable them 
to escape. How deadly these battles are may 
be judged from the fact, that at the battle of 
Hyhilloo between one thousand Dankilli and 
twice that number of the Mnditu, the latter 
lost in killed—there are no wounded—one 
thousand men, and the victors three hundred 
and forty-one, in the space of an hour. 

The soldiers of Amhara, Theodore’s chief 
reliance, are said to be no match for the 
Barea tribe, allied to the Nubian Arabs. 
They avoid collision with them as much as 
possible. Anecdotes are told of single Bareas 
who have defeated large numbers of the 
Amharas, but one Amharic chieftain, named 
Remha, obtained vast renown fer killing a 
Barea in single combat, a feat he accomplished 
by pure accident. Remha had charged his 
enemy at full speed, intending to settle him 
out of hand with his spear. ‘The Barea, by. a 
dexterous movement, avoided the blow, at 
the same time hamstringing the Abyssinian‘s 
horse as it passed, and down came steed and 
rider, cutting such a comical figure in the 
Barea’s eyes, that he actually stood still and 
laughed till he cried; while Remha, indignant 
beyond measure, jumped up, and drove his 
lance through his foolish foe. 

Theodore wi!] have the advantage of situa- 
tion, and may fight well by African modes 
among his native factinesses; but English im- 
proved rifles must, we think, triumph in the 
end. The deep ravines will afford, however, 
opportunities for ambush and the cunning 
expedients that the ingenuity of the people 
may prompt, and there may be places where 
the rifles may not reach effectively the insidi- 
ous foe. There has been a hope held out 
that feuds existing between King Theodore 
and other tribes may be of benefit to the 
English invaders, but the probability is that 
all will regard England as a common foe, and 
doubtless with reason, as the English soldiers 
are not very discriminating, and might not 
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see the difference at a glance, between 
Amhara and Galla in levying contributions 


for the support of their army. The war is an. 
interesting one. Through means of the. 


sword, light is let into the world. This is the 
experience of history, as it was said, by some, 
of Cortez, that he let light through chinks in 
the body to enlighten the souls of those he 


killed. It seems to need the rough tearing of 
the plough of war in order to sow the seeds of 
peace successfully. Though King Theodore 
is professedly a Christian king, we think the 
quickening influence of cannon shot may tend 
to enliven a faith that has apparently grown 
a little rusty, or fallen back quite into 
heathenism. 


THE MUSIC OF THE FLAIL. 


BY WIDESWARTH. 


The music of the year is not confined 
Tu the gay springtime’s overture of sweets, 
Nor summer’s breathings on the scented wind, 
Nor that the ear in autumn’s cadence greets, 
But when the snow comes down and clothes 
the plain, (gale, 
And o'er the house-top roars the boisterous 
Above the storm and the fierce wind’s refrain 
Ascends the music of the thresher’s flail; 
A charming minstrelsy of glad accord, 
That tells of plenty and of hearty cheer; 
Of wealth and joy, the farmer’s rich reward, 
The crowning glory of the busy year; 
A peaceful, quiet, unpretending lay, 
But pleasant music on a wintry day. 
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Monotonous its tone; no mighty song’ 
Is that which rises from the threshing-floor— 
Its time but measured by the heart-beats strong 
Of him who long has conned its measure o’er; 
Its only listener, maybe, the sweet bird 
That sits awaiting on the frozen spray, 
Or the slim weasel, that abroad has stirred, 
Disturbed from his refiections in the hay. 
Yet, like the rivulet, alone it pours 
Its mellow accents on the passing time; 
And though no turbulence of glad encores 
Bespeaks the welcome of its note sublime, 
The farmer loves the simple, sinewy strain, 
Whose pulses throb with measures of the grain. 
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SO AS BY FIRE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER III. 
ANEW DANAE, 


No. 999 Sear street is a large, old-fashioned 
house with a general air of decayed gentility 
about it—just one of those mansions which 
sink into lodging-houses as the sparks fly up- 
ward; and the street itself is so exceedingly 
noisy that one can but wonder how any one 
ever gets to sleep there, and if the inhabitants 
do not put cotton in their ears on retiring for 
the night. Drivers in city carts seem to feel 
a malicious pleasure in taking their thunder- 
ing, crashing, rattling vehicles over its round 
paving-stones, news-boys yell out their wares 


at unheard-of hours in the morning, milkmen. 


appear there at peep of day, drunken men, 
vociferating discordant songs and stammering 
out half-articulate oaths, always take this 
street on their way home, and the people here 
are always getting in coal. Sear street should 
be inhabited by the deaf. 

. For the reverse of this picture, the street is 
eentrally located, is broad and airy, has a row 
of passable trees at either side, and is for the 
most part built up with rather stately houses 
though nearly all the original owners have 
gone elsewhere, and their dwellings fallen 
into the sere and yellow boarding and lodging- 
house. 

A slatternly woman opens the door for 
visitors, and they enter an ample but dingy 
entry, laid with the inevitable canvas and 
faded stair-carpet. The suite of drawing- 
rooms up one flight is occupied by Doctor 
Pillule whose unrivalled medicines are known 
to Ethiopia, Mesopotamia, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The suite at the back of 
the house is oceupied by persons in whom we 
have an interest. There are two rooms, a 
small one used as wardrobe and store-room, a 
large one furnished as a parlor. But one can 
see faint signs that eating and sleeping are 
done in this larger room. There is a plain, 
round-leaved table that has very much the 
look of a dining-table, and a sort of cabinet 
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near by will be found to contain dishes. 
Another piece of furniture, which hides under 
a cover, cannot conceal that it is a refrigerator. 
The stove has an oven, and under an orna- 
mental top, a plain top with two covers. But 
these signs are visible only to an experienced 
eye. The ingenuous masculine mind could 
easily be deceived into thinking this room 
sacred to conversation and embroidery. Even 
the feminine eye must be sharp to detect the 
ingenious contrivances by which the twe 
lounges are dove-tailed mops and meta- 
morphosed into a bed. 

The furniture in this room proves the occu- 
pants to have seen better days. The worn 
carpet is a fine Brussels, of beautiful and in- 
tricate pattern, the chairs are of solid rose- 
wood delicately carved, the cushions of 
worsted damask replacing worn-out ones of 
richer material. There is an old ebony cabi- 
net which is evidently an heirloom, and an 
in‘aid writing-desk wherein a thread of pure 
silver follows the outlines of the complex 
pattern of foreign woods, books which poor 
people do not buy, subscription copies te 
valuable works, an ancient Bible with heavy 
silver clasps, and books of engravings. Polish- 
ed wooden ornaments from Abbotsford and 
Newstead Abbey show that some of the 
family or friends of the family have been | 
abroad, there are old-fashioned silver candle- 
sticks on the mantelpiece, and two engravings 
of pictures by Wilkie hang on the walls, 
framed in gilt and black enamel. A vase of 
beautiful china, a bronze Minerva, and an 
alabaster clock are also relics of that time 
when gold and taste dwelt together with 
these people. The newer articles are all 
tasteful, though cheap, full muslin curtains of 
snowy whiteness, fresh green cords to loop 
them, and suspend the vases of flowering 
plants in the windows, and there is an airof 
grace in the arrangement of all, and a harmony 
of color. 

The only person in the room is an elderly 
lady, who sits in a low chair near one of the 
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windows, stitching on some plain work, 
pausing occasionally to wipe away a tear that 
dims her sight. These are not the tears of a 
new and violent grief, but come from old and 
tlong-remembered sorrow. They are tears of 
one to whom life is tolerable, but who no 
longer looks forward with hope, who has no 
future except that beyond the grave, no 
pleasure save that mournful pleasure of 
memory. 

This lady is almost a shadow, pale, thin and 
frail, with a waxen delicacy of skin, and a 
nervous, tremulous manner. Hers is one of 
those sensitive natures that can ill bear the 
storms and hardships of life, and yet her face 
shows that she has borne them, and with 
patience, but slowly bending and breaking 
beneath them. There is not one hour of her 
waking life when Mrs. Anne Jameson is free 
from the heartache, and even her sleep is 
more like a sad trance than a healthful 
unconsciousness. 

Now, as ever when she is alone, her 
thoughts go back over the old beaten track to 
the time when she was young, newly a wife 
and mother, proudand fond of her husband 
and chikiren, and surrounded by every 


elegance and comfort which love, seconded by 
wealth, could lavish on her. That her doors 
swung on silver hinges, that she stepped in 
Insty rooms, that servants came at her call— 
she thinks but little of these now; but she 
sees the husband and the son who are gone 
from her forever. Such as she do not mourn 
for lost wealth as for lost love. 4 

At the sound of a step in the entry the 
widow wiped her eyes and hastily resumed 
her work. Scarcely had she done so when 
the door opened and her daughter Helen 
eame in, A glance showed the girl what she 
_ had expected to see, that her mother had 
been weeping; but she affected not to notice 
it. 


“Well, Mother Jameson,” she cried out, in 
aclear, ringing voice, “I hope you are not 
going to scold me. I meant to have come 
directly back, as I promised, but Mrs. Granger 
insisted on my staying to dinner to get ac- 
quainted with Miss Cora Ware. Are you 
angry? You're such a frightful vixen I quite 
shake in my shoes when I am a minute late.” 
Here in parenthesis she gave her mother an 
emphatic hug, a resounding kiss on the cheek, 
and a pat on the shoulder. “On my way to 
Sereno street,” she resumed, “I went into 
De Vries to see if there were any picture, 
marble or bronze which would give me gn ex- 


cuse for driving you out of doors to-morrow 
morning. I was eminently successful, and 
you are tomake up your mind that to-morrow 
at ten o’clock you are to dress in your best, 
and go out with your admiration bumps all 
ready for active service. 1 have spoken, as the 
Indians say, and I expect you to réceive my 
fiat with your usual beautiful submission. 
Where's my bundle? O, here itis! Now, 
Mother Anne, just look at the napkins I've 
got to mark for the Conways. By good luck, 
I've got a splendid C. These others are the 
Fenwicks, and I must get up a new F for 
them. Guess I'll try to introduce a thistle. 
They are Scottish, you know. Here are a 
dozen handkerchiefs to be marked for the 
Wileys, and they want their coat of arms. 
Did you ever hear of such nonsense? wiping 
one’s nose on a coat of arms! There is the 
drawing I copied from their genealogy. See? 
it has an antelope in it. O, I know by the 
expression of your face that you think it’s an 
ass, but it isn’t. It’s an antelope, I tell you. 
All I’ve got to do is to slim him off a little, 
whittle his legs down, and turn his ears into 
horns, and you'll see at once the resemblance. 
I don’t know what the beast has to do with 


them, whether they descended from an ante- 
lope, or kept a drove of them, or rode on 
them, or lived on antelope-meat. But, how- 
ever that may be, the fact stands that I've 
got to embroider the quadruped in the middle 
of each of those handkerchiefs. Aren’t you 
glad, mother, that we've got no coat of arms 
to bother us?” 

“We have a coat of arms, but it doesn't 
bother us much,” the mother said, with a 
spark of pride in her downcast face. “The 
Jamesons and the Mannings are both of older 
blood than the Wileys.” 

“Ts itpossible!” cried the daughter, briskly, 
bustling about to put her bonnet away, and 
rattling on with very little idea of what she 
was saying, intent only on cheering her 
mother. “ Why, what old folks-we are! That 
must be what is the matter with you. I de- 
clare, I feel myself wrinkling up this minute. 
Dreadful, isn’t it? Mother, I quite envy 
Adam and Eve the privilege of having been 
made new. That is the proper way, if it 
could be dene. Only I should wish folks to 
be made little that they might have the 
pleasure of growing up. Fancy yourself mak- 
ing little clay babies and fixing their noses 
just the shape you want. There’d be an end 
to snubs. O, here are. handkerchiefs from 
Mrs. Granger’s, one dozen for her, the other 
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- dozen as a present for Miss Ware. There’s 
an odd pair in each dozen, one for you and 
one for me. Did you ever see such lovely 
Yawn? Mrs. Granger sent her love, and begs 
you will accept, etc.” 

“Tsabel is always kind,” said Mrs. Jameson, 
tremulously. 

“She’s a trump!” said Miss Helen. 
“Gracious! it’s five o’clock. How tempus 
does fugit, as we used to say at the normal. 
I'll have tea in no time.” 

“How do you like Miss Ware?” inquired 
the mother, presently. 

“Like her? How do I like the Apolle 
Belvidere? Do I admire the Diana Hunting? 
Is the Medicean Venus fair in my eyes? 
That creature touched me on the hair, 
mother, with the tips of her tanering fingers, 
she praised my hair with her wonderful 
mouth, she looked at me with her dazzling 
eyes. Cora Ware is made of different clay 
from most people. I don’t like her, I worship 
her!” 

The next morning Helen executed her 
threat, of driving her mother out for a walk, 
laughing and chattering to her till the last 
moment, following her even down the street 


steps with a charge not to be too frisky and 
attract attention from the gentlemen. Then, 
after seeing the slight, black-robed and veiled 
form walk slowly out of sight, she went back 
to their room again, and shut herself in. 

Her face had changed entirely as she stood 
there. Its childish look was quite gone, and 
the color grew faint in cheeks and lips, the 
light dimmed in her eyes. She stood, with 
her hands clasped, gazing straight before her. 
All the care and weariness which she con- 
cealed from her mother, all that ambition and 
desire for pleasure natural to the young, but 
denied her, rose up as soon as she was alone 
and the necessity for self-control removed. 
One would scarcely have believed that fair 
and joyous face capable of expressing such 
sorrow, such an anxious, craving need. She 
stood there motionless for several minutes, 
seeming to be looking her life in the face, 
searching for some loop-hole of escape. Slow 
tears welled up into her eyes, and sliding from 
her long lashes recalled her to herself. 

“1 wish I could have a good cry,” she whis- 
pered, “but I daren’t. Mother would know. 
But, O! this treadmill life of mine. Others 
of my age have young friends to go about 
with, and advantages of cultivation, and gaye- 
ties, and somebody to take care of them; but 
I must take a burden on my shoulders, and 
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think of duty from morning till night. I 
never go into the street without feeling 
ashamed of something I wear. My gloves or 
boots are. shabby, or my dress is faded and 
old-fashioned, or something is out of the way. 
I’m sure I don’t care very much for dress, but 
I should like to be dressed in good taste. Then 
there are concerts, and plays, and lectures I 
can’t hear. It isn’t like living!” 

The last words were flung out with ashower 
of bitter tears, and she was on the point of 
giving up her self-control and having the 
“good cry” for which she longed, when she 
was startled by a knock at her door. 

Hastily wiping her eyes and smoothing her 
hair, she went to see who her visitor was. A 
boy stood there with a large basket which he 
seemed to find heavy. 

“Are you Mrs. Anne Jameson?” he 
inquired. 


“No; but I am her daughter. What is 
this ?” 

“It’s a basket for Mrs. Anne Jameson,” the 
boy replied; “and the gentleman told me to 
give it to her or her daugliter.” 

“What gentleman?” Helen asked, reading 


the card on which the direction was written 


‘in a hand strange to her. 


“He said there was no name,” the boy re- 
plied, “and no answer.” 
Helen took the basket in, wondering. Vhere 


‘ was no one from whom she would expect such 


a package, but the direction left no doubt that 


' it was intended for them. 


She untied the strings which securely bound 
the cover, and lifting it, looked in. First she 
saw a large napkin of finest damask, under 
that snowy tissue paper, and under that the 
basket was filled with the most delicious look- 


‘ ing fruits, with rare hot-house flowers scatter- 


ed among them. Two richly-chased silver 


' fruit-knives lay among the dark grape-clusters, 
- and a little twisted nete was half hidden in a 


blossom. 
Breathless with surprise and eagerness 


‘Helen tore the note open. It contained a 
- bank-bill for a hundred dollars, and these 


words: 

“Will Mrs. and Miss Jameson accept this 
little offering from one who is deeply indebted 
to them? The bill is part payment of a sum 
long due.” 

We will not attempt to describe the young 
lady’s surprise and her raptures. 

“We need not hesitate about the money, 
since it is part of a debt,” she urgéd, in an- 
swer to her mother’s scruples. “People are 
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not so fond of giving away money unless they 
are obliged to. We don’t know who owed 
father. Let us take the goods the gods be- 
stow, mother. This comes in the very nick 
of time. It will set us up for the summer.” 

It would seem that somebody’s conscience 
was heavily burdened in their regard, for the 
very next day came another offering, this 
time jellies and wines for Mrs. Jameson, some 
rare books, two shawls of so elegant and ex- 
pensive a kind that they felt they would 
never dare to wear them, and a still larger 
sum of money than the first. 

Helen rose sublime. 

“Let me no longer be called Helen, but 
Danae,” she said. 

“T cannot accept such gifts without know- 
ing from whom they come,” Mrs. Jameson 
persisted. “You must go and ask Mrs. 
Granger about it, Helen. Perhaps she will 
come round if she has time.” 

Mrs. Granger was no less pleased than 
puzzled. She was of opinion that some person 
who had profited- heavily by Mr. Jameson’s 
failures was taking this novel mode of resti- 
tution, and that her friends need have no 
hesitation in accepting what was sent them. 

These donations became literally a shower 
of gold. The two could only sit in incredu- 
lous astonishment and suffer themselves to be 
enriched. Gifts multiplied. Dress such as 
they had not worn even in the days of their 
prosperity, jewels, trinkets, books, wines, 
flowers and fruit, a carriage placed at their 
disposal with a request that it should be used 
every day, money for more than their wants. 

“ Mother,” says Helen, “ we lose time. Of 
course we are dreaming, or else bewitched ; 
but it is a delightful dream, and we may as 
well enjoy it without delay. You remember 
the silly Irishman who dreampt that the pope 
invited him to take a whiskey punch, and 

. while his holiness was in the kitchen getting 
hot water Pat awoke, and had ever after to 
lament that he hadn't taken his whiskey cold. 
Let us be warned by this, and not wait for 
explanations, but ride gayly in our coach be- 
fore it turns to a pumpkin. There’s a knock! 
Mother, Pll wager something that the fairy 
prince himself has come at last.” 

Jesting though she was, Helen trembled as 
she rose to open the door. Their ‘mysterious 
prosperity was bécoming to her a source of 
terror, though she,would not have owned it 
‘to her mother. She put her hand on ‘the 
door-knob, but hesitated to turn it, casting an 
involuntary look of appeal on her mother, 
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The expression of nervous excitement on her 
mother's face recalled her to herself. 

“See if he doesn’t ask me if I have lost a 
glass slipper,” she whispered, and briskly 
opened the door. 

A short, stout, respectable-looking, business- 
like man of about fifty, stood in the entry. 

“Tam Mr. James Bates, a lawyer,” he an- 
nounced ; “and I have business with Mrs. and 
Miss Jameson. Are these the ladies?” 

Both Helen and her mother were familiar 
with the looks and name of this man. He 
was a lawyer of good though not brilliant 
position, and the solidity of his reputation and 
his person reassured them. He was the least 
in the world like a fairy prince. 

“You have been receiving some anonymous 
gifts lately, have you not, ladies?” he began, 
immediately. 

They bowed silently, the same thought in 
both their minds—that perhaps they had been 
receiving stolen goods. 

“You naturally wish to know from whom 
they come,” the gentleman resumed, promptly, 
“and I must warn you at once that I am not 
at liberty to gratify that wish. But I give you 
my assurance that you may accept without 
hesitation what provision is made for you. It 
comes from one who is deeply indebted to 
you, and who wishes to pay his obligations 
without being himself known. No person 
knows anything about the matter but myself. 
Of course, if any one else should be told, you 
will be the first to know. I must ask as a 
favor that you will not try in any way to in- 
form yourselves, but will trust to me, and that 
you will not put me to the embarrassment of 
having to parry or refuse to reply to your 
questions. There is nothing in the slightest 
degree dishonorable or derogatory to your dig- 
nity and delicacy in accepting this provision ; 
if there were, I should have nothing to do 
with it. May I ask if you are satisfied, 
madam?” he concluded, addressing Mrs. 
Jameson. 

That lady felt all the relief which sensitive 
and undecided people experience when strong 
shoulders take from them the whole burden 
of care and responsibility, and though she 
could not help saying that the proceedings 
were certainly extraordinary, she professed 
herself quite satisfied to rely on the judgment 
and delicacy of such a man as Mr. Bates. 

“I must ask one question,” put in Helen. 

The lawyer awaited her pleasure. 

“Is this gentleman anybody who is in love 
with me and is playing Jove to my Danae ?” 
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Will you be very much disappointed, Miss, 
if I say that I do not believe there is any love 
of that sort in the case?” the gentleman 
asked, with a pleasant smile. 

“Not in the least! I am quite relieved,” 
she cried. : 

“It is desired to give you a more suitable 
home,” the lawyer resumed, returning to busi- 
ness, “and you are to have a house and an 
income which will make your future perfectly 
secure. I was requested in this to consult 
Mrs. Granger, who would know your tastes, 
and [ did so, telling her no more, of course, 
than I tell you. The house is purchased and 
furnished, and Mrs. Granger is there at this 
hour expecting you. I brought a carriage to 
the door. Will it be convenient for you to 
go?” 

In bewildered silence they prepared them- 
selves and went down to the carriage, and 
after a drive of fifteen minutes, drew up he- 
fore a small but elegant house in Sereno street, 
only a few doors from Mrs. Granger's. This 
house was as good as any in the street, 
but was far smaller, just wide enough for a 
pretty entry and tiny reception-room in front 
on the first floor, the whole width of the next 
floor being given to the parlors. Curtains of 
delicate lace blew in and out the wide win- 
dows, giving glimpses of crimson draperies, 
pictures, and marbles within, and as their 
carriage stopped, the door was opened by a 
servant, and within it stood Mrs. Granger, 
smiling a gay welcome. 

“Isabel, what does this mean?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jameson, as her friend took her hand 
and led her into the house. “ You must 
know.” 

“I know no more than you do, my dear 
Anne,” Mrs. Granger protested; “but I am 
delighted. Of course we women are always 
curious, but I have promised Mr. Bates that 
I will not try to find out a thing till he is 
allowed to tell. He is an excellent man whom 
we can trust entirely. And now, how do you 
like the looks? I have arranged everything 
as nearly as I could think according to your 
tastes.” 

Helen left the two together, and began a 
rapid exploration and examination on her 
own account, running up stairs and down and 
from room:to room, breathless with delight. 
The house was to her a perfect little fairy 
palace. Nothing had been forgotten. The 
sideboard in the dining-room was furnished 
with pretty china and a sufficient amount of 
silver, the drawers were stored with linen, the 
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cook stood smiling before a bright fire in the 
kitchen range, and the table-girl was prepar- 
ing the table for supper, and, last sign of 
established domesticity, a large, gray and 
white cat lay sleeping on a mat in the sun- 
shine, as thoroughly at home as if she had 
been in the house from her kittenhood. 

Helen listened a moment to hear Mrs. 
Granger explaining and congratulating, and 
found that her mother was taking their sita- 
atiow quite.calmly; then she went up again 
the softly-carpeted stairs, past the parlor and 
library, up stairs again to the two chambers 
on the next floor. The front one, which was 
the larger, had evidently been arranged for 
her mother and herself. There were two beds 
with high carved headboards of walnut, 
dainty white covers, and lace curtains hang- 
ing from the ceiling, two dressing bureaus, 
two wardrobes, every convenience for two 
persons. A tiny canary twittered from a 
gilded cage that hung in the wide bow- 
window, the south wind fluttered the awning 
outside and let in an oceasional bar of sun- 
shine that woke all the coloring of the room, 
the garnet pattern on the carpet, the daisies 
that blushed along the cornice and were 
sprinkled on the walls, the deep-red of the 
two large velvet arm-chairs, the sparkling cut- 
glass bottles on the bureaus. 

Helen Jameson sank into a chair, and with. 
her hands over her face had a little joyful fit 
of crying. 

“T am so happy I don’t know what to do,” 
she sobbed. “I don’t see how I lived with 
such a weight on my shoulders. I am so 
happy, and so thankful!” 

A silver. tinkle of a bell. called her down 
stairs, and hastily drying her eyes she obeyed 
its summons, and found her mother and Mrs. 
Granger seated at an early supper. Both 
ladies were smiling as she entered. 

“T have been telling your mother that you 
must have a house-warming,” Mrs. Granger 
said. “I was afraid I might haye ventured 
too much, but she is willing to receive com- 
pany this evening. I took the liberty to invite 
afew. Was I too fast?” 

“ How could you think we would find fault 
with anything of your doing?” exclaimed 
Helen. “Whom have you asked ?” 

“ O, only our own circle of intimate friends, 
those you know best, not above thirty of 
them. The only stranger I asked is Mr. 
Georg* Burkmar. I ecouldn’t well help asking 
him for he was dining with us yesterday when 
we spoke of it. You see, Nellie,” the lady 
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said, mischievously, “I have a little plot in 
which he and you figure very conspicuously.’ 
Of course I feel obliged to look out first for 
Cora, but there is no hope of their eoming. to- 
gether. Cora’s pride and will are unbending, 
and she seems resolved to treat him only with 
toleration. Besides, he evidently has not for- 
given the manner in which she received the 
news of our defeat at Manassas, He was 
with us when the telegram came, and his 
first glance was at Cora. I was terribly angry 
with her, but then she is a Southerner and 
could not help the impulse. She started up, 
and flung a handful of roses she held, into the 
air, catching them as they came down, and I 
never saw a creature so handsome as she was. 
Her cheeks were crimson, and her eyes like 
diamonds. She seemed really to grow taller. 
Mr. Burkmar looked at her with a frown 
blacker than I thought his face capable of 
showing, and seemed hardly able to keep 
silence. In catching her roses the thorns 
pierced Cora’s hands, and she walked straight 
up to him and held them out, showing the 
tiny drops of blood on her palms and fingers. 
‘See! she said,‘I have shed more blood for 
my faith than you have for yours! and before 
he could answer she had tripped out of the 
room singing ‘Maryland, my Maryland.’ I 
never saw a man more angry, or one who 
tried harder to hide his anger. He really 
clenched his hands, and I haven't a doubt he 
would have liked to give her a shaking. 
Indeed, I felt like doing it myself at first.” 

“Have they made up?” asked Helen, who 
found herself interested in this quarrel. 

“There is a sort of truce, but they always 
wear armor to each other,” Mrs. Granger 
replied. 

It was a delightful little company that 
assembled at Mrs. Jameson's that evening. 
The parlor was full, and all were in the gayest 
spirits. But few people had left town except 
those who had places near by, and nearly all 
their intimate friends were within call. 
Events were of too stirring a nature to be 
ignored in the inanities of fashionable life at 
the seashore or mountains, and people were 
glad to keep within reach of the telegraph. 

Mr. Burkmar came in rather early with 
Frederic Granger, following several others, 
and, to Mrs. Jameson’s great relief, had only 
chance to bow his compliments to her before 

giving place to others. The timid little lady 
was afraid of this great man, and searce dared 
raise her eyes'to him when he was presented 
to her. Not so Helen. She had met him 
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once or twice at Mrs. Granger's, and in her 
frank, fearless way had struck up quite an in- 
timacy with him. If he were a lion, she 
found that he could roar very softly; and in- 
deed, Mrs. Granger’s notion of making a 
match between them arose from the fact that 
he seemed disposed to pet the girl. 

Miss Cora Ware came in late, having been 
detained at home by a visitor, and immedi- 
ately on her arrival the whole character of 
the entertainment changed. It was the 
retiring of the stars after the moon is up. 

It was fortunate in more ways than one 
for this girl that her lines were cast in pleas- 
ant places, that she was upheld by rich and 
influential relations, for had she been un- 
friended she would have been hated. Her 
lofty ways, as natural to her as her breath, 
would have been intolerable to those who 
might fancy themselves entitled to her 
homage; but, placed conspicuously, and 
where those eyes of hers could look, as was 
their way, with level or lowered gaze, seeing 
nothing above them, she was superb, and 
could at will be charming. And we all know 
how enchanting is the suavity of one who can 
command. Much of her success also was due 
to the admirable social jockeying of her aunt. 
Mrs. Granger was well aware of the fact that 
not more than one person in a hundred thinks 
for himself, the other ninety-nine taking their 
opinions at second-hand, and she put herself to 
the trouble of forming this opinion regarding 
her niece. Consequently Miss Cora glided un- 
questioned into her niche, and, once there, 
she knew how to keep her place. 

Cora’s toilet, always effective, was peculiarly 
simple and pretty on thisevening. Ter dress 
was a silk tissue in wide stripes of black and 
silver color, made over a silver-colored sill, and 
trimmed with finely-cut steel ornaments that 
glittered like diamonds. Her hair was braided 
around acomb—she never wore the enormity 
of a waterfall—and a wreath of delicate, tremu- 
lous -grass-blossoms surrounded the braid. 
The subdued colors of her dress brought out 
her brilliant face with greater effect, and in 
shape and movement she was always perfect. 

Standing by the back window, to which a 
Madcira vine climbed from the garden, Mr. 
Burkmar had broken a long spray of it and 
was-‘knotting it together as he talked with 
some people about him. . Presently, seeing 
Miss Ware isolated for a moment’ he 
approached her.. 

“T wonder what dew is on your southern 
flowers to-night!’ he said, shaking off a 


glistening drop from the sweet, white little 
blossoms in his hand. 

She looked at him with a spark kindling 
in her eyes, and involuntarily drew herself up 
as if her heart swelled at the mention of her 
home. 

“ May it be the blood of the invader!” she 
exclaimed, so that only he should hear her. 

“ The blood of those who chastise insolence,” 
he retorted, “of those who go down to break 
the arm of the tyrant.” 

“And who will themselves be broken,” she 
flashed out, s¢arce waiting for him to finish 
speaking. “Our caveliers will trample them 
under their horses’ feet! Every woman will 
be a Jael for them!” 

“Ifaman were to come to your tent for 
rest after battle, would you slay him?” Mr. 
Burkmar asked, looking down at the wreath 
in his hand, not daring to look into that fiery, 
beautiful face of hers lest she should read too 
much softening in his eyes. 

“Ono! NotI!” she said, mockingly. “I 
would feed and refresh him that he might re- 
new his work of blood. I would strengthen 
him so that, having killed my brother, he 
might be enabled to kill my father. What! 
you fancy that my sickly, womanish senti- 
mentality would make me spare such a man? 
If you go down there with a sword in your 
hand, Mr. Burkmar, don’t ever after trust 
yourself in my tent.” 

He tried to keep back the words, but they 
would come: 

“The weapon with which you strike me 
has two edges,” he said. “When I bleed you 
will be wounded. WhenI am conquered you 
will weep.” 

She looked at him with haughty inquiry. 

“You mean that the South will pay dearly 
for her victory?” she said, coldly, but the 
color changed uneasily in her face. 

“She will not conquer, she will bend,” he 
said, with a proud and confident smile that 
made her tremble and pale with anger. 

“When the South bends to the North, then 
I will bend to you!” she said, quickly. 

He looked at her earnestly. 

“Not till then? Not till then?” he asked, 
in a soft, hurried tone. 

She hated herself that her eyes would 
droop, and her face and neck flush. What 
right had George Burkmar to look at her in 
that way? 

He half turned away, but lingered, and 
dropped at her feet the wreath he had been 
weaving. 
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“Are they your laurels?” she asked, setting 
her small fuot upon the fragrant circlet. 

_ “When I have laurels to offer you will not 
trample them,” he said, quietly, giving place 
to Vasari the artist, who hau been waiting 
an opportunity to speak to Miss Ware, and 
going to talk to Helen Jameson, who had 
been looking at him with an amused smile 
while he talked with her friend. . 

This girl was looking as fresh as a rose, and 
in her simply-made frock of green muslin, did 
not appear more than sixteen years old. The 
green ribbons in her hair brought out strongly 
its beautiful yellow flaxen tint, and heighteu- 
ed the bloom of her cheeks now more than 
usually flushed with the excitement of the 
occasion. Helen received the gentleman with 
perfect friendliness, and the two sat apart 
cosily chatting together. Like all reserved 
persons, Mr. Burkmar liked a frank and cheer- 
ful companion, one who would freely put 
aside the barriers which he could not help 
raising about himself. This girl was not in 
the least disconcerted by his commanding ap- 
pearance, and occasional air of gravity almost 
amounting to sternness, and he was pleased te 
be approached with a confidence which was 
certainly friendly, often almost affectionate. 

“ Look at Vasari!” Helen whispered, to Mr. 
Burkmar. 

This artist was one of Mrs. Granger's lions, 
a handsome Italian of about twenty-five, with 
a swarthy skin, a graceful, indolent way, anda 
pair of brilliant yellow, hazel eyes. Cora 
had spoken but a few words with him, 
then turned to some one else, and he was 
now standing before an open window, his 
ferm half obscured against the comparative 
darkness outside, his face illuminated by the 
chandelier’s light. His gaze, fixed upon Cora 
Ware, expressed a passion of admiration. 

“ He hasn’t removed his eyes from her these 
fifteen minutes,” Helen said; “and I don’t 
wonder, for Cora is mgst beautiful.” 

«He certainly seems to be of your opinion,” 
remarked Mr. Burkmar, dryly. “Artists are 
privileged to stare. In any other man it would 
be resented as a rudeness.” 

As he spoke, Cora left her place and saun- 
tered toward the next window to that where 
‘Vasari stood. He immediately joined her. - 

“It is too beautiful to stay in the house,” 
he said. “See! the skies are purple, some- 
thing not often seen in this cold climate.. There 
ts a stairway leading from this balcony down 
to the garden, and I caught the scent of honey- 
suckle a moment ago. Are you tempted?” 
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“Indeed I am!” she said, graciously. 
“ Honeysuckle, and a purple sky full of stars, 
are not tc be resisted.” 

“Let us to.ow their example,” said Mr. 
Burkmar, rising abruptly as the two 
disappeared. 

It was a warm night in July, moonless, but 
splendid with stars, and the grape-vines, hon- 
eysuckles and roses with which the little 
garden was draped on its four walls, and 
which hung in fragrant wealth over urns and 
arbor in the centre, were all wet and glisten- 
ing with dew that looked bright as jewels in 
the light that shone from the window. 

As Helen and Mr. Burkmar walked slowly 
down a shady path, they saw the other two 
standing in an open space, with their faces 
turned toward the house, and illuminated by 
the windows. The space where they stood 
was in front of an arbor, whose red reses 
seemed pressing forward as though they 
would touch the beautiful form of the lady 
standing there, yearning to crown her head, 
and press her bosom, and girdle her waist. 
One arm hung by her side, the other hand 
rested on her bosom, and her head drooped a 
little aside, but the face was raised and spirit- 
white in that light. She seemed to have 
quite forgotten where she was, and to be 
plunged in some trance of languid delight; 
intoxicated, perhaps, by the heavy warmth 
and sweetness of the air that was almost 
stifling with odors. Vasari stood mute and 
motionless watching her, and the other two 
paused where they stood, gazing also. She 
looked like something that might exhale with 
the dew. 

While the two looked, Vasari bent eagerly 
forward and spoke in an impassioned under- 
tane, words which they could not catch; but 
Cora Ware, without lowering her eyes or 
changing her position, smiled slowly and 
‘answered with some faltering words. 

The artist reached his hand and broke a 
half-blown ruse from the vines on the arbor, 
shaking down a shower of drops from the 
recoiling branch, and with another word of 
whispered sweetness, and a smile of tender 
entreaty, offered it to his companion. 

She smiled again, that faint, rare smile of 
hers, that gave her face such a look of child- 
like sweetness, banishing every vestige of 
pride, her eyes drooped slowly, and she 
extended her hand for the rose. 

“Let us go the other way,” whispered 
Helen, pressing her companion’s arm. 

“No, come!” was the almost rude answer. 


And Mr. Burkmar strode on, crushing the 
gravel under his heel. 

“You enchant me!” they heard the Italian 
say, in low and hurried tones. 

Cora Ware laughed faintly, but with an 
elfish grace. “Enchant!” she said, mocking- 
ly. “1 dissolve the spell,” flinging a few drops 
of dew toward him. “Spells of enchantment 
are always broken by the sprinkling of water.” 

Then, hearing the approach of the other 
two, she glided away as noiseless as a shadow, 
and entering the house by the lower door 
that led into the dining-room, stole up stairs 
to the chamber looking out on the garden, 
and sat there at a window. She saw Vasari 
search for her, then go into the parlor, only 
to return to the garden to search again; and 
she saw Helen and Mr. Burkmar walk up and 
down the path arm in arm, apparently en- 
tirely engrossed in each other, and utterly 
oblivious of the artist’s distress, and her 
disappearance. 

“ Helen Jameson is ‘certainly very bold on 
a short acquaintance,” she muttered at length, 
as the two still walked up and down, talking 
confidentially. “I don’t know what she can 
think of herself, talking so freely with a gen- 
tleman she has seen but three or four times, 
and spending so much time alone with him. 
I do believe the girl is a coquette.” 

Still she watched, and still they walked. 
She leaned out and marked the stalwart form, 
the free, swinging stride, now cramped to suit 
his companion’s steps, the Jofty head bent 
attentively while Helen spoke with her smil- 
ing face uplifted, and her hand resting on his 
arm. But, as Helen talked; she grew more 
earnest, the smile quivered upon her lips, and 
her eyes grew heavy with tears and drooped, 
and it seemed that she faltered into silence; 
but she glanced up quickly again as George 
Burkmar laid his hand upon her hand that 
rested on his arm, and spoke some kind word, 
or, as the watcher in the window thought, 
some lover-like word.” 

“It is really time we should ge home,” 
Cora said, abruptly, to herself, starting away 
from the window, and sweeping down stairs 
with a face that was sliglitly pale, but with 
crimson lips and flashing eyes. 

Vasari, wandering disconsolate, met her in 
the entry. Her erect head and hard eyes 
might have repelled him, had he not seen his 
rose still in her hand. 

“You are a witch!” he exclaimed. “You 
have the power of vanishing.” 

“T am going to vanish now in earnest,” she 
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said, smiling upon Lim. “Iam tired. What 
is my aunt doing? o, in the midst = the 
gayest circle, of course.” 

Crossing the room to her aunt, Cora saw 
still lying on the carpet where it had been 
dropped, Mr. Burkmar’s wreath of Madeira 
flowers, and went a little out of her way to 
set her foot fully upon it. 

The Grangers had been talking of going to 
Europe in the fall, and Mrs, Granger was now 
the centre of a party who were themselves 
going the next spring, and who were trying 
to persuade her to wait and accompany them. 

“T know that Cora will join you against 
me,” the lady said, as her niece approached. 
“She has been saying that spring is a far 
better time to start.” 

“Tl take your side this time, auntic,” Cora 
sail, leaning on the back of her aunt’s chair. 
“Autumn would be far pleasanter, if we 
should start early enough. We could then 
winter somewhere in the “South, and escape 
the terrible northern winter, which I begin to 
dread. Hurry, by all means.” 

“But I thought you felt so anxious about 
Albert you didn’t like to go,” her aunt said, 
in surprise. 

“O, we women must always be worrying 
about somebody,” the girl laughed, “ and now 
I am anxious about myself.” 

“Auntie,” she whispered, the next minute, 
“it is time these people were gving. Of 
course you want to stay till the last, and tuck 
your friends up in bed. Mrs. Jameson is 
looking fatigued. Shall not I inaugurate a 
move ?” 

Mrs. Granger nodded, and Cora immediately 
took leave of Mrs. Jameson, kissing her affec- 
tionately on the cheek, and whispering a 
word of congratulation. Cora liked this 
timid, little, delicate lady, who, in turn, looked 
upon her with admiring fondne-s not un- 
mingled with awe. 

Mr. Burkmar and Helen were just coming 
in, and the gentleman saw that pretty tableau 
of the stately yqung form bending over the 
frail and time-stricken one, the friendly glance 
their eyes exchanged, that sweet, protecting 
look of Cora’s as she gave the kiss, the pleased 
affection with which the other received it. 
His face, which had looked hard and pale, 
softened instantly, tears started to his eyes, 
and his cheeks flushed. He knew that it was 
a leave-taking, and hastened across the room. 
But Cora’s back was turned towards him, and 
Vasari was at her elbow. 

As she turned away with a smiling nod to 
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some others near, her foot touched some- 
thing, and, looking, she saw again the wreath 
of Madeira vine she had twice discarded. It 
had clung to her filmy dress, and been 
dragged about with her like something that 
loves and clings in spite of cruelty and 
ingratitude. 

“Poor little wreath!” she exclaimed, taking 
it up with a caressing hand, and holding it to 
her bosom. “What had you done? See! I 
have twice to-night set my foot on this, and 
yet it will follow me. I scorned its freshness, 
but withered, I cherish it.” 

She did not see the man who stood just 
behind her shoulder and heard every word 
she said. He would have spoken to her but 
for Vasari, and had he not seen that while 
she held the crushed wreath to her bosom, 
she tucked the Italian’s rose into her belt. 

“Well, mother,” Helen said, when the 
company were all gone and they were alone 
in their chamber, “do you believe it all? 
Does this seem really like home ?” 

“Yes, my child,’ the mother said. “A 
home, whether a gift or a payment, which 
has called out so many kind wishes, must 
have a certain homelike charm about it. 
There only needs one thing more—that we 
thank God for the help he has given us, and 
consecrate owr prosperity to him.” 

Helen stood soberly silent. Her mother 
looked at her a moment, then said, faintly 
and hurriedly: 

“And what I most thank God for is that he 
has lifted the burden from your young shoul- 
ders, and given you rest, that you may not be 
old and broken while yet but a child in years. 
I haven't said anything, but I have seen—” 
She stopped, unable to say more. 

For one minute Helen tried to turn their 
troubles off with a laugh, as she had been 


‘wont; ‘but her self-control had gone with the 


necessity which produced it, and, sinking 
down with her face in her mother's lap, the 
two wept together. They could afford to 
weep openly, when such sunshine turned 
their tears to rainbows. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“*Will you walk into my parlor?’ said the 
spider to the fly.” 

Or all the centres of intrigue with which 
Washington festered during the war, none 
was more virulent than that which had Mrs. 
Mellicent Seymore for presiding genius. Its 
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poison was the more deadly because it was 
entirely unsuspected, lurking and luring as it 
did under beautiful forms. 

Who could suspect ‘that frail little lady, 
whose sole ambition was to make her house a 
neutral place where people of all parties 
might meet and forget for an hour their 
differences, remembering only their common 
humanity? Of course her idea was a quixotic 
one, and of course, since Mrs. Seymore’s sym- 
pathies were well known to be loyal, but few 
of the other party would care to take advan- 
tage of her toleration; still, people smiled 
very indulgently on the lady’s amiable mis- 
. take, and those who were not too hot-headed, 
pronounced it a mistake in the right direc- 
tion. It was fitting and beautiful that this 
gentle invalid, who, as she said, might af any 
time be called away from all earthly interests, 
should wish to surround herself with an 
atmosphere of peace, in the midst of such 
wide-spread and terrible strife, and, drawing 
so near as she seemed to that bar before 
which friend and foe must one day stand, she 
should think it possible that foes might clasp 
hands in her presence, though the next hour 
might see them facing each other in deadly 
fight. 

Besides the natural bent of her sympathies, 
‘it was understood that Mrs. Seymore had 
bitter reasons for, desiring that the South 
should be castigated. Her only brother had 
been killed there on account of his northern 
sympathies, it was said. 

There were those who could have told that 
Mrs. Seymore’s precious, martyred brother 
was a precious scamp, that he lived by gam- 
bling, and had been shot while trying to escape 
northward, after having won a fortune by a 
dexterous turn of the cards. But the well- 
informed profited too much by this pretty, 
tragical sham to expose it, and Mrs. Seymore 
was regarded by the enthusiastic loyal as a 
martyr by proxy to the cause they upheld, 
and as worthy of all their confidence. 

Men of the highest standing in military and 
civil, as well as in social life, liked occasionally 
to lay aside their dignities, and sit for an hour 
_ beside this charming woman. How she made 
them forget their cares! or, drawing from 
them the story of their fears and vexations, 


showed them some glimmer of light where’ 


they had seen only darkness. Men’ were 
sometimes a little startled to remember how 
much they had told her, won from discretion 
by the soft and earnest voice, the sympathy 
im her pale and gentle face, perhaps by the 
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touch of a hand light and soft as a flower- 
petal. But the second thought was always 
reassuring. Mrs. Seymore was as discrect as 
she was kind, and no one need fear to trust 
her. 

Besides the lady in it, Mrs. Seymore’s parler 
was of itself an attraction. It occupied nearly 
the whole front of one of the largest houses 
in Washington, and its windows looked out 
on an avenue. People of sense and taste 
found this room a relief after the gaudy par- 
lors they saw at most other houses. Instcad 
of giving the impression that the furniture 
was of paramount importance, and the people 
there only intended to admire and be careft:! 
of it, Mrs. Seymore’s chairs and sofas were 
evidently made to support the human form, 
and entirely subordinated to that use; her 
carpet was made to walk on, her tables to ley 
things on, and ncither challenged the first 
glance of the new-comer. Yct all these 
articles were graceful in shape, and of good 
material. In summer the room was lait. 
with straw matting, the chairs were wicker, 
and the curtains before the two long, arched 
windows of snow-white muslin, each valanced 
with a silken flag. In winter the wicker was 
replaced by rosewood, with cushions of dark 
purple, the muslin by voluminous purple dra- 
peries, and the matting by a soft carpet, in 
which a small figured pattern of dark purple 
ran over a ground of clouded wood color, 
brown and amber. The marble of the man- 
tel-piece and tables matched this ground, and 
was of beautiful Sienna blocks. One or two 
wood-cuts, selected by an artist, works of art 
of their kind, a few good engravings, a single 
landscape in oils, two faces in oils, both faces 
tragical, a Madame Roland, dressed in white 
and with streaming dark hair, as she went to 
execution, and a copy of that personified 
pathos and despair, Beatrice Cenci; these 
were all the pictures. No, there was one 
more. On a cabinet-shelf in a shady corner 
of the room, was a velvet-framed copy on 
porcelain, of a portrait which some recog- 
nized as that of Charlotte Corday. A few 
marble trinkets, a few vases and bronzes, and 
two or three richly-bound books, completed 
the number of the ornaments which seemed 
few in so large a room. But twe large book- 
cases, one filled with old, the other with 
modern authors, hung on the walls, and the 
centre-table was piled with periodicals. 
Scarcely a magazine or paper of any respect- 
able name in America, Bngland or France, 
but might be found in Mrs. Seymore’s parlor. 
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There were portfoli s, books and rolls of 
charts and maps, and plans of forts—these 
brought from time to time by Mrs. Seymore’s 
friends for their own convenience. It some- 
times happened that gentlemen would forget, 
and talk of warlike matters there; and more 
than once there had been quiet little councils 
held there, by persons who could not meet so 
freely and uninterruptedly anywhere else, 
Mrs. Seymore kindly darkening her windows 
that no one else need enter, that being the 
sign that she was not at home. Besides these 
conveniences, there were two other very 
pleasant features in Mrs. Seymore’s parlor; 
one was a bright wood-fire that burned on 
the hearth from September to May, the other 
was a perpetual cup of coffee and plate of 
sandwiches, Nobody ever got more, but 
these were always at hand, day or evening, 
If they wanted wine, they must get it 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Seymore’s usual seat was an arm- 
chair between the two windows, and advanced 
a little into the room, and the chairs and 
sofas were so arranged that when she had 
several visitors, she had them about her in 
a circle. It was pretty to see her forming 
the gem of such a ring, particularly when 
her visitors were all gentlemen. That 
small and delicate figure half reclining on 
the purple cushions of her chair, on whose 
arm rested perhaps a lily of a hand, a smail 
and daintily-slippered foot just showing 
on the hassock beneath the hem of her 
dress. Gentle was the first epithet one 
thought of applying to her. The unchanging 
paleness of her delicate face, the mild lustre 
of her blue eyes, the silken fineness of her 
pale hair, the soft tones of her voice, her 
quiet movements, the modest sweetness of 
her manners—all suggested the word. Even 
the colors she wore, the whites, light blues, 
tender grays, almost always in unrustling 
woollens, muslins, or thin, silken tissues, 
helped to emphasize this characteristic 
gentleness, 

But, though quiet in her own dress, and 
prevented by her delicate health from attend- 
ing assemblies, Mrs. Seymore’s taste was 
known to be exquisite, and more than one of 
the belles of Washington society owed the 
eclat of some stylish toilet to a suggestion of 
hers. 

“Tsn’t it odd,” a lady once said, “ that such 
a sweet little snowdrop of a thing should oc- 
casionally have such bold and striking ideas? 
Colonel Thayer says that she sometimes 


utters thoughts of masculine vigor and de- 
cision; and her fancies in dress are often 
striking. When she first proposed that Leda 
Stanley should wear a scarlet dress to the 
secretary’s ball, I thought that she was 
jesting. But fortunately Leda took the hint, 
and coaxed Mrs. Seymore to ride around and 
see her after she was dressed. She had 
rouged 4 little, and put white flowers in her 
hair. Mrs. Seymore wiped off the rouge at 
once, leaving her face its own pearly white, 
and snatched the flowers away, powdering 
Leda’s gold hair with gold dust, till it looked 
like a little yellow cloud that has just caught 
the sunshine on its top. The effect was 
magical. The first thing Lady L—— said 
when Leda entered the room was, “ Why, it’s 
a bugle-call!” And of course the gentlemen 
all rallied around the new belle. Everybody 
else in the room looked drab-colored, and the 
ladies who had come in pink were ready to 
eat Leda up. But it made a belle of her. 
Before that nobody had noticed her much, 
and she had no confidence in herself; but 
this evening of triumph taught her what she 
could do. . 

It was hinted afterwards that when the 
president’s wife wore court mourning for 
Prince Albert at her great ball, the step had 
been suggested by Mrs. Seymore. A senator 
called on the little invalid for an explanation. 
In the lady of the White House such an am- 
bitious absurdity was quite in character; but 
by Mrs. Seymore such a suggestion could only 
have been made out of pure malice. The 
lady heard the accusation with such aston- 
ishment and grief, that her visitor instantly 


_ begged her pardon for having listened to the 


charge. 

“T have nothing in the world against Mrs. 
L—-,” she said. “But if I had, I should 
have known that to render her ridiculous in 
any public manner, would be to throw ridi- 
cule on our country in the eyes of strangers.” 

Had the honorable gentleman been keener 
of hearing, he might have caught a faint 
ripple of laughter as he went down stairs. 
And that laugh lasted as long as the lady’s 
dancing eyes could see him down the street. 

“If there is anything I delight in, it is to 
make them act absurdly,” she said, gleefully, 
to herself. “I wish I could coax that woman 
t appear in a crown at the next levee, and 
make Abraham carry a sceptre.” 

Of ceurse awkward things happened to 
Mrs. Seymore as well as to others; but she, - 
or rather her defenders, always came off with 
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flying colors. How was she to know that 
young Lancing, whom she entertained so 
hospitably, was a spy of Davis’s? She invited 
Joyal men and women to meet hii, and, in- 
deed, had herself received him on the author- 
ity of people known to be loyal. And when 
it was found out that the rebel Colonel Wil- 
worth had been in Washington in disguise, 
how was that unsuspecting creature to,recog+ 
nize him when he was at her house, even 
though he had been an old acquaintance of 
hers ? 

“TI had not seen him for five years,” she 
said, “and was not expecting to see him. 
Besides, he has red hair, and how should I 
know him, so tanned, and with black hair 
and beard? It must have been a remarkably 
well-fitting wig. I thought I could always 
detect a wig, but it seems I was deceived 
there. I don’t like it. If I should ever see 
him again, I shall tell him I think he served 
me very meanly in playing such a trick. I 
never said an unfriendly word to him in my 
life, and he had no reason to treat me so.” 

Poor, injured Mrs. Seymore! 

It was the fall of the year ’61, when one 
afternoon toward evening Mrs. Seymore sat 
alone in her parlor, looking dreamily out the 
window. The sun had just gone down, and 
the twilight was too dim to illumine this 
room, though the heavy curtains were looped 
back as far as possible; but a rosy glow per- 
vaded it from the fireplace, which was heaped 
with red coals. This steady light touched 
with a warm color pictures, and busts, and 
bijouterie ; it painted a deep blush on purple 
cushions and curtains; it flushed the amber 
hues of the carpet, kindled mimic conflagra- 
tions in the polished steel andirons and fen- 
der, and put gold rings on the knobs of the 
cabinet doors. It woke a yellow gloss on 
the smooth bands of Mrs. Seymore’s hair, and 
defined the shape of her head. You might 
notice now in this simple and steady light, 
which revealed so much while seeming only 
to hint, that Mrs. Seymore’s head, phrenolog- 


ically considered, expressed far more force. 


of character than she usually got credit for. 
She had caution, but she was also adventur- 
ous, and firmness was astonishingly large for 
a person who appeared so gentle and yield- 
ing. There was great width of brow also; 
but the drooping hair hid that, and the pink 
color and pretty curve of the lips made you 
forget to notice how thin and tightly-closed 
* they were. The small, pointed chin wou'd 
have a shrewish look on any other face, the 
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slightly piguante nose is more spirited than 

the lady's manner; and if she did not manage 

so well those large blue eyes of hers, they 

might be called bold and determined. Lest 

we should seem to prophesy after the event, 

let us hasten to say that we should guess this. 
lady to be a finshed intriguante ; one capable 
of keeping many irons in the fire, and of 
handling them with perfect composure, being 

sure to get herself the cool end, and give 

somebody else the hot one. Nevertheless, in 

spite of these little clashing evidences, this 

lady who sits dreaming in the twilight looks 

a delicate, dainty littlke woman, admirably 

calculated for the role of peace-maker, which 

she is so ambitious to take. 

As she sat there, there was a ring of the 
door-bell, a step on the stairsjand the door of 
the room opened to give admittance to a 
swarthy, broad-shouldered man, in the uni- 
form of a major. She sat quite still awaiting 
his approach, but her pleasant smile was 
welcome enough. 

He bowed profoundly on entering the room, 
but paused again half way to her. 

“It is proper to bow three times before 
royalty,” he said. , 

“Ts it only royalty which does not advance 
to meet its visitor, major?” she said, extend- 
ing her-hand. “I claim the privilege of an 
invalid to await you.” 

“You evade my compliment very dexter- 
ously,” he replied, as he bent over her hand 
with a homage which was half-laughing, half- 
earnest. “I was thinking you looked like a 
fairy queen, throned on your twilight-colored 
cushions.” 

A queer little smile caught her lip, but it 
was gone before she raised her head. 

“Tam glad that you have come to cheer 
me,” she said, plaintively. “I have been an- 
noyed and depressed.” 

“Annoyed!” he repeated, taking a seat near 
her. “Who has dared to annoy you?” 

“Frank Mason has been here,” she said, 
after a momentary hesitation; “and really, 
major, I don’t think I can have him come 
any more. He is violent and quick-tempered, 
and though I wouldn’t call him disloyal, he 
does say things which hurt my feelings. I 
have tried for a long time to restrain him, 
and have really been worried more than I can 
well bear. I think it very unkind of him.” 

“That fellow has been let alone too long,” 
the major said, reddening all over his swarthy 
face. “He insulted Captain Cartwright last 
week. The captain ought to have knocked 
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him down; but he didn’t. I hear of his hav- 
ing made an impudent remark about me, too. 
If 1 had met him here, I would have kicked 
him into the street.” 

“ Not from my door, major,” she said, softly. 
“Surely you wouldn’t have done that. And 
I'm sorry now I mentioned him, since I have 
only increased your dislike for him. Pray 
forget what I have said. After all, I pity 
him.” 

“T don’t understand why you should pity 
him,” the gentleman said, a faint frown draw- 
ing his heavy brows; “unless because he is a 
pretty fellow, and manages to talk love and 
treason in the same breath. They had him 
in Fort Warren once, and the authorities 
were glad to release him to get rid of the 
women who were weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing their téeth about him.” 

“ He is as handsome as a picture,” said Mrs. 
Seymore, sinking baek in her chair and fold- 
ing her hands in her lap, sighing softly as she 
spoke, but watching the jealous major with 
a merry twinkle in her eyes. 

“He had better take his handsome face out 
of Washington, or it will have to see daylight 
through bars,” said the gentleman, angrily, 
pulling excitedly at his long mustache. “I 
wont have him here!” 

“But poor Frank has been disappointed in 
love,” the tady said, softly; “and you know 
we ladies are always pitiful towards such 
sufferers. You must have heard of his affair.” 

“Not a word.” 

“ Shall we have the gas lighted ?” she asked, 
half rising. 

“No, no! let me have a Jove-story told by 
you in this magical light,” he said, eagerly, 
quite mollified by her coquettish sweetness. 

“Once upon a time there was a little boy 
and girl who lived in a rose-garden,” she be- 
gan, in a tone of silvery music through which 
trembled a little laugh; “and these children 
they lived with no other thought than to love 
and be loved by each other. The maiden’s 

name was Leda—” 


“What! you don’t mean that he was in 


love with Leda Stanley?” interrupted the 
hasty major. 


“ Precisely!” was the reply, the lady’s eyes 
fixed keenly upon him, 

“And she doesn’t favor him?” 

“Not at all!” Mrs, Seymore said, decidedly, 
dropping her coquetry and assuming a digni- 
fied manner. “He is extravagant, and has 
no profession, and hardly enough to live on. 
Besides, he is not one to rise in the world. 
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He is too impetuous and indiscreet. He is 
constantly doing things to injure himself.” 

The officer was still slowly pulling at his 
mustache. 

“So you think that if he had been rich and 
likely to rise in the world, Miss Stanley would 
have favored him ?” he asked. 

“I do not say that,” was the cool answer. 
“ Indeed, I think that Leda had no fancy for 
him. Hark! wasn’t there a carriage stopped 
at the door?” 

Major Winfield rose to look out of the win- 
dow. “Yes,” he said, impatiently. “Who 
would have expected a visitor at this hour? 
I never have a minute with you.” 

It would seem that the major did not care 
to be caught in so sentimental a situation as 
sitting in the twilight with a lady; for he 
made such haste to reach the lamp-lighters, 
that he upset a chair and vase in his way. 
The chandelier was scarcely lighted, and he 
was still standing with upraised arms, when 
the door opened and a clear young voice 
called out, “I was so much afraid you might 
be out, when I saw no light.” And Miss 
Leda Stanley came tripping into the room, 
holding up the train of her dress with one 
hand, while the other held a mantle about 
her. 

“O, Trumpet-flower!” cried. Mrs. Seymore, 
hastening to meet her young friend. “It is so 
kind of you to let me see you. Come to the 
light, dear. Major, will you please to touch 
the other burner, since you are performing 
the part of lamp-lighter ?” 

At the sound of his title, Leda Stanley 
turned abruptly to face the gentleman. 

“O Major Winfield!” she said, haughtily, 
and coloring. “Perhaps I intrude. I really 
took for granted it was a servant.” 

“Tam a servant,” the major said, laughing, 
trying not to show his annoyance at the 
situation. 

“ How could you intrude ?” interposed Mrs. 
Seymore. “The major and I are not plotting 
to deliver up the city to the rebels, nor are we 
planning a campaign; and I really don’t see 
what other privacy we could have. To tell 
the truth, though, we were talking of you. 
Now let me see your dress. Major, you're to 
have a treat.” 

The girl who stood there silent and blush- 
ing, partly with the pain of a sudden jealous 
pang, partly with vexation with herself for 
having betrayed the feeling, was one of the 
most beautiful girls in Washington. Tall, 


slender and stately, she reminded one of a 
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calla lily, yet gave the impression of a certain 
kind of fine strength, as she stood beside her 
frail companion. The white skin looked as 
though it covered firm flesh, the long, tapering 
fingers were rounded perfectly, the head was 
firmly though lightly poised. With any other 
hair she would have been a very pretty girl— 
with that crown of gleaming gold, she was 
beautiful. 

“Our drawing-room at Willard’s is so small, 

I couldn't resist the temptation to look at the 
hang of my flounces tn your long mirror,” she 
said, recovering herself, and walking with a 
‘nonchalant air straight before the mirror. “I 
don’t quite trust my dressmaker. What do 
you think 2” 

Miss Stanley wore a dress of pale-green 
‘crepe with lace flounces, and had bands of 
emeralds in her hair, around her throat, and 
‘on her arms. She was almost always pale, 

but now a rich color burned in her cheeks, and 
gave warmth to what would otherwise have 
had too cold an effect. 

“IT cannot find a flaw,” Mrs. Seymore said, 
- after the girl had turned herself about before 

the mirror, revolving lightly, in a waltz step, 
on the toes of her little white satin shoes. 


* “If you had not so much color, I should call ~ 


you champagne; but your cheeks are too 
bright for that.” 


* So as by Fire. 


“Champagne reminds me that the ambas- 
sador’s dinner is at seven,” the girl said, has- 


tily catching her wraps about her and going 
to the door. “Thank you for enabling me to 
see myself as ethers see me. I will leave you 
and the major to finish your conversation 
about me,” 

As she turned away with a careless nod to 
the two, Mrs. Seymore made an imperative 
gesture to the major to follow her. 

He stared, but took his hat. 

“Good-by!” called out Miss Stanley, in a 
gay tone; but her cheeks had grown suddenly 
white. For once Mrs. Seymore had been 
careless, and had not thought that perhaps 
her young friend might see her gesture in the 
mirror. 

“What does it mean ?” thought the girl, as 
she hurried to escape the step that pursued 


‘her. “There is evidently an understanding 


between them. Can that woman be coquet- 
ting at the age of forty? She must be forty. 


’ Or has it anything to do with politics ?” 


“Allow me,” ‘said Major Winfield, at her 
elbow, as she reached the carriage. 

“Thank you; I can do without help,” re- 
plied Miss Stanley, sharply, taking her seat. 

He would have spoken, but she motioned 
the driver and was driven away, leaving the 
major standing there. 
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Ir is true that I am an old maid. I am 
forty-four years old. No, not quite, for 1 was 
born on Saint Valentine’s day, forty-four 
years ago; it was leap-year, too. Is it strange 
that I am interested in this season? The 
date of my birth alone would have caused it 
to be a marked day in my calendar; but 
every event of any importance in my life has 
been closely connected with the month of 
February, and with the fourteenth day of that 
month, 

Do not sneer, my dear young friend, or my 
very dear married friend of forty-four, and 
wonder what interest the life of an old maid 
can have to herself or any one else. I was 
young once, and possessed at least the charm 
youth gives. I once received Valentines, 
laughed over them before mother and. sister 
Mary, then carried them away to the secrecy 
of my own room and pored over them, doted 
upon them, believed they were all true ex- 
pressions of love and admiration, even as you 
do now, my dear girl. 


But Valentines then and now were differ- — 


ent affairs. Now one goes to a shop and buys 
cupids, hearts, verses, flowers, what not, as 
pleases his fancy. When I was young, a copy 
of original verses was the only missive that 
would meet with any consideration by attrac- 
tive maidens. There was a reality about the 
thing, that cannot be felt about these “ ready 
made” articles; (unless one considers the 
price of these modern contrivances.) 

I will not rail at the young people. There 
must certainly be less wear and tear of brain 
during the first half of February now than 
formerly, which will, I doubt not, leave that 
valuable organ in full strength for the business 
of life. 

A few days ago, sister Mary’s eldest’ daugh- 
ter, now just fifteen, came and asked me why 
I always passed Valentine’s day in my room; 
would I not come down this year and have 
some fun in the parlor? She wondered why 
my faded lips quivered, and at my reply; 
which was that I would write her a Valentine 
on that day, but that she must not expect to 
receive it till the day after the fair. 

And so, my reader, will you step aside 
with me and read the history of one day in 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 
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my life, as I wrote it for my wondering, 
blooming niece ? 

I was eighteen years old. I had a lover, 
and was loved as ardently as I loved again; 
but even my love could not tame the spirit of 
roguery within me. It was my greatest 
delight ‘to puzzle, almost’ vex Albert, then 
‘make friends with him again as only lovers 
can. Perhaps the very warmth of the kiss I 
was sure to receive after such an escapade, 
was the chief incentive to my pranks. So, 
without realizing it fully, I had worried and 
vexed him again and again, but he was too 
noble to complain. I had counted too secure- 
ly upon my power over him. 

Valentine's day came, with its presents and 
verses in abundance from loving friends, but 
no word from Albert. I laughed when the 
omission was noticed, and said, O, well, if 
he forgets me, I can bear it,” when he entered 
the door. He had heard the laugh. It was 
an admirable counterfeit of the thoughtle:s 
ha! ha! a young girl would utter at any 
sport. He was deceived. He thought I 
meant it all, and I only talked the more and 
laughed the louder. 

After an hour’s stay, Albert took from a 
case a letter, and handing it to me said: 

“ Only a Valentine, Mag, but this is serious, 
it is in earnest;” and he kissed my forehead 
and left me with the same light laugh ringing 
in his ears. 

Mother asked me whyI did not read Al- 
bert’s Valentine as well as the others. 

“O, any time will do for his,” was my 
answer. 

Some hours after I stole to my room, and 
with many kisses upon the words his dear 
hand had traced, opened, and read a beautiful 
“ Tribute to my Betrothed, on her Eighteenth 
Birthday.” 

Many a tear fell upon the paper as I read 
the praises he gave me, the expressions of his 
true, manly love. Why could they not have 
flowed on? while, with more delicacy than I 
can now command, he hinted at the fault 
that was cankering so fair a flower, and 
begged me to crush it now, while I might. 

I paused not, but scribbled upon a sheet of 
coarse paper these words: 
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“If the flower thus you scorn, 
It will ne’er your home adorn; 
Then adieu, Sir Valentine, 
Go your way, and I will mine ;” 


and handing the dozgerel to a servant bade 
her carry it to Albert. 

Evening came, but. not Albert. Morning 
brought me news of his departure the pre- 
vious night for New York, with the intention 
of sailing for Europe. I wrote to him. There 
were no magnetic telegraphs then, and two 
days before the letter I had written reached 
his lodgings, he had left the shore—never, 
never to return to it again. ° 

The second weary year was drawing to a 
close. No word had ever reached me from 
him. I heard frequently through mutual 
friends that he was well, found much of in- 
terest to occupy him, that was all. It was my 
birthday. I had not left my room. A strange 
mood had come upon me. For some hours I 
had sat listening eagerly for some token from 
Albert. My ear was strained to an unnatural 


September Moonlight. 


acuteness. I heard the postman’s step as he 
entered the court. My pulse almost stopped. 
I heard the knocker fall—heard the name 
announced, “ Margaret ——, Foreign,” and 
that was all. I swooned, and on reviving, 
found the letter lying in my hand, where my 
dear, kind mother had placed it. 

1 opened and read. The first pages told me 
of his unchanged love, in spite of a two years’ 
struggle to uproot it, and begged me to write 
to him at London, where he should await the 
reply. There was a sudden pause, The 
sheet was unfinished. I opened another. It 
was in a stranger's hand. I read of my 
Albert’s death, by being thrown from a horse. 
Yes, of his death, without knowing that I 
loved him. 

So I have passed my birthdays with his 
Valentine since, and hope that one day I may 
tell him, in the spirit land, that his Mag loves 
him. 

Now, with my faded face, gray hairs and 
forty-four years, I bid you, my reader, good- 
night. 


SEPTEMBER 


MOONLIGHT. 


BY ELLINOR BENEDICT. 


A time of loveliness gomplete, 

To memory’s loving vision; 

A time when all things fair and sweet 
Met in those hours elysian. 

As if were strewn June’s roses bright 
O’er white snows of December, ~ 

Seem the sweet thoughts they bring to-night, 
These moonbeams of September. 


Across the waste of years they gleam, 
With radiance pure and tender; 

I stand again, as in a dream, 
Beneath their softened splendor. 

O’er greener hills, ‘neath bluer skies, 
My feet again are soaring; 

To whispered words come sweet replies, 
In murmurs low and loving. 


How sweet the evening breeze that strayed 
Caressingly around us! [shade, 
The moonbeams gleamed through depths of 
And like a halo crowned us. 
We marked the golden glory lie 
O’er hill, and wood, and river, 
And breathed for fabled lands a sigh, 
Where shines the moon forever. 


I sit beside my household hearth— 
I hear my children’s laughter; 

I know no look of thine henceforth 
Shall brighten my hereafter, 

And chide my spirit, as to-night 
It sadly doth remember 

Those happy eves, that softened light, 
Those moonbeams of September. 


Yet may not memory in its flight, 
The dreary real scorning, 
Recall, amid the shades of night, 
The splendor of the morning?— 
Sing the old songs, whose sweetest rhyme 
Hath died in saddest closes, 
And muse in barren winter-time, 
Oxf summer's vanished roses? 


Nay, dream no more those olden dreams, 
Still sadly dear and pleasant, 

Since deeper, for their brightness, seems 
The darkness of the present; 

Bid mocking visions pass away, 
Nor longingly remember 

The hours as fleet and fair as they, 
The moonbeams of September. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Some three or four miles out from St. John, 
on the Nerepis road, stood a deserted house, 
with a ghostly reputation. Now, notwith- 
standing the exceeding popularity of ghosts, 
and the intense interest that attaches to their 
history, I am going to assert my utter and 
entire disbelief in the whole fraternity, in- 
cluding the whole round of signs, and warn- 
ings, and mysterious lights, etc., that make 
up such a delightful novelty in this prosaic 
world. But this house was certainly a fixed 
fact. I saw it with my own eyes one lovely 
May morning, and I will admit this much, 
that it perfectly answered my ideal of what 
a real, bona-fide, haunted house should 
be. It was a square, three-story wooden 
house, with an unusual number of windows 
in’ it, every individual pane of which was 
cracked or broken. And this was the mystery. 
Once, twice, thrice the house had been re- 
paired, and the windows newly-set, and each 
time, before the rising of another sun, every 
single pane was broken, from basement to 
attic. No sound of hammer or shivered glass 
was ever heard, but silently and surely the 
work was done, There was no trace of foot- 
steps about the yard, and the doors and 
windows all remained closely bolted. A 
certain awe attached to the place, and fora 
long time the house had been untenanted. 
There was a forsaken look about the place 
that made me shudder, even in the bright 
sunshine, and, notwithstanding my skepticism, 
I wouldn’t have cared to take lodgings in it. 

It was nearly midnight of the evening in 
which our last chapter closed, when a covered 
carriage drove cautiously into the desolate 
yard, and a tall, heavy-limbed man alighted 
therefrom, bearing in his arms an unconscious 
burden. He thrust his hand through the 
side-light, and slipping the bolt, the door 
swung open with a dull creak. He entered 
quickly, ascended the long stairs, one pair 
after another, until he reached the third story. 
There he deposited his burden on a pile of 
straw in one corner of the room, and, taking 
a dark lantern from his pocket, turned its 
Tays full on the temple from which the blood 
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had trickled down to the heavy black beard, 
and one arm hung limp and powerless at his 
side. But the man’s breathing was regular — 
and heavy—too heavy to be altogether natural. 
He took an old blanket from a chair and 
threw it over the man; then he went to a 
little closet and took out a pitcher of water, a 
loaf of bread, and some meat. These he 
placed in the chair, and drew them up be- 
side the sleeping man. Then he cast a quick 
glance around the room, and a look of satis- 
faction lighted up the deep-set gray eyes. As 
he turned the light about the apartment, it 
revealed the fact that there was not a single 
window in it. It was a curious, octagon- 
shaped room, nearly in the centre of the 
building, and had doubtless been originally 
used as a store-room, as an aperture above, 
now boarded over, showed there had once 
been a scuttle window there, which probably 
setved the double purpose of sunning and 
airing the room. The man was evidently 
satisfied with his scrutiny, and after taking 
one more look at his sleeping prisoner, passed 
out of the room and locked the door, and then 
slipped a heavy bar of iron across it. 

It was a grave, troubled face, that, the 
morning following, pored absently over the 
law volumes in Mr. Vanstone’s office. Arthur 
St. Orme was by no means a vain man, but 
he was not hardly obtuse enough to misun- 
derstand the nature of Miss Livingston’s 
sentiments towards himself. The interview 
of the evening previous had been extremely 
embarrassing to him; first, from the circum- 
stance that the lady had lost a large sum of 
money, and papers, which, she said, with 
ill-concealed agitation, were of much greater 
value to her than money, during her absence 
in town that afternoon. The house had been 
entered, and the money abstracted from her 
private writing-desk in her own room. Of 
course she would not wish to implicate the 
Wallaces, but it was a little strange that no 
one but Annie knew of the secret spring that 
opened it. She had once shown it to her as 
a matter of curiosity, the box having been 
brought with her from England. 


He could not forget the strange. glitter in 
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her eyes when he warmly resented the im- 
putation cast upon Annie. Neither could he 
forget how she had gone even further, and 
boldly declared that John Randolph was on 
the point of leaving for the States, and very 
plainly intimated that Annie was to be his 
companion. He had no heart to combat her 
statements, for had he not seen her, a few 
moments before, drive away with hin? He 
had covered his face with his hands and sank 
‘ intoachair. And now came the most hu- 
miliating part of it. He could not forget the 
white, jewelled, fingers that had fluttered 
caressingly over his hair—or the glowing, 
passionate face, with the soft fire in the 
languid eyes, into which he had looked, yet 
with eyes that saw not, because of his great 
pain. But he could not help feeling her warm 
breath on his cheek as with lips close to his 
ear she whispered softly : 

“Forget her, Arthur; she is not the ouly 
woman in the world.” 

“But she loved me!” he had answered, 
sadly. 

“But does not now,’ was the passionate 
reply. “O Arthur! do you not know—can 
you not see that—my God! Arthur St. Orme, 
are you utterly blind! must 1?—” 

But now a stidden perception of the truth 
dawned upon him, and he hastily interrupted 
her with: 

“Yes, Miss Livingston, I am blind to the 
attractions of every other woman in the 
world, while Annie Wallace lives! I have 
loved her with my whole heart and soul for 
more than fifteen years. There is no other 
woman in the world for me!” And seizing his 
hat, he rushed down the steps, and somehow, 
he hardly knew himself, reached home. 

There was but one thing that he remem- 
bered distinctly. As he came down the steps 
ef Lindenwold, he ran full against a tall, 
heavy-limbed man, who, with a muttered 
malediction, slouched stealthily away. 

He copied some law business in the course 
of the day, in asort of mechanical way. There 
were only two things that roused him out of 
* the mental paralysis that hung like an incubus 
upon him. Once he,saw Miss Livingston 
drive by with Paul Russel. The lady looked 
up, and smiled and bowed graciously, but he 
was vaguely conscious of a peculiar glitter in 
her eyes that he neverjsaw there before. The 
other thing, and which moved him far more, 
was seeing Annie Wallace and John Randolph 
walking in the direction of North Wharf. 
“Could it be possible,’ he wondered, “that 


Annie was going with Randolph?” and then 
he despised himself for the thought: It was 
doubtless a mere accident—her meeting with 
Randolph; and he resolved to watch closely, 
and when she returned, to go out and join 
her, even if Randolph was with her. ‘ But 
though he watched all day, refusing to go 
down to his dinner, for fear he might lose 
her, and then, hoping against hope, did the 
same thing at supper time, yet she never 
came. 

In the early evening Mr. Vanstone came 
home from a three days’ absence at Frederic- 
ton, whither he had been on some important 
business. A gentleman from England, a dis- 
tant cousin of Mrs. Vanstone’s, accompanied 
him. The gentleman’s name was Wayne, 
and after the greetings were over. in reply to 
a question of Mrs, Vanstone’s as to how he 
had ever thought he could leave England, he 
said: 

“Well, perhaps I had better confess. I 
came on rather a visionary errand. I once 
had a very dear little cousin, whom I loved, I 
am afraid, even better than a cousin. But 
she only saw ‘Cousin Paul’ in me, and fool- 
ishly enough fell in lové with, and married, a 
younger son of a high and wealthy family. 
He was a miserable fellow, and deserted her 
and her three year old boy, for the unholy wiles 
and blandishments of an accursed actress. 
She struggled on the best way she could for 
@ year or two, and then sailed for some 
American port. I was absent on the conti- 
nent at the time, and for several years after. 
The husband has since died, but not till after 
he had married the actress, by whom he had 
two children. I know you will say it is a 
very foolish aud romantic thing for a man of 
my years, but I doubt if romance ever quite 
dies out of the heart of ever so practical a 
man, and I was always a little visionary; and 
80, to cap the climax, I have set out on this 
quixotic expedition in search of my little Mary. 
I have already been in New York and Boston, 
‘and spent weeks in examining hotel registers 
and passenger lists—as far as they had been 
preserved—of twenty-five years ago. Two 
weeks ago I came down to Halifax, and 
running by chance across your husband, we 
discovered a mutual surprise, etc., that we 
were, by marriage, fourth cousins!” 

“T am just as glad to see you as though I 
had always known I had such a cousin, which, 
‘I am sorry to say, I did not,” 

There was a loud and hurried rap at the 
door, and almost immediately the voice of 
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William Wallace, asking excitedly, for Arthur 
St. Orme. 

A sudden presentiment that something had 
happened to Annie came over Arthur, start- 
ling him from the half-conscious reverie in 
which he had listened to the story of Mr. 
Wayne. He reached the door with two hasty 
strides, and met the pained, terrified face of 
Mr. Wallace. 

“Annie?” he gasped. 

“O my God! then you haven’t seen her!” 
he said, in a tone of utter despair. 

“T saw her this morning,” Arthur faltered, 
with a sinking heart. 

“ Where did you see her? speak quick!” 

“I saw her pass this house with John 
Randolph, and though I watched till dark, she 
did not go back.” , 

“Yes, yes, I know that. Randolph has 
gone to the States, went in the ‘Admiral’ this 
morning. Annie came into town between 
seven and eight this morning. Miss Living- 
ston came over very early and wanted her to 
come in for some special errands for her; 
some sort of fancy stuff, that she daren’t trust 
Asa to get; and she had a terrible headache, 
she said, and indeed she did look wretchedly.” 

“But I saw Miss Livingston in town this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, I know. Annie had only three 
places to go to, they were written down ona 
paper so she would make no mistake. We 
expected her back by ten; we waited till onc, 
and then Miss Livingston rode in herself, aud 
I could not wait, and so came too. We have 
searched for her all the afternoon, but cannot 
find the least trace of her, save one shop on 
Duke street where the clerk says she came 
about eight o’clock, and purchased some 
worsteds. Miss Livingston is feeling dread- 
fully about it, and blaming herself for sending 
her. She suggested that possibly you might 
know something about her,’ he said, 
despairingly. 

Arthur reproached himself bitterly for the 
coldness which he had allowed to spring up 
between them, and thought, with a sudden 
fear, that perhaps it had troubled her as much 
as it had him, and maybe she had—poor child! 
he dare not finish the sentence, but he 
shuddered as he remembered the dark,. deep 
waters that skirted the wharves. 

“You must go home with me, Arthur,” Mr. 
Wallace said, “I dare not face her mother— 
coward that I am! unless I carry back her 
child.” 


“ Certainly, father, I shall go with you; and 
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who knows but we may find our darling safe 
at home ?” 

But they did not. And one, and two, and 
three days slipped away, and still no tidings 
came of the missing girl. Miss Livingston 
was untiring in her efforts to discover her, 
although it was very evident that she believed 
she had gone away with Randolph; and, 
after a few days, it grew to be the generally 
received opinion, that what was at first re- 
garded as an abduction, was simply an elope- 
ment. How much of this belief took its 
coloring from Miss Livingston’s opinion, I 
cannot say, but there were three persons who 
never believed it; perhaps their anguish would 
have been more bearable if they had. Her 
father and mother, and Arthur, mourned her 
as dead, or perhaps worse than dead. One 
thing seemed a little strange to Arthur. Miss 
Livingston made no further mention of the 
loss of her money and papers, and set about 
speedy measures for the disposal of her 
property, preparatory to a return to England. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Amy CLAIR stood folding up the last pair of 
pants, that completed the first bundle of work 
she had done since Alice had died. The poor 
have little time for grief, and Amy's nerveless 
fingers had been compelled to take up the 
burden of toil, and stitch her tears and sighs 
into the senseless garments. But to-night 
she had completed her work, and after taking 
it home, was going out to Alice’s grave. Tim- 
my Bryne had brought her some chrysantie- 
mums, and the quick tears came into her 
eyes as she remembered how she had lowed 
them. It was rather late before she started ; 
the days were short, too, but to-morrow would 
bring its work, and to-night was all the leisure 
she had. However, there was a young moon, 
and it was but a trifle over a mile out, on the 
Nerepis road. After leaving her bundle at 
Breen & Son’s, she hurried out of the city. It 
was beginning to grow quite dusky when she 
came in sight of the cemetery. She almost 
wished she had asked Timmy to come with 
her; but she had somehow felt as if, this first 
time, she had rather be alone. 

It was quite dark when she arose from her 
knees, where, for awhile, she had been uncon- 
scious of everything save her own loneliness, 
and the dear senseless dust beneath the fiesh 
mold. Her eyes were blinded with tears, and 
unconsciously she took quite another path 
from the one she had entered by. It came 
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out a little higher up the road, and led by an 
old, unused tomb, under the shadow of two 
gloomy hemlocks. She felt a trifle nervous as 
she approached it, and was hurrying by with 
quickened steps, when a faint groan, issuing 
directly from the tomb, sent the blood in icy 
waves to her heart. She tried to run, but her 
strength utterly forsook her, and she could 
only gaze in a sort of fixed horror on the 
door of the tomb. 

The first sight that met her eyes did not at 
all serve to reassure her. A face, ghostly in 
its pallor, with a white cloth bound about the 
temples, upon which, by the light of the 
moon, she could distinctly see stains of blood. 
O, if she could only fly, or ery out! 

“Do not be alarmed, lady,” said a faint, 
pained voice. “I am not a ghost, however 
mueh I may look like one, or however circum- 
stances might warrant the belief. I am in 
great pain though, and do not know how 
soon I may be a ghost, if I do not get relief.” 

Awy’s fear vanished on the instant. If any 
one was in pain or trouble it was recommen- 
dation enough to her; andsoshe came quietly 
and fearlessly up to the door of the tomb, and 
looked with pitying eyes into the dark, pallid 
face, with tlie heavy black beard matted with 
blood. Then she touched the limp, nerveless 
arm. 

“ You are wounded, and your arm is broken, 

I think; how did it happen?” 

“Tt is along story, and I—I believe I am 
faint.” And in his effort to steady himself, he 
dislodged a loose stone, and fell prone at her 
feet. 

She raised his head to her lap, and tried to 
fan him with her hood which: she had caught 
off. He opened his eyes with a faint groan. 

“TI think my ankle is broken too,” he 
whispered. 

“Then you can’t walk,” she said, despair- 
ingly. “What am I to do with you? I never 
can go away and leave you here, for you 
would be sure to die, and I ean think of no 
way to get you to the city.” 

“You are a tender-hearted little thing,” he 
said, softly. “Are you afraid to sit here while 
I tell you my story ?” 

“Afraid? no.. But if I could get you where 
you would be more comfortable first. You are 
in too much pain to talk.” 

“ What, are you willing to help me, without 
knowing anything more about me?” 

“T know you are suffering, that is enough. 
If you can lay back here, and try to be 
-patient, I will go to the city as quick as I can, 
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and I have a friend who I think will come 
out here, and take you wherever you Say.” 

“Alas, I have nowhere to go! Little girl, I 
have nowhere, in all the wide world, one 
single friend !” 

Something in the plaintive tone, as well as 
in their kindred circumstances—only that she 
was better off—touched her heart. 

“I will be your friend, then,” she said, 
softly, folding the shaw! for him to lie upon. 

“See here, child, let me look in your face. 
Are you quite sure you are mortal, and not an 
angel ?” 

“Quite sure,” she answered, brightly, 
smiling down into the wan face. “And now, 
if I am going to be your friend, you must do 
precisely as I tell you. You must be very 
still for—well, maybe an hour. I will see 
what I can do for you.” - 

“Stop a moment, little one. I have an 
enemy—one who should, by the ties of nature, 
be my friend. I think if she knew that I was 
alive, and in’St. John, that my life would not 
be worth the little it is.” 

“TI will try to take care of that; but you 
must tell me who it is.” 

“Olive Livingston.” 

“What!” sharply, stooping and grasping his 
arm in her excitement. 

“It is true, young lady, strange as it may 
seem to you. She has sworn never to ac- 
knowledge me, and because I have proofs that 
imperil her claims upon the Lindenwold 
property, she has had me confined in an old 
house—a dreary, desolate place, uninhabited 
save by a man who does her diabolical work.” 

In his excitement he tried to rise on his 
elbow, but fell back fainting. Amy waited a 
moment till he rallied; and forbidding him to 
speak again, started on a swift pace for the 
city. 

In less than an hour a light hack, with a 
bed inside, and Timmy Bryne’s honest face 
outside, drew up alongside the ruined tomb 
under the hemlocks. 

“Any poor divil here with a broken head, 
what wants a hack?” sang out a cheery 
voice. 

A faint groan was the only reply. 

“O don’t go to takin’ on now! It’s worth 
havin’ half a dozen broken heads and arms to 
be nussed by such a swate young lady as 
come to me, and with tears in her purty 
eyes, said, ‘ Now, Timmy, if you love me, go out 
to the cemetery, and bring home to your own 
house, a poor divil of a ghost, which you will 
find there in a tomb, only she didn’t say it in 
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the same words, but it all amounted to the 
same thing. Well, she knew I loved her, and 
would go through purgatory hunting up 
ghosts, to save her; and so you see, here I am, 
and if you want a ride in one of the most 
ilegant hacks in the province, just jump 
aboard. Easy there, my jewel!” he cried, as 
the poor fellow tried to steady himself on his 
feet. “I always waits on my passengers ;” and 
lifting him in his strong arms as he would an 


infant, he laid him carefully on the pillows — 


which Amy had arranged, and before ten 
o'clock, he lay snugly tucked up in good 
Nanny Bryne’s best bed, his broken arm set 
and bandaged, his sprained ankle pulled in 
place, and the blood washed from his temple 
and beard, and his hair brushed softly away 
from the pallid face. 

The little lodging room in Germain street 
was closed, and the bundle of work still lay 
on the shelves at Breen & Son’s untouched; 
and in the humble cottage of Nanny Bryne, a 
human soul lay, for days and days, in a 
balance which a feather’s weight might turn! 
Never had son or brother tenderer or more 
faithful care, than the poor fellow who “had 
not a friend in the world.” One day he 
opened his eyes to the sweet truth. He lay 
a moment looking about him; he took in the 
humble home, the quiet restfulness and 
homely comfort of the place, and the sweet 
face sitting contentedly by his bedside, and 
remembering all they had done for him, a 
sense of his own wickedness and unworthiness 
came up before him so vividly that he burst 
into a sudden and uncontrollable fit of weep- 
ing. You see, he was very weak, and O, so 
unused to kindness! 

Amy was terribly frightened, and thought, 
in his critical state, that it would prove fatal 
to his recovery. 

“ Please don’t,” she said, bending over him, 
her own eyes filling with ready sympathy. 
“You have been so ill, and it will make you 
worse, [ am sure.” 

“Do you care ?” 

“To be sure I care! Didn’t I say I would 
be your friend ?” 

A fresh burst of tears followed this reply, 
and then he said, in a weak, broken voice: 

“Let me cry, child; perhaps it will wash 
some of the stains from my soul. I have not 
shed a tear before for twenty years!” 

And old Nanny said: 

“ Let the lad cry, it will ease his heart.” 

“Little girl,’ he said, one day, when he 
was able to sit bolstered up in bed, “I want 
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to tell you about myself. I have been want- 
ing to do it ever since that day when I wept 
some of the blackness and hardness out of my 
heart. But I have dreaded doing it, for fear 
you would scorn me and hate me, when you 
knew what a wicked, miserable fellow I was; 
and, O, it would kill me if you turned from 
me! It I had had a sister like you, little one, 
I shouldn’t have been so bad; but all the 
women I ever knew were so different from 
you! But I don’t say this in excuse for my 
sins; they are black enough, and enough of 
my own doing, God knows. I have been all 
my life a dissolute, reckless fellow.’ I suppose 
I tried Olive, who was always terribly proud, 
and who, as I said before, hated me, and 
scorned all my attempts at reformation. Our 
father was the younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Livingston, and truth compels me to say that 
he was a more reckless and dissolute man 
than I have ever’ been. He broke one 
woman’s heart, which, thank God! J have 
never done. By some chance Olive discoy- 
ered—I think she accidentally came across it 
in a newspaper advertisement—that the 
Livingston property was without an_ heir. 
She was taken suddenly ill and died; that is, 
that was the report, and even I believed it 
for awhile. But by some strange chance I 
also came across one of this Vanstone’s ad- 
vertisements, and the whole secret of her 
sudden death flashed upon me in an instant. 
It was a well-planned ruse to deceive me, and 
and in that way effectually, as she supposed, 
rid herself of me. But fate, or I think now, 
Providence, ordained that her schemes should 
be frustrated; for I, by another strange 
chance, discovered that neither of us was the 
true heir, but that the true heir still lived, 
though in utter ignorance of the fact. With 
this secret I went to Lindenwold, promising 
to keep it if she would share the property 
with me. You see how destitute I was of 
right principle, even then; but I deluded my- 
self with sophistries that it was as much mine 
as his. I see the right way now, and only 
wait for strength to set matters right. But I 
have not told you how I came in the strait 
you found me. 

“One afternoon, when I knew she was 
away, I went to Lindenwold and went over 
the whole house; at first, with no other motive 
than curiosity to see how she lived, and how 
many of the old Livingston relies still existed. 
I found nearly all the ancient furniture 
packed away in one room, covered with dust 
and cobwebs. But everywhere else the most 
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lavish luxuriance reigned. It angered me to 
think of the scanty pittance she had doled 
out to me, while she rioted in abundance. I 
do not seek to justify myself, but I said, then, 
I was only taking my own, when I took a 
fifty pound note from a little private box of 
hers, which I remembered at first sight, for it 
used to be our mother’s. I also took some 
papers, and among them an old letter bearing 
the superscription of Sir Frederic Livingston. 
That night my steps were dogged, and in a 
little alley leading off Water street, I was 
sprung upon by a large, powerful man, and 
dealt a blow on the temple, which must have 
rendered me senseless, assisted probably by 
some powerful drug which I think must have 
been administered to me in my unconscious- 
ness; for when I recovered, I found myself in 
a dark, close room, near the roof of a build- 
ing. I knew this from the faint light that 
came in through the cracks where the scuttle 
had been boarded up. The money and letter 
were gone, and in trying to move my arm, I 
discovered it to be broken. It was, I think, 
two days before any one came to me. Then 
a tall, heavy-limbed man, with stooping 
shoulders and iron-gray hair, and the wicked- 
est pair of eyes looking out from a black, 
lowering brow, came and brought me some 
fod, and immediately left. I do not think 
he left the house, however, for I heard voices, 
and once I am very sure I heard the low, 
pitiful wail of a woman’s voice. There was 
one chair in the apartment, by which I 
climbed to the scuttle. To my joy I found 
the board loose. I worked all one night with 
my hand in prying it up; the only instrument 
I had being an old but stout iron hook 
which I drew from the wall. At last I suc- 
ceeded in effecting my escape; how, I cannot 
tell myself. I know that I crawled out on 
the roof, and slid down to the eaves; but how 
I got from story to story I cannot tell, only 
that I remember holding to the windows 
which, strangely enough, were all broken, by 
my hands and feet. I slipped and fell just as 
I was putting my foot on the lower story 
window, and in that way dislocated my ankle; 
but I managed to drag myself to the cemetery, 
and took refuge in the old tomb where you 
found me. It was a wretched life, little one, 
that you saved—perhaps hardly worth saving 
—but if I can only live to see him, and right 
the wrong which has triumphed so long, I 
shall feel that it was not saved in vain.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


LINDENWOLD, with all its rare adorning 
and elegant furniture, was to be sold at 
auction. Miss Livingston had declared her 
immediate return to England, as soon as the 
sale was concluded. Perhaps the Wallaces 
were not sorry. Since her darling’s mysteri- 
ous disappearance, the old light had faded 
from Mary Wallace’s eyes, washed away by 


_her bitter tears. Arthur had come home to 


stay, going back and forth to his business. 
But never since that night had he been to 
Lindenwold. He met Miss Livingston quite 
often, but she never saw him, that is, appar- 
ently, though there was sometimes a sudden 
flushing of her haughty cheek, and Paul 
Russel, who was generally her companion, 
found her replies a trifle at random. It was 
whispered about that the parish of St. James’s 
would lose their rector when Miss Livingston 
went to England. That he was very much 
infatuated with the fascinating beauty, was 
quite apparent; but some, among them Mrs. 
Vanstone, stoutly insisted that it was fasci- 
nation—nothing more. 

It was the day before the sale of Linden- 
wold, that Mr. Wayne returned to St. John 
from an unsatisfactory tour through Canada, 
on his, as he himself began to regard it, vis- 
ionary search for his lost cousin. He had 
never chanced to see Miss Livingston until 
that day,-when she passed out of the office 
just as he was coming in. He gave a sudden 
start, turned a little pale, and with staring 
eyes watched her till she had entered her 
carriage and disappeared round the corner. 
Then he drew a long breath, exclaiming: 

“Good heavens! Vanstone, do you have 
ghosts for clients? I went to that woman’s 
funeral, in England, ten months ago!” 

“That woman’s funeral! What are you 
talking about?” ejaculated the bewildered 
lawyer. 

“Mademoiselle Olivia, a star actress that 
played several seasons at the Royal, but who 
died very suddenly in the midst of her 
engagement.” 

“Nonsense, Wayne; you are wild. That 
lady was the Miss Livingston of whom you 
have heard us speak so often, but whom I 
believe you have never met before.” 

“Never met before! I tell you, Vanstone, 
I should know that woman among ten 
thousand. I shouldn’t be afraid to stake— 
but what is that?” suddenly pausing in his 
vehement speech, and pointing to a crowd 
which had gathered round two men who 
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seemed to be bearing some sort of a burden 
between them. 

Mr. Vanstone came to the window and 
looked out, 

“It’s Daley, one of the harbor pilots; and, 
bless me! the other one is St. Orme. What 
‘ean they have that is attracting such a crowd ? 

I ,shouldn’t wonder if somebody had got 
drowned, Jt can’t be that it’s Wallace’s girl!” 
he exclaimed, seizing his hat and starting 
swiftly down the street, closely followed by 
Wayne. 

“What is it?” he shouted, toa boy on the 
outskirts of the crowd. 

“Man drowned, sir, down.to Johnston’s 
Wharf.” 

“ Who is it?” 

“Don't know, only it’s a Yankee.” 

Mr. Vanstone pushed his way through the 
rapily accumulating crowd, and saw a large, 
heavy-limbed man, the water dripping from 
his iron-gray hair, and a look of terror in the 
staring, wide-open gray eyes. 

“ How did it happen ?” he asked. 

“Well, I expect he’d been drinkin’. He’s 
been hangin’ round town for a month. No- 

- body knew who he was, but he looked like 
one of Satan’s own. I’ve seen him scores of 
times, but I always gave him a wide berth; 
there was a look in his eyes that I didn’t like. 
But, poor fellow! he’s gone now. Goin’ to 
take him up to the station-house, sir.” And 
the crowd fell back, and the two men moved 
on with their strange burden. 

Mr. Vanstone and Arthur remained while 
the clothing was removed from the drowned 
man. There were a few scraps of paper of no 
importance, and an old wallet in his pocket, 
the latter containing quite a sum of money. 
Under all his clothing was discovered a small 
leather pouch, buckled about his waist with a 
strap. It was much worn, and thoroughly 
saturated with water, and was found, upon 
opening, to contain a folded package of 
papers. The writing was much faded, and so 
wet as to be nearly illegible. 

“Here, Vanstone, you take the papers,” 
said Daley; “ maybe you can make something 
out of them when they are dry.” 

“Isn’t that Allen?” said Arthur, pointing 
to a few faint characters scrawled on the 
dingy red lining of the pocket-book. 

Mr. Vanstone took it to the light, and re- 
plied, promptly, “ Mark Allen.” 

“Do you know him, sir?” said Daley. 

“I? No indeed: Never heard the name 
that I recollect. Did you, St. Orme?” 
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St. Orme stood looking thoughtfully at the 
pocket-book. 

“Yes,” he said, with a sudden start, “I have 
heard the name. I remember it distinctly as 
being in some way unpleasant. I think it 
must have been a great while ago—it must 
have been when I was very young.” 

“Well, you can dry the papers—by the 
way, we might as well go up to the house, we 
can be of no further service here—and per- 
haps you can find something in them tu aid 
your memory.” 

The papers were worn in the creases, and 
it was sume time before Arthur succeeded in 
getting them dry enough to handle without 
falling to pieces. He sat before the fire, turn- 
ing them mechanically round, and wondering 
if,, anywhere, there was anybody who would 
sorrow if they knew of the shrouded form in 
the station-house. He glanced down at the 
faded writing, growing slowly more distinct, 
when a name caught and held his glance, 
“St. Orme!” He read it over with dilating 
eyes. Suddenly he sprang up, trembling in 
every nerve. 

“Mr. Vanstone!” he cried, clutching the 
papers in his nervous grasp, “what do you 
think this is? Who do you suppose I am? 
God knows! Am I awake or dreaming ?” 

“Sit down, Arthur, sit down,” said Mr. 
Vanstone, soothingly. “You are terribly 
excited, my dear boy. Try to tell me calmly 
what you mean ?” 

The cold sweat stood in great drops on his 
forehead, and he swayed to and fro like a 
drunken man. Mrs. Vanstone opened the 
door and looked in. 

“A man at the door wishes to see St. 
Orme.” 

“ He can’t come now,” was the sharp reply 
of her husband. 

Mrs. Vanstone went away, but returned, 
saying, that the gentleman said he must see 
St. Orme. 

“Who is he?” said her husband, shortly. 

“T don’t know, unless it is a ghost; he is 
white enough for one, and he carries his arm. 
in a sling.” 

“Do ghosts generally carry their arms in- 
slings?” Mr. Vanstone asked, recovering his 
usual good humor. 

“This one does. Come, Arthur.” And 
Arthur erushed the papers in his pocket, and 
suffered himself to be half led and half pushed 
to the door. 


He glanced hastily at the man, and said, # 


rather impatiently : 
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“ Well, sir?” 

“T have a surprise for you—can you bear 
it?” At the same time leading him toward a 
close carriage, upon the box of which sat 
Timmy Bryne, trying to look seriously indif- 
ferent, but his jolly face breaking out all over 
in the queerest of little quips and crinkles, 
which threatened every instant to run to- 
gether into one broad, expansive laugh. 

The carriage door was opened by the 
stranger, and the pleasant face of Amy Clair 
looked out. But looking beyond that, 


Arthur’s quick eye caught sight of a slight, 
girlish figure, with blue eyes swimming in 


tears, and apple-blossomy cheeks grown sadly 
thin and blanched. 

“O Annie! my love! my darling!” And 
springing past Miss Clair with a bound, he 
caught the little figure in his arms, and 
almost smothered it with passionate kisses. 


His joyful ery brought Mrs. Vanstone to . 


the door. The pretty brown eyes of Amy 
Clair, running over with happy tears, looked 
out at her. 

“My dear Miss Clair!” she said, coming 
cordially forward; when, happening to glance 
past her, she saw Arthur, and lying on his 
shoulder was the fair face, grown suddenly 
rosy again, of pretty Annie Wallace. 

In a few moments the entire party were 
seated in Mrs. Vanstone’s pleasant parlor, 
and Amy Clair took on herself the office of 
spokeswoman. 

She began by introducing Mr. Geoffry 
Livingston, brother of Miss Livingston of 
Lindenwold. Then she gave a brief outline 
of his history, imprisonment and subsequent 
illness, ending by stating that when he had 
told her of hearing a woman’s voice in the 
deserted house, a sudden thought of Annie 
Wallace came into her mind. It haunted her 


night and day, and she resolved, as soon as he 
was able to ride, to go out there and see if 
any trace of another prisoner could be found. 
To-day they had been, and, after a tedious 
‘search, had found Miss Wallace in a dark, 
damp basement, where she had been confined 


nearly six weeks, For two days she had had 
no food, and was nearly dead with fright and 
despair. They had taken her to Mrs. Bryne’s, 
fed and clothed her—she having had no 
change of clothing in all that time—and she, 
knowing that St. Orme was there, thought it 
better to come there first, before taking her 
home. 


* “O my poor little. girl, my pretty pet!” said 
. St. Orme, tenderly, drawing the blushing face 
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to his bosom, regardless of every other pres- 
ence save hers. 

“But Miss Wallace has not told us how 
she came there,” Mrs. Vanstone said, 
presently. 

“It is very strange,” Annie replied, lifting 
her face from its willing imprisonment. “I 
came to town for Miss Livingston. I went, 
as directed, for some worsteds. A tall, dark- 
browed man stood by the door as I entered. 
When I came out, he asked me if I knew 
Arthur St. Orme. Upon my replying in the 
affirmative, he said St. Orme had been taken 
violently ill, and Mr. Vanstone, seeing me go 
down street a little while before, had sent 
him after me. He had a close carriage a few 
blocks off, and I followed him to it, and he 
put me in, and that is all that I can remember 
distinctly, until I found myself incarcerated 
in that terrible prison-house. I have never 
seen a human face since I went there, until 
to-day. Every night a plate of coarse food 
was slipped through a sliding panel in the 
wall, but it was always done in the dark- 
ness.” 

“But who could have done it?” said Mrs. 
Vanstone, in a puzzled voice. 

“ Olive Livingston, or, at least, it was done 
by her orders,” replied the pale stranger, who 
had not spoken before. 

“Miss Livingston? Impossible! 
could have been her object ?” 

“Why, don’t you know? I saw ata glance. 
She was in love with St. Orme hervelf, and 
took that very clever way of getting rid of a 
rival.” 

“There comes Miss Livingston now!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vanstone, nervously, dreading 


some terrible scene. 

“And Russel is her cavalier, as usual,” 
langhed Vanstone. “Are you aware, Mr. 
Livingston, that your sister has captivated 
the rector ?” 

Amy Clair’s cheek suddenly blanched, and 
a look of voiceless agony brooded in the soft, 
brown eyes. 

“Not Paul Russel!” cried Livingston, 
springing excitedly to his feet. 

“ Paul Russel!” said Mr. Wayne, almost as 
excitedly. 

“Certainly, my good friends. Why?” 

“Why?” gasped Livingston. “Good heay- 
ens! the man is her brother!” 

“ Her brother!” 

“Yes, her half-brother. I was going from 
here to find him.” 

It was a startled group tliat looked in each 
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other’s faces. Amy Clair, pale as death, hid 
her head on Mrs. Vanstone’s shoulder, while 
Paul Wayne, grasping Livingston’s arm, 
asked, hoarsely: 

“What was her name—his mother’s—do 
you know?” 

“Yes. It was Mary Wayne Russel, after- 
ward, Livingston.” 

“Thank God! my little Mary’s boy.” And 
he sank into a chair, white and trembling 
with emotion, just as a servant ushered in 
Miss Livingston and Mr. Russel. 

The haughty smile on the beautiful face of 
Olive Livingston faded into a look of stony 
terror, as she encountered first the gaze of 
her brother, and then Miss Wallace. She 
knew at a glance that all he knew they did. 
But one secret was yet safe, she thought, 
exultingly. But her heart failed her when 
Arthur St. Orme came quietly forward, say- 
ing, as he took a bundle of crumpled and 
faded papers from his pocket: 

“ Miss Livingston, I have some papers here 
that reveal a strange story. There was a 
man drowned to-day in the harbor. He -was 
a tall, dark man, with heavy, gray hair and 
stooping shoulders. His name—we found it 
in his pocket-book—was Mark Allen. Per- 
haps you know him. These papers were 
found concealed—” 

“I know. Don’t trouble yourself to tell 
me. I have known it for more than six 
months. “Good folks,” turning her brilliant, 
flashing face full to the light, and dropping a 
sweeping, mocking courtesy, “ allow me to in- 
troduce to your notice the heir of Lindenwold, 
Arthur St. Orme, son of Clarence Livingston, 
better known in a certain rural town in New 
England as Charles St. Orme. I meant to 

win, but death has stepped in and I am de- 
feated. I wish you joy of your good fortune, 
Cousin Arthur!” 

“Bravo, Mademoiselle Olivia!” cried a 
voice. 

“What do you mean, sir?” haughtily. 

“T mean that you never outdid that at 
your old post at the Royal. You are a superb 


actress, Miss Livingston; I always said you 
were,” replied Wayne, 

She turned and walked toward the door 
with a queenly air. 

“Paul, have you, too, forsaken me?” she 
said, turning her alluring eyes upon the 
young rector, and speaking in a tone of ex- 
quisite tenderness. “Is not your love equal 

* to the test?” 
“ Olive,” cried Geoffry Livingston, springing 
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to his feet, “in mercy’s name, hear me! Paul 
Russel is your brother—your brother and 
mine!” 

“It is false!” 

“Olive, as God hears me, it is true! He is 
the son of our father, John Livingston, by his 
true, pure-hearted wife, Mary Wayne Russel, 
whose heart our father broke by his infidelity.. 
She died on the passage from England; but 
the boy lived, and was adopted and educated 
to the ministry by Mr. Derby of Fredericton.” 

“Very well, I shall doubtless survive the 
shock. Good-afternoon, ladies and gentle- 
men. You are rid of me; you can congratu- 
late each other at your leisure.” 

“Stop, Olive; let me go with you,” cried 
Geoffry. “I will take care of you, and love 
yon, if you will let me.” 

“T do not want your care; I will not have 
your love. I hate you—I always did, and 
always shall!” 

And stepping into her carriage with the air 
of an empress, she was driven swiftly to Lin- 
denwold, from whence, taking only her cloth- 
ing and jewels, she went out that night for- 
ever, and silence and tender forgetfulness of 
her errors closed over her memory; and only 
once, in all the happy years that have fallen 
between, have they ever heard aught of her. 
Mr. Vanstone, being in New Orleans on 
business, was induced, by a friend, to visit 
the theatre to see the new tragedienne that 
was setting the city wild with admiration at 
her marvellous acting. What was his sur- 
prise to behold in this beautiful queen of 
tragedy, this royally-superb woman, his old 
client, the Lady of Lindenwold! 

Under the new regime, Lindenwold has 
regained all its olden prestige, and more than 
its olden glory; especially in the proud and 
partial eyes of happy Mary Wallace. 

Arthur would not listen for a moment to 
Paul’s refusal to share the Lindenwold estate ; 
and after he had installed his pretty Annie 
as chief lady (which was, by the way, his 
first official act after coming into possession), 
he could not rest content until Paul was as 


happy as’ himself. You all know how kind- 
hearted and forgiving Amy Clair was, and so 
will not be at all surprised to learn that she 
forgave Paul his brief infatuation, when with 
all the impassioned eloquence that peculiarly 
distinguished the rector of St. James, he ~ 
pleaded for her pure love to guide, inspire and 
bless all his future life. And so Lindenwold 
got another mistress. 

Geoffry also calls the old place home; but a 
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certain parish I know of proudly claims him 
as their beloved and idolized pastor. He is 
very gentle and tender with the erring, and, 
it is said, especially successful. With his 
strong and earnest and abounding love for 
God and his fellow-man, he could not well be 
otherwise. Truly, he loveth most to.whom 
most is forgiven. 

One day, in folding up an old coat, Geoffry 
came across an old letter which had slipped 
between the outside and lining. To his sur- 
prise, he found it to be the letter he had 
taken from Olive’s desk. It proved to have 
been written by Charles St. Orme, or, more 
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properly, Clarence Livingston, to his brother 
Sir Frederic, informing him of his illness, and 
commending his wife and little Arthur to his 
care. It had probably slipped accidentally 
beneath the cover of the lounge, and so had 
never met the eye of Sir Frederic. Its dis- 
covery explained much of the strange conduct 
of Olive, as well as the cause of his imprison- 
ment in the haunted house. But its mission 
for good or ill was ended now, for where such 
perfect peace and tender love reigned, evil 
and harm could never enter, and little more 
of blessing were possible on earth than de- 
scended and dwelt in Lindenwold. 


SOLD. 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


The dream is oyer. You are now his wife; . 
What matter that your falsehood wrecked my life? 
Your eyes are pitiless, your face is fair; 

Your serpent tongue lured me to mad despair. 
You dug the grave of faith. All that is past; 
Thank God! that I was,not-your victim last. 


O, wretched he whose bride has trailed in dust 
Her womanhood, outraged the loving trust 

Of manly hearts. The lips his own caress 
Once falsely promised other lives to bless— 
The vows that full of rapture he now hears 
Were whispered once as sweet in other ears. 


Your husband is your dupe. Yourself you sold, 
A paltry bargain, purchased with his gold. 

You said you loved him. He believed the tale, 
Relied upon your truth—support how frail! 

I, too, was once deceived and duped thereby; 
God help him! he is wedded to a lie. 


The past is dead. You did not break my heart; 
The love betrayed is buried far apart. 

You brimmed my cup with honey, then to gall 
Its sweetness changed, lest haply it should pall 
Upon my taste. I was not over-wise, 

And trusted fai too much those treacherous eyes. 


Enough. You now are married. I am blind 

No longer; Fate to me has proven kind. 

I suffered sorely once—that, too, is o’er; 

I loathe what seemed so beautiful before. 

Though swift and sharp the blow you dealt me fell, 
Be happy if you can. I wish you well. 


Miss DorA CASWELL and her school- 
friend and affinity, Miss Bella Daytan, were 
trifting over a late breakfast, in a cosy little 
breakfast-room with crimson curtains, a 
canary bird piping a merry tune in his cage 
in the window, and a flood of May sunshine 
streaming in. Both the young ladies had 
been out late the night before, and looked 
slightly weary-eyed and pale, neither being as 
yet quite accustomed to fashionable dissipa- 
tion. Dora, with her fair face, and pale golden 
hair gathered back into a great, careless twist, 
looked like a lily, Bella rather like a drooping 
red rose. 

“ Look, Dora,” said Bella, suddenly, “ there 
are two letters for you. The postman has 
been here already. You pushed your plate 
over them when you sat down, so that you 
didn’t see them.” 

Dora moved her plate, and took the letters 
up languidly. Her eye brightened a little as 
it fell on the superscription of one of them. 

“Shelby!” she said, “but how soon he 
writes! I haven’t answered his other letter 
yet.” 

She opened it and ran it over hastily. 

“ He writes to tell me that the friend who 
has been travelling with him, and who took 
such care of him when he was ill, is coming 
to P——. Hear what he says: ‘Fred is a 
splendid fellow, and I am sure you’ll like him, 
and I hope Uncle John will show him every 
possible attention, and you, Dora, be sure to 
look your prettiest, for I have told him what 
a charming young woman my little sister is, 
and I don’t want him to be disappointed.’ 

“The foolish boy!” said Dora, growing 
rosy, but looking as if she were a little pleased, 
nevertheless. “‘ Fred’ he calls him—I wonder 
what his last name is. Well, we shall see him 
very soon, I suppose. The letter is dated May 
3d, and it is the 17th to-day.” 

“T hope he is nice,” said Bella, reflectively. 

“ Of course he is if he is Shelby’s friend,” 
answered Dora, a little indignantly. 

Shelby was Miss Dora’s only brother, and 
was evidently her idol, as was quite natural he 
should be, being the only relative she had in 
the world save the uncle with whom she 
lived, who was also her guardian, and his son, 
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“Tt’s from Harry, I believe,” she said, “ but 
what in the world can he be writing to me 
for?” She opened it and read, breaking into 
a merry laugh as she finished. “Poor Harry!” 
she said. “He is in trouble, again, about 
money. Just listen: 


““DeEAR Cousin DorA:—I’m the most 
unlucky fellow alive! I’ve got into an awful 
fix, again, for want of money! Every cent of 
my last quarter’s allowance had to go to pay 
my share of the club expenses, and I haven’t 
seen a bank bill for so long that I’ve forgotten 
how they look. I thought I’d try to keep the 
duns quiet, and worry along till next quarter 
(for the governor is so furious about my ex- 
travagange that I don’t dare to ask him for 
extra money), when up comes that little sneak 
of a tailor, Armitage, with his ‘little bill,’ and 
threatens to call on the governor unless it’s 
paid at once. Now, you see, the gov. gave 
me extra money six months ago, to pay that 
very bill, but as I had another pressing use . 
for the money (now don’t shake your head 
and look solemn, Dora—what can fellow 
do?) I didn’t pay it. So, you see, I had to 
stop his going to the governor, and I couldn’t 
put him off until next quarter, so I told him 
to carry the bill to you, and you would pay it. 
Now do take pity on me and pay it, and I 
will pay you just as soon as I can possibly get 
the money. Ifyou were a man I should ask 
you to kick him out of the house after you 
have paid him—the miserable scoundrel has 
dunned me almost to death. He keeps a 
wretched little shop, and I should never have 
thought of trading with him if I hadn’t 
supposed he’d wait as long as I wanted him 
for his pay, and the down town tailors 
wouldn’t. But he follows me about continu- 
ally; I can’t turn a corner without meeting 
him, and I’m worn almost to a shadow with 
the worry and torment. Now, Dora, just do 
this for me (pay the tailor, not kick him), and 
don’t write me a letter on extravagance, and 
I will be, always, your grateful and 
affectionate cousin, Harry.’ 


“*P. S. If you don’t pay it I shall shoot my- 
self at once. Armitage is going to P—— to- 
morrow, and will probably call on you very 
soon. The bill is $112, 
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“Poor boy!” said Dora. “I am afraid it is 
encouraging him in extravagance for me to 
pay it, for I know Uncle John gives him as 
much money as he ought to spend, but I can’t 
help it, I pity him so; he is so generous and 
thoughtless he can’t help spending a great 
deal of money.” 

Just at that moment a ring of the door bell 
echoed through the house, and a moment 
after, a servant brought a card to Dora. 

“« J, F. Armitage.’ That’s the tailor! And, 
bless me, what a dainty card! Well, he shall 
have his money, and then I hope he'll let 
poor Harry have a little peace. How mean 
of him not to wait a few months when Harry 
was so pressed for money!” 

“Perhaps ‘he is poor, and needs it,” sug- 
gested Bella. But Dora was too much ex- 
cited about poor Harry’s wrongs and 
misfortunes to heed her. She tripped up 
stairs, took a roll of crisp bank notes from her 
purse, not without one little sigh at the 
thought of the lovely, new, sea-greengilk, just 
the shade that was most becoming to her 
complexion, which she had intended to 


purchase with that money, and which she 
must now resign—for Uncle John was .@! 
strict guardian, as well as father, and Dora’s’ 


allowance wasn’t over-ample—and then 
tripped down again to the drawing-room 
where Mr. Armitage awaited her. The sparkle 
of anger which the thought of the tailor's 
“meanness” had brought to her eyes was 
still there, and she said, very haughtily and 
peremptorily, as he rose to meet her: 

“Here is your money, sir. Itis just the 
amount of my cousin’s bill, I believe.” 

Mr. Armitage looked at the bills which she 
forced into his hand, in a puzzled arid confused 
way. 

“ But—but—” he stammered. 

“You will find that the amount is quite 
right,” said Dora, interrupting him, “and you 
will please return the receipted bill to my 
cousin. Good-morning, sir. John show this 
man to the dgor,” and Miss Dora swept away, 
highly satisfied with her business-like air, 
and with the dignity and hauteur with which 

-she had’annihilated Harry’s “little sneak of a 
tailor.” . 

But the individual whom she had annihi- 
lated had the air of being rather puzzled and 
amused than angry as he walked leisurely 
down the street. 

“Refreshingly cool, certainly!” he said to 
himself. “What in the name of common 
sense can she have meant? I can’t have 
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blundered into a lunatic asylum, canI? No; 
there was Caswell on the door, certainly. And 
that was Shelby’s sister, certainly—eyes and 
hair exactly like his. She must have taken 
me for somebody else, and she’s evidently a 
very high-spirited young lady. Pretty, too—a 
perfect peach and cream complexion, and a 
nice little figure. What shall I do with the 
money? I ought to have put it down on the 
table, or somewhere, as I came out, but, 
really, I was so taken aback by my singular 
reception that I hadn’t my wits about me, 
Mr. Caswell, the uncle; is out of town, they 
tell me, so I shall have to send it to her in an 
envelop.” 

Accordingly the next morning Dora re- 
ceived an envelop containing just the sum, 
and, she thought, but as she was very careless 
about such things she couldn’t be certain, 
the very bills which she had given the tailor 
the day before. 

“Probably your cousin got the money in 
some way and sent it to you,” said Bella. 

“Probably,” said Dora, rather doubtfully, 
“but it isn’t his writing on the envelop; and 
why didn’t he write and explain? And it is 
very strange that the bills should be so much 
like those Dgave the tailor yesterday.” 

“QO, perhaps he was in a hurry, and didn’t 
have time to write, and got somebody else to 
direct the envelop for him. And as for the 
bills, that is nothing; you are not sure that 
they are exactly alike.” 

And, so; accepting that as the explanation 
of the matter, Dora went, that very afternoon, 
and bought the sea-green silk, with a glad 
heart. Coming out of the store she caught 
Bella’s arm suddenly and whispered : 

“ There is the tailor!” 

Bella looked, and saw a very handsome 
young man, with dark eyes and hair, standing 
on the sidewalk and regarding Dora very 
earnestly. 

“Why, he is nice looking, isn’t he?” she 
said. “But just see him look at you. He 
seems as if he were going to stop and speak!” 

Dora’s face flushed with anger. 

“Was there ever such impertinence?” she 
said. 
And all the way home she could not get 
the impertinent tailor out of her mind; those 
grave, dark eyes followed her in a strange, 
persistent way long after their owner had dis- 
appeared. And stareély had they reached 
home when the door bell rang, and a servant 
shortly appeared saying that a Mr. Armitage | 
wished to see Miss Dora. ; 
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“That tailor again! Bella, what do you 
suppose he can want, now? He really must 
be insane!” exclaimed Dora. “Tell Mr. 
Armitage that I am engaged, and that I don’t 
wish to be troubled with him any further,” 
she said, to the servant. 

“But I don’t know, after all, but that I 
ought to have gone down,” she said, after the 
servaut had gone, “There may possibly be 
some mistake—he acted so strangely.” 

“O no, dear,” said Bella, laughing. “The 
poor fellow was probably so bewildered by 
your lovely face that he couldn’t think what 
to say, and now he has come for another 
glimpse of it.” 

“Please don’t jest about it, Bella,” said 
Miss Dora, with dignity. “I can’t think what 
possible excuse he could have made for com- 
ing here again, and when I think how im- 
pertinent he was this afternoon, I’m glad I 
didn’t go down.” 

But, if Miss Dora could have seen the little, 
stout, elderly man, with gray hair and whis- 
kers, and a rubicund visage, who was at that 
moment going down the steps, thuttering 
wrathfully to himself, she might net have 
been so glad that she didn’t go down. 

“Don't want any more trouble with me, do 
they?” said the little old man to himself, 
shaking his cane as furiously in the air as if 
every stroke were to fall upon Wis face. “O, 
if that fine young master, Harry Caswell, 
don’t find himself in hot water béfore he’s 
many days older, my name’s not Jacob 
Armitage!” 

In the two weeks that followed, the two 
young ladies in their walks and drives about 
town, encountered continually, by a strange 
¢hance, the dark-eyed young man, known to 
them as Mr. Armitage the tailor. 


“T really think you have made a conquest 


of the tailor, Dora,” said merry Bella. “Such 
eonstant meetings cannot be wholly ac- 
eidental. And what can he be staying here 
so long for? He doesn’t seem to have any 
business to attend to; I should think his trade 
in .H—— would suffer from his absence; I 
don’t think he can have any assistant in that 
little shop of his—I remember noticing it 
when I have been in H—— at the college 
commencements, when brother Phil was 
there—a little bit of a store, with ‘ Jacob F. 
Armitage, Tailor, in blue and gilt letters over 
the door.” 

“ Tlow strange that he should be so hand- 
some, so really distinguisued-looking, tsn’t 
it?” said Dora, musingly. 
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“Very strange, indeed. My dear Dora, you 
must be careful not to let the admiration, so 
earnest yet so respectful, which shows itself 
in those dark eyes kindle a reciprocal emo- 
tion in your own bosom,” said Bella, with 
mock gravity. 

“Don’t be so absurd, Bella,” said Dora, 
pettishly, yet-—shall I confess it ?—with visibly 
heightened color. “I wish he would return 
to his shop. It is very annoying to meet him 
so constantly.” 

“O well, we are going out of town next 
week, you know, and shall probably never see 
him again.” 

“T am sorry to go away without seeing 
Shelby’s friend,” said Dora, after a moment's 
silence; ‘ but I suppose he concluded to wait 
and come with Shelby. He is coming in Sep- 
tember, Uncle John wrote me; he has had a 
letter from him very lately. Then they will 
probably join us at C—.” 

C—— was a fashionable watering-place, 
which, even as early as the month of June, 
when Dora and Bella found themselves there, 
under the chaperonage of an aunt of Bella’s, " 
was thronged with guests; and in the con- 
tinual round of gayety Dora very soon forgot 
the annoying tailor. Only for a week or two, 
however, did that individual allow himself to 
be forgotten! Dora was in her room, dressing 
for a ride one afternoon, when Beila, who had 
been watching the arrivals from the crowded 
coach, rushed in, with a face expressive of 
both mirth and dismay, exclaiming: 

“Dora, Dora, your fate has followed you! 
The tailor has come!” 

“ Bella, you are not in earnest? You don’t 
mean that that man is really here!” said 
Dora, earnestly. 

“Te certainly is here, came in the last 
coach, and is now smoking a cigar on the 


‘piazza in the most nonchalant manner. And 


ifhis coming here was accidental, fate certainly 
has something to do with it, Dora!” 

But it was not accident, but a deep-laid 
scheme, that had brought Mr. Armitage to 
¢€——, as Dora would have known if she had 
been able to look into the library of her uncle's 
house on an afternoon a little more than a 
week after she left it. The group assembled 
there consisted of Mr. Shelby Caswell, unex- 
pectedly arrived from Europe on that day, 
his friend, Mr. James Frederick Armitage, 
and his cousin, Master Harry Caswell, at 
home on his annual vacation. Mr. Armitage 
had given his friend an account of his re- 
ception from Dora, and Master Harry was 
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giving the explanation of the same which had 
just struck him. 

“By Jove!” he said, “I'll tell you how it 
was. I asked Dora to pay my tailor’s bill— 
told her that the tailor, Armitage, would call 
for the money, and your name being Armi- 
tage, too, she mistook you for him! Anda 
pretty scrape it got me into, and I blamed 
Dora for it! Old Armitage said my cousin 
refused to see him, and he went to the gov- 
ernor in a towering fury with the bill. He 
must have called after you did.” 

“ And you returned the money to her, you 
say, Fred?” said Shelby. “Whom could she 
have thought it came from ?” 

“T don’t see through that,” said Harry. 
“Though she might possibly have thought I 
sent it to her.” 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” said Shelby, “we'll 
visit C at once, and Dora shall beg your 
pardon.” 

Mr. Armitage was reflecting, silently. 

“Shelby,” he said, suddenly, “I have a little 
scheme in my head, which I want you to help 

* me carry out. I want to see if it is not possi- 
ble for me to make your sister’s acquaintance, 
allowing her to think me, as she does now, a 
tailor.” Shelby’s face expressed the greatest 
astonishment. 

“ But, why—” he began. 

“It’s only a whim of mine,” said Mr. Armi- 
tage, interrupting him. “All I ask of you is 
to allow me to go to C—— alone, or, if you.go, 
too, not to betray me—not to showin any 
way that you have the slightest acquaintance 
with me. And all I ask of your cousin is that 
he will be kind enough not to undeceive Miss 
Dora about the payment of the bill, but allow 
her to think that the money which I returned 
to her came from him.” 

“ By jolly! It'll be a good joke!” exclaimed 
Master Harry. “I shall be delighted to help 
you! I'll write to her, and tell her how much 
T am indebted to her for her kindness in pay- 
ing the tailor, instead. of blowing her up for 
not paying him as I intended to. And I'll tell 
her the governer sent me some money—no I 
wont, though; she’ll know that’s a lie—I’ll 
tell her I got some money unexpectedly, and 
thought I'd send it to her at once.” 

So the matter was arranged, with only a 
faint remonstrance from Shelby; and two 
days later Mr. Armitage made his appearance 
at C——, as we have seen. When Dora went 
across the piazza, in her riding-habit, that 
afternoon, there he sat, with a cigar in his 
mouth, surveying the landscape with a most 
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serenely, self-complacent air. When she re- 

turned from her ride he was there still, but he 

did not once glance toward her, until, just as 

she was passing him, her handkerchief fel] 

from her hand at his feet; he picked it up 

with a very grave and courtly bow. The most 
provoking mischance, thought Dora, that it 
should happen to fall just there! 

For a week she saw but little of the tailor; 
once or twice at the table, and in passing 
through the hall, she felt, rather than saw, 
his eyes fixed upon her, but they were always 
instantly withdrawn when she looked up. 
But Dora had begun to feel an unaccountable 
interest in the tailor, and thought of him so 
often that she felt humiliated and angry with 
herself. ; 

But Mr. Armitage was not well satisfied; 
for no sign of success had as yet attended his 
plans. He had imagined a thousand ways by 
which he was to ingratiate himself into 
Dora’s favor; he had pictured himself in all 
sorts of heroic attitudes; plunging into the 
river to rescue her from drowning, bearing her 
off unharmed, at the risk of his own life, from 
the flames of a burning building—the hotel 
being conveniently set on fire for the occasion 
and performing a dozen other feats by 
which he should incur her everlasting grati- 
tude, and thys open the way for an ac- 
quaintance, which under those circumstances 
she could not refuse, even if he were a tailor. 
But, fora time, Fortune did not seem to favor 
him, and he was growing discouraged, when 
the fickle goddess, suddenly as is her wont, 
came to his aid. 

Dora had wanderefl off alone, one afternoon, 
in search. of flowers, and walking on, thought- 
less of how far she was going, was aroused 
suddenly from her revery to find herself more 
than a mile from the hotel, and a‘ thunder 
shower coming on. Already the rain had 
begun to fall, and Dora began to look anxious- 
ly about for a place of shelter, when she heard 
the quick clatter of horse’s hoofs coming along 
the road, and in another moment a light; 
covered carriage had stopped beside her, and 
from it sprang the tailor! There was no time 
for ceremonious speech-making, or even for 
thought, with the rain pouring in torrents 
and the lightning flashing its fiery shafts in 
their faces. Dora had a dim consciousness of 
an invitation, given in very courteous and re- 

spectful tones, and the moment she was in the 
carriage speeding away toward the hotel. 

Blessing the chance that had brought about 
the meeting, Mr. Armitage devoted himself, 
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with all the tact and skill which he could 
command, to the task of making a favorable 
impression upon his companion, and in spite 
of herself, little by little, Dora’s reserve and 
hauteur wore away; he was so brilliant and 
entertaining, and he showed, withal, so much 
refinement and culture, that Dora found her- 
self pleased and admiring, and her wonder in- 
creased with every moment, until before they 
reached the hotel she had become positive 
that there was some mistake. 

Bella, who had been watching anxiously for 
Dora, and had seen her return, camne toward 
her as she entered the room, with uplifted 
hands, and amazement and mirth ae 71 in 
the expression of her face. 

“Dora, where did you find the tailor?” 
she exclaimed. 

“He found me beside the wood, just as the 
shower came on, and I’m sure I don’t know 
what would have become of me if he hadn't. 
And he is so geutlemanly and agreeable, 
Bella, I’m perfectly sure he isn’t a tailor!” 
Bella looked very much mystified, and a little 
amused. 

“Well, a letter came for you while you were 
gone, and I thimk in your cousin Harry's 
writing. If there is a mistake probably that 
wi!l explain it.” 

Dora took the letter and opened it eagerly. 
This was what she read: 


DorA:—You’re just the nicest 
cousin that ever a fellow had! I don’t know 
how to thank you for getting me out of that 
scrape. It worried me dreadfully I was so 
afraid the governor would hear of it, and I 
assure you I feel like a different person with 
Armitage’s receipted bill in my pocket. I hope 
you received the money I sent you, which I 
was lucky enough to get from an unexpected 
quarter. By the way, that Armitage is a qneer 
fellow; he’s gone kiting off to some watering- 
place this summer—to C-——, I believe, so 
perhaps you’ve seen him. He’s good looking— 
don’t you think so?—looks like a gentleman, 
and when he goes away he ‘leaves the’shop 
behind him,’ and cuts quite a dash, they'says 
Well, I don’t blame him for taking a little 
vacation, for he works hard enough; he sews 
like lightning—did you ever see a man sew? 
—and you ought to see how he makes his 
goose fly! As ever your affectionate cousin, 

Harry.” 

Dora folded the letter up and put it into 
her pocket. 

“There isn’t any mistake, Bella,” she said. 


“ He is the tailor. How very strange that he 
should have chcsen such an occupation !” 
“Very strange and sad,” said Bella, laugh- 
ing at Dora’s regyetful tone. 
“*Tf Jacob were all that he seemed— 
And his smile were all—’” 


“ Bella, I do wish you wouldn't be quite so 
ridiculous!” said Dora. Just at that moment 
Mrs. Wingate, Bella’s aunt, entered the room. 

“Dora dear,” she said, “ who was that very 
handsome and distinguished-looking young 
gentleman with whom you rode home? I 
have noticed him several times. He has that 
unmistakable air of high birth and breeding 
which is so uncommon.” 

Bella stifled a laugh in her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and looked intently out of the win- 
dow. Mrs. Wingate was a lady who prided 
herself upon her skill and quickness in 
detecting false pretensions to aristocracy, and 
was filled with the greatest contempt for 
“upstarts” and “snobs.” 

“His name is Armitage,” answered Dora, 
faintly. 

“Ah! You were acquainted with him 
before you came here, I suppose?” said Mrs, 
Wingate. 

“T had seen him before,” said Dora, hesi- 
tatingly. And after a few more remarks, Mrs. 
Wingate sailed away. 

“Wouldn’t it have been fun to tell her he 
was atailor? Why didn’t you?” asked Bella, 
after she had gone. 

“Why, I don’t know,” answered Dora. “I 
knew that she would be so shocked at my 
riding with him, that I didn’t like to.” 

So Fortune had made one more move in 
Mr. Armitage’s favor, by gaining for him Mrs. 
Wingate as an ally; and a very powerful 
ally she proved to be. She insisted upon 
Dora’s introducing Mr. Armitage to her at 
once, and, finding him even more agreeable 
than she had anticipated, she was over- 
whelmingly gracious and cordial to him, and 
he fell gradually into the position of an ac- 
knowledged and-familiar friend of the party. 
Even Dora found it impossible to maintain 
the coldness and reserve which she attempted, 
and Bella, finding him a pleasant companion 
for the time, and enjoying the prospect of 
triumphing over her aunt by proving to her, 
at some future time, that she had once been 
deceived by “that unmistakable air of high 
birth and breeding,” was rather delighted 
than otherwise at the turn which affairs had 
taken; and so, long before the summer had 
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passed, both the young ladies had ceased to 
think or speak of him as the tailor, except 
now and then to wonder and conjecture what 
could have led him to select such an 
occupation. 

But Dora was beginning to be very slow to 
speak of Mr. Armitage in any way, which 
was very singular, Bella thought, until a faint 
suspicion began to dawn upon her mind, 
which was strengthened one day by a remark 
of Mrs. Wingate’s. 

“ Bella,” she said, “do you know I think 
Mr. Armitage is in love with Dora? and I am 
by no means sure that she does not return it. 
I hope it is so, for I like him very much, and 
I am sure, though we know so little about 
him, that he is perfectly unexceptionable.” 
Bella grew pale with dismay. Could it be 
possible that Dora was in love with the tailor? 
And would she think of marrying him? 
‘Would he presume to ask her to marry him? 

And Bella was not the only one who de- 
bated’ in her mind. these questions. Poor 
little Dora was in a sad quandary. Vexed, 
and struggling. constantly with herself, she 
could not help acknowledging that, in her 
secret heart, she thought more of, and cared 
more for, the tailor than—than for anybody 
else. in the.world! But she must not, she 
would not, be so foolish as to give way to such 
a feeling; she must never let him speak any 
words of love to her! 

But, alas for Dora’s resolution! out on the 
moonlit piazza, alone with Mr. Armitage, one 
night, before she had the slightest idea of 
what was coming, she found herself listening 
to a tender and passionate avowal of love, 
And when she would have repulsed him, her 
lips trembled so that she could not speak, 
and she stood, for a moment, flushing, and 
paling, and silent. 

“You should never have spoken those 
‘words to me, Mr. Armitage,” she said, faintly, 
at last. “It can never, never be!” 

’ Because you can never love me?” 

«“No—no, perhaps not that,” faltered Dora, 
“But—but. your profession, your occupation 
is so—so objectionable.” 

It was well that Mr. Armitage turned his 
éyes away from Dora’s at that moment, or 
the sparkle of mirth in them might have 
awakened 4 suspicion in her mind. But the 
hext moment he was as grave as before. 

“ My occupation,” he said, “is one which 
my father and my grandfather followed before 
me, and I have always considered it an hon- 
orable one; but I know that a prejudice 
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exists against it, and that, in the circle in 
which you move, a tailor is not considered a 
gentleman. But I have always had a hope— 
perhaps dream would be the fitter word— 
that one day I should find one who would 
love me for myself; who would be content to 
accept evem poverty and an humble station 
for my sake. I fancied that I had found that 
one, and my love blinded me, perhaps, to the 
great difference in our stations. O Miss 
Caswell—Dora—if you could only forget that 
difference, if you would give yourself to me, 
no woman was ever loved and cherished as I 
would love and cherish you! No rude winds 
should ever blow upon you, no care or sorrow 
that human power could arrest should ever 
reach you!” ; 

The words were very low and tenderly 
spoken, and thrilled to Dora’s very heart. 
Her impulse was to rush away from him to 
the very ends of the earth; if she stayed a 
moment longer, she felt that she should yield. 

“T cannot tell to-night—let me have time 
to think,” she murmured. 

“But don’t keep me in suspense any longer 
than you can help,” he said, earnestly. 

“In a day or two—in a few days, I will tell 
you.” And Dora sprang away from him and 
ran up to her own room, where Bella was 
awaiting her. She rushed in without a word, 
and throwing herself on the bed, began to sob 
hysterically. Bella was at her side in an 
instant with ready sympathy. 

“ What is the matter, Dora?” she said. 

“O, I can’t tell you?’ sobbed Dora. Bella 
was not without a suspicion of the truth, but 
she wisely held her peace. ‘There was silence 
for the space of two or three minutes, and 
then Dora suddenly raised her head. 

“TI must tell you, Bella; I want somebody 
to advise me,” she said. 

“I am waiting, dear,” said Bella, gently. 
Then there was another interval of silence, 
broken only by Dora’s sobs. 

“ Bella,” said she, at last, “if a person who 
was very mach bélow you in station—in a 
very humble station indeed—loved you very 
much, and—and you loved him, what would 
you do?” 

“I should marry him, I think,” answered 
Bella, promptly. “But you needn’t talk in 
that way, dear. I know, of course, that you 
mean Mr. Armitage—and a tailor isn’t so 
very bad. Just think, there have been great 
men—” 

“But what would Uncle John say? and O, 
what would Shelby say? If he were only 
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merchant-tailor, and kept a large store, it 
wouldn’t be so bad; but, O Bella, he sews 
himself, and works with a goo—goose !” 

Bella’s round, black eyes grew rounder and 
blacker. 

“A what?” she said. 

“A goose,” repeated Dora, with slight 
asperity in her tone. “Don’t you know what 
that is? It is something that tailors use.” 

This was a little too much for Bella’s 
gravity; she turned her head away to conceal 
the smile which she could not prevent, but 
Dora saw the motion and rose quickly, 
smoothing out her rumpled dress with an air 
of dignity. “I think you are unkind to laugh, 
Bella,” she said, “though I know I am 
behaving in a very childish and :idiculous 
way.” 

Of course Bella was filled with instant 
contrition, and atoned for her fault by giving 
all the sympathizing counsel in her power to 
poor Dora, who wiped away her tears at 
length, and began to feel a little comforted. 

In the meantime, in his own room, Mr, 
Armitage was perusing, with a very vexed 
face, a letter which he had just received. It 
was from Mr. Shelby Caswell, who requested 
his immediate presence at the summer resort 
among the mountains where he was staying, 
as he wished to see him on an urgent matter 
of business, 

“If you haven’t finished your masquerad- 
ing yet,” the letter said, “ and are afraid Dora 
will think it strange that you should leave 
C—— to go to another summer resort, you 
can let her think that you have gone back to 
‘your shop’ in H——; and if you have got on 
faf enough to propose @ correspondence, as I 
should judge by your last letter you had, you 
can ask her to direct your letters to H——, 
and Harry will send them to you.” 

It was very annoying to be obliged to go 
away just at this time; but the business aflair 
was very important, and if he didn’t go Shelby 
might appear at C—— and ruin everything. 
Accordingly, a few moments after, a waiter 
brought a note to Dora, and in another half 
hour Mr. Armitage was in the cars whirling 
away from C——. 

His note to Dora was a very affecting one, 
judging, as Bella did, from Dora’s appearance 
while reading it, closing with the information 
that he should be obliged to be away two 
weeks, and begging that she would not keep 
him in suspense that length of time, but 
would write to him and tell him her decision ; 
three little words that he could think of 
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would be sufficient, he said; for he knew 
that, if she loved him, she would not let her 
pride stand between them forever. 

After a week of doubt and indecision, Dora 
finally came to a conclusion, and Bella saw 
on her table one morning a dainty little 
envelop directed to Mr. Jacob F. Armitage. 

“You see I am going to begin at once to 
try to get used to the name,” she said, smiling 
faintly. “O if it were airything but Jacob!” 

Master Harry Caswell had received instruc- 
tions to go every day to the post-office, as 
soon as the mail came in, and inquire for 
letters for Mr, J. F. Armitage, lest tbe letter 
should fall into the hands of the other Mr. J. 
F, Armitage; but every day, even on the day 
when Dora had sent her letter, he went away 
empty-handed. 

For, woful to relate, that delicate little 
epistle, in its perfumed, rustling, French 
envelop, which Dora, impelled by that myste- 
rious evil genius who takes delight in ruffling | 
the course of true love, had directed to Jacob 
Armitage, found its way into the dingy little 
receptacle for letters which graeed the shop 
door of the bona fide tailor, the little, gray- 
headed old man who had threatened such 
dire vengeance against Harry Caswell when 
he received Dora’s message that she wished 
to be troubled no more by him, 

The little tailor’s correspondence was not 
very extensive, and he turned Dora’s letter 
over and over, with a puzzled look on his 
face, as he took it from the box. Then he 
carried it up stairs to the little reom over the 
shop where his wife sat. 

“Look a here, Clarindy,” he said; “I've 
got a letter!” 

“Bless us! who is it from?” exclaimed 
Mrs, “ Clarindy.” 

The little man opened it slowly, as if im- 
pressed with a profound sense of the weighty 
responsibility of the undertaking. 

“ Read it out, man, an’ let’s hear it!” said 
his wife, impatiently. 

He began to spell it out slowly and labo- 
riously : 


“DEAR Mr. ARMITAGE,—I am willing—to 
accept poverty—and an humble—station for 
your sake. I will not—let my pride—separate 
us forever—though, even now—I cannot help 
—wishing that you had—chosen some—other 
profession—than that of a tailor.” The-little 
man’s eyes opened very wide, and he leoked 
into his wife’s face with a comical look of 
surprise and consternation. “Pride and 
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prejudice—have been conquered—by a feeling 
—deeper than themselves—and I am willing 
—if it will make any amends to you—for the 
scornful—and unkind—way in which I've 
often—treated you—to say those—three 
words—which you asked me to—I love you. 
“Dora CASWELL.” 


The climax was too much for the little 
tailor; it added the last feather’s weight to 
his astonishment, whfth overcame him utterly. 
He sank down into a chair, and wiped his 
little bald head with his handkerchief. 

“Bless my soul!” he ejaculated, at last; 
“Dora Caswell! That's Harry Caswell’s 
cousin—the young woman that was to pay 
my bill, and sent word how she didn’t want 
no more trouble with me!’ 

Mrs. Clarindy’s face was a study for a 
painter; amazement and wrath mingled in 
its expression. 

“The impudent hussy! Loves you indeed, 
does she? Yessir, that comes of your galli- 
vantin’ off alune to the city! Let me see her 
—let her tell me that she loves you!” And 
she shook her fist in the air, her eyes fairly 
blazing with anger. 

« La, now, Clarindy, don’t take on so!” said 
the tailor. “I never laid eyes on her, to my 
knowledge; but she’s most likely seen me 
somewhere. If I were a young man, as I was 
“onee, it wouldn’t be surprisin’; but—” 

His wife was too much excited to hear 
anything that he said. 

“Now, Jacob Armitage,” she said, inter- 
rupting him, “I am agein’ to answer that 
letter myself. I'll give her a piece of my 
mind! A‘ecep’ a’ humble station, will she ? 
An’ you a tryin’ to palm yourself off for a 
widderer, as I make no doubt you did—” 

“TI tell ye I never see her!” said the little 
tailor, excitedly. “She must ’a’ seen me un- 
beknownst to myself, and been attracted ved 
once by my face or my fine figger.” 

But his wife’s wrath was not to be dimin- 
ished, and the next night Dora received a 
letter, written in a coarse, scrawling aia, to 
this effect : 


“I take my pen in hand for.to answer the 
imperdent letter that you rote my husban’, 
an’ to tell you that I am alive an’ flourishin’, 
an’ you wont proberble have to accep’ the 
*umble stashun of bein’ his wife rite away. I 
s’pose likely he represents bimnself a single 
man when he goes gallivantin’ off, leavin’ his 
lawful wife to home, but I'd have you under- 
stan’ that sich is not the case, an’ you better 


not rite him no more love letters, ef you don't 
want to hear agin an’ more foreable frum 
“Yours respectfully, 
“ CLARINDA ARMITAGE.” 


“ O Bella, Bella, he’s married!” cried Dora, 
holding the letter out towards her, with 
quivering fingers, her face ashy white. 

Bella glanced it over hastily. 

“ Dora, there is, there must be some strange 
mistake! Mr. Armitage never could have 
married such a woman as that!” 

Dora put her hand up to her head. 

“I don’t know,” she said, feebly. “Things 
grow stranger and stranger, and I believe | 
am growing crazy !” 

But poor Dora’s grief and suspense were 
not destined to last long. The very next 
night the mail brought her a letter from 
Harry, and, with an instant presentiment 
that it contained some explanation of the 
mystery, she tore it open eagerly. 


“ Dear Dora,” he wrote, “I’ve been stand- 
ing by and seeing you deceived, and even 
helping to deceive you, for a long time, but 
now I see that it is beginning to get you into 
a fix, and when I think how many fixes you’ve 
helped me out of, I haven’t the heart to do it 
any longer. Dora, the fact is, there are two 
Mr. J. F. Armitages, when they’ve been mak- 
ing you believe there was only one. Mr. 
Jacob F. Armitage is a little old man who 
keeps a tailor’s shop here in H——; Mr. J. 
Frederick Armitage, who has been at C—— 
with you this summer, is a lawyer, and 
Shelby’s particular friend. Shelby came 
home more than two months ago—I know 
you've received Jetters from him since then, 
which he pretended he enelosed in letters to 
father, and got him to direct so that you 
needn't think it strange that they were post- 
marked P——~; and one day, at our house, 
Mr. Armitage told us about calling on you, 
and the queer reception you gave him, giving 
him money and having him shown out before 
he could explain. (By the way, it was he 
that sent you back the money, not I.) Of 
course I understood at once that you mistook 
him for the tailor, and told him so, and then 
he said he wanted to try'to get acquainted 
with you, allowing you to think him a tailor. 
So he made Shelby and me promise not to 
expose him, and—well, I suppose you know 
the rest better than I do. He has gone to 
Shelburne, where Shelby is now, instead of to 
H—, as he let you suppose, and he wanted 
me to get a letter which was to come to the 
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post-office here, and forward it tohim. As I 
didn’t get any, I had a suspicion that it had 
fallen into the hands of the tailor, and went 
down to his shop this morning, to ask him 
about it, when, the moment I entered the 
shop, his wife began to tell me, in a great 
rage, about a love-letter which my cousin had 
written her husband! Of course I under- 
stood at once how matters stood, but I had 
the hardest work to convince the old woman 
that the letter was not intended for her hus- 
band; but she finally said ‘ef there was a 
mistake, shé hoped you’d excuse the letter 
she wrote you.’ I tried to get the letter, but 
she said she had burned it. I'm very sorry 
that I had anything to do with this, Dora, for 
I think it was a very shabby trick, though I 
thought, at first, it would be only a good joke. 
1 hope you'll forgive me, and believe me, as 


always, your affectionate cousin, bad, 
RRY. 


Great was the excitement when the two 
young ladies perused this epistle. Dora was 


divided between indignation and delight, and 
it was difficult to tell which predominated. 
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But when, a few days later, Shelby and Mr. 
Armitage, learning from Harry that their 
plot was discovered, appeared in C——, in a 
rather abashed and contrite frame of mind, 
Miss Dora was as dignified and stately as any 
tragedy queen. But Iam obliged to confess 
that her dignity and stateliness were not very 
long-lived, and before many days passed, Mr. 
Armitage had the pleasure of hearing a 
repetition, in very faltering accents, of a 
portion of the contents of that letter which 
had fallen a victim to the wrath of the tailors 
wife; and before the next summer came, 
Dora wore bridal white and orange blossoms, 
with Bella beside her, radiant in pink tarletan, 
and Mrs. Wingate in the background, serene- 
ly triumphant. And, as yet, Dora has never 
been sorry for the resolution that she made 
to sacrifice wealth and station for “love's 
sweet sake;” and I really think that she js 
sometimes sorry, in her foolish, romantic 
little soul, that her husband is not what she 
fancied him to be, that she might prove how 
contented and happy she could be with the 
“poverty” and the “humble station.” 


BERTILA. 


BY RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 


Down a dreary, dreary glen 
Long I Nved, remote from men, 
In a celf that had been graven, 

By some hermit, in the stone 
Where the owl, and bat, and raven, 
Were my visitors alone. 


_ Passing strange what there befell 
Of an evening, as alone . 
T was sitting by my cell: ; 
Dear old times came back once more,— 
The dear old times long, long since gone, — 
Plain as if I lived them o'er. 


And, entraneed, I fixed my eyes on,— 
Mid.a sky of dusk and gray,— 

Golden streaks in the horizon, 
Harbingers of brighter day; 

*Twas a moment's ease from care, 

One when everything was fair— 

Fair as to an infant’s eyes 

Dreams of late-lost paradise. 


Then I raised my eyes up slowly, 
And, O heavens! what did I see, 

Like an angel pure and holy, 
Coming down to visit me? 


As the little path descended 

Not right down, but strangely wended 
In and out among the trees, 

Was she lost or in my sight; 

While the softly-swaying breeze, 
Lifting up her golden hair, 

In the mellow evening light, 

Cast a halo round her head, 

Such as saints are wont to wear, 


Down she came the narrow way, 
Where man’s footsteps seldom stray, 
Until by my side she rested, 
Where we used to sit of old; 
For it was the place we trysted, 
Where our loves we first had told. 


Sitting by her on the stone, 

As I did in years agone, 

Thus about our love I spoke, 

While in mine her hand I held: 
“Though the chain has long been broke, 

Yet would I essay to weld; 

Closer still the ends I'd bring 

That were parted long in twain; 

Making links together cling, 

Making love complete again.” 
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Then I gently swept the golden 
Tresses from her fevered brow, 

And I asked her, “ Were the olden 
Days less fair than these are now?” 

But she made me no reply, 

While the tears gushed to her eye; 
Sure, in holding down her head, 

And in pointing with her finger 
Cross the wold, while sad she said: 

“IT must on, though I would linger.” 


Suddenly the sky grew drear, 

Noise of tempest we could hear, 

And the rumbling of thunder 
Gathering nearer and more near, 
And the rustling of dead leaves, 
That the snakes were creeping under. 


And black scuds came drifting by: 
“See, a storm-clond darks the sky; 

If you stay a little here, 

It will brighten, and,” said I, 
“You can journey void of fear.” 
“I must on,” she made reply. 


- “Then I'll journey by your side, 
As I did in days of old, 
And your wandering steps I'll guide 
’Cross the stream and through the wold, 
Where lurk dangers manifold.” 


But at this she sank her head, 

And, in most regretful tone, 

Tremulous and low, she said, 
“T must journey on alone; 
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False I have been and untrue, 

And the vows that once were spoken— 
Vows of fealty to you— 

I have trampled on and broken; 

Yet from those I crave release, 

Else no more for me is peace.” 


“Peace be yours forevermore, 
All your vows I now forego; 
Peace be yours,” I gently said. 
“What I’ve borne you did not know, 
Or you could not have betrayed.” 


And she went into the wold, 
Where lurked dangers manifold, 
With the dark cloud overhead, 
And the serpent "neath her tread. 


Till she faded from my sight 
Upon her my eyes I kept, 
Until hid by storms and night, 
Then my happiness was o’er: 
And I bent me down and wept, 
As I never wept before. 


Still, at times, a loving voice 

Makes my longing heart rejoice, 
And there comes a happy face, 

That her beauty doth inherit, 
Bringing gladness in the place. 

But, alas! it is a spirit 

Who is envious of me, 

That I live remote from men, 

That I live contentedly 

Down a dreary, dreary glen, 

Where she'll never come again. 


MILDRED’S CROSS. 


‘BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


“Yrs sir, you will indeed find a great 
change; Miss Mildred has improved very 
much.” 

“Indeed!” One might easily imagine that 
the speaker mentally added, “ there was room 
enough for it,” by the sarcastic tone in which 
the above was uttered, but he said nothing 
more, but tipped his chair back and .puffed 
away, watching the vapory wreaths of smoke 
as they floated away, and cast a glance now 
and then toward Mrs. Haskell the house- 
keeper. 

“Yes, Mr. Lucien, Miss Mildred is a fine 
young lady, pretty, amiable and accomplished.” 

“Pshaw!” 

“Dear me, he is just the strange creature 
that he was five years ago,” thought Mrs. 


Haskell. “ Yes sir, she is indeed; you will be 
delighted to see how lovely she has grown. I 
will send her to you at once.” 

“ Well, she wishes me evidently to bear in 
mind that my protege has improved,” thought 
Lucien Rushton, as the housekeeper left him. 
“It is very odd, but that little girl whom I 
left here five years ago, a little black-eyed elf 
in pinafores, somehow, or rather has entirely 
gone out of my recollection, yet she must be 
eighteen if she is a day, quite a young lady. I 
wonder what she is like! Like all her sex, 
sentimental, idle, silly, extravagant. Bah! I 
dread it.” 

“Mr. Rushton, Miss Mildred will see you in 
her parlor. This way please.” 

“ Well, upon my word, matters have come 
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to a queer stand that I should be ordered be- 
fore Miss Mildred in this way. It strikes me 
that I could have seen her here quite as well. 
I wonder who stands highest here in au- 
thority,” thought Rushton; but nevertheless 
he arose and followed Mrs. Haskell with a 
very good grace. 

It was a large, elegantly-furnished apart- 
ment, with a soft carpet whereupon the 
heaviest foot might tread noiselessly. The 
walls were covered with rare pictures; faces 
that seemed to live upon the canvas, eyes 
that met your gaze with a life-like earnestness, 
Jandscapes that carried one back to the green 
fields and dark woods, and almost made one 
listen for the rustle of the leaves; or long 
stretch of rocky beach and foam-crested 


waves, made you pause before them to listen 
for their mournful music; marble busts of 

‘great men, and exquisite little groups, the 
fanciful ideas of the ambitious sculptor; 
vases of curious devices, and pretty little or- 
naments lay here and there, all betraying the 
taste of the fair owner. 

Before the fire Mildred Blanchard sat, un- 
conscious of their presence, and everything 
save her own dreamy thoughts. He could 
not see her face, only see the fine form, the 
sweeping folds of her rich dress, and the 
well-shaped head and coils of shining hair. 

“Mildred!” She turned, and perceiving 
them, arose and came toward them. Lucien 
Rushton looked inquiringly toward Mrs. 
Haskell. Could this be the little romp he 
had left five years before? This girl before 
him, radiant in her glorious beauty ? - 

“Miss Mildred, Mr. Rushton.” 

She held out her hands and smiled her wel- 
come, and he took them and looked into her 
face with an earnestness that brought the 
blood in a torrent to her face, and the dark 
eyes drooped until the long lashes swept her 
cheek. 

“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Rushton.” 

“And 1 am glad to meet you, Mildred, al- 
though you seem a perfect stranger. I see no 
trace of the little girl I left behind ine. You 
are greatly changed.” 

“Am I? I see no change in yourself.” 

“You remember me, then?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And you are glad to see me?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Thank you. It is very pleasant to find 
some one at home to welcome me after all 
these years of absence. Come sit down and 
tell me of your life during these past years.” 
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“Tt would be hardly: worth your while to 
listen. My life has been like that of school- 
girls generally. I have been very, very happy, 
thanks to your kindness.” 

“Why, to me?” 

“ Because, but for your benevolence I should 
have been unable to enjoy the luxuries that 
make up my world; but for you, I should 
have been homeless, and in all probability 
been a shop girl, and gone home from my 
hard work, with a face like those I see night 
after night, from my window, where young 
girls pass in crowds with such sad, world- 
weary faces that my heart aches for them. I 
should have been among them but for you.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 

“Why not? There are thousands as deli- 


cate as myself who are forced to earn their 
own bread. Why not 1?” 

“ Let us talk of something else.” And there 
in the dim firelight the two sat talking of 
their past, and perhaps their future. 

There was nothing remarkable in the way 
in which they chanced to be thrown together, 
& mere everyday occurrence. Rushton Iiall 
needed a housekeeper. Miss Adela Rushton, 
who had for years presided over her brother's 
house, suddenly died, and he, finding the re- 
sponsibility he was obliged to assume by no 
means a slight one, advertised at once for a 
housekeeper. A pale, little woman, dressed 
in deep mourning, accompanied by a little 
girl of eleven or twelve years of age, was the 
very first applicant, and he sought no further. 
There was something so quiet and refined 
about her, so different from the class he ex- 
pected to deal with, and, more than all, she 
reminded him of his mother, and that was 
enough; immediately Mrs. Blanchard became 
mistress of Rushton Hall. 

Lucien Rushton was not fond of children, 
particularly, if they wére in any degree 
strange, and he at once concluded that Mil- 
dred Blanchard was the strangest creature he 
ever met, so they never got acquainted, When 
Mrs. Blanchard died, he felt her loss, indeed, 
for she had most faithfully discharged her 
duties, and made his home a happy one; and 
for her sake he could not shut his heart 
against the friendless orphan; so he adopted 
her, and sent her away to school, provided 
everything necessary for her comfort and 
ease; and little Mildred went on her happy 
life without a care or grief, seeing but little uf 
her careless guardian, only meeting him ocea- 
sionally during her short vacations, and he 
left for Europe without even a good-by; and 
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thus she faded from his memory, her name 
never passed his lips or entered his heart 
during his long absence, and her existence 
was forgotten until Mrs. Haskell mentioned 
her name the hour of his arrival. He wonder- 
ed at his strange forgetfulness, and allowed 
memory to carry him back to the strange 
child, with her big, black eyes and odd man- 
ners, and, although the housekeeper tried to 
convince him that Miss Mildred had greatly 
improved, he was by no means prepared for 
the vision of grace and beauty that met his 
astonished gaze. He went to his room that 
night feeling very much as a person feels in a 
dream, and he actually rubbed his eyes, to 
assure himself that he was wide awake. 

“Confounded awkward place, this,” said he, 
on finding that he was wide awake, “I hardly 
know what to do. I can’t call her my daugh- 
ter or my niece, everybody would know 
better. She is a lovely girl. Who would have 
thought it?” 

Perhaps Mildred songht her room with the 
same thought. She had ample reason for 
them, for this guardian was neither old nor 
ugly. 

“ Miss Mildred rises early, sir, and takes a 
ride before breakfast,” said the servant, in 
answer to Mr. Rushton’s inguiry. 

“So Mildred is an early riser. Humph! 
unlike American girls.” 

“ What is that, Mr. Rushton ?” 

“I was speaking of your early rising; a 
practice not much in use among our American 
girls. I am glad to learn that it is one of 
your habits.” 

“Thank you.” 

“It will be an example for the ladies I 
expect daily.” 

“Company, ah!” 

“Ves.” 

A shadow passed over her face. Of all 
things in the world she dreaded to meet 
strangers. She had seen enough of them to 
know that they were cold and curious, and 
she had no desire to know more. Besides, 
she had promised herself many happy hours 
in the society of her guardian, in listening to 
a recital of his travels and experiences, and 
company would interfere. 

He saw the cloud and said: 

“You are not pleased.” 

“No sir.” 

“You will receive and entertain my 
guests ?” 

“ Yes sir, to the best of my ability.” 
“That is all l ask. A party of friends will 
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spend a few weeks; after their departure, 
you can go back to the old quiet life if you 
choose.” 

“I shall. Ido not like society, generally.” 

“You are very strange; young girls gener- 
ally prefer society to solitude.” 

“T am an exception.” 

From garret to cellar the house rang with 
their gayety, and in a few days the quietness 
that had so long pervaded was driven far 
away, and each nook and corner was, as well , 
as the drawing-rooms and hall, one scene of 
confusion. 

Mildred, quiet, graceful and lady-like, treat- 
ed each guest with politeness—nothing more. 
She was not at home among them, and she 
was not hypocritical enough to laugh and ap- 
pear merry, when in her heart she wished 
them leagues away. So she kept in her own 
pretty rooms as much as she could, without’ 
appearing positively rude, and none pre- 
sumed to thrust themselves upon her 
uninvited. 

One afternoon Arthur Langley, one of the 
guests, a handsome, dashing fellow, who had 
been casting sly glances in Mildred’s direction 
from the hour of their meeting, in passing 
along the hall, saw through the open door the 
taste and elegance therein, and the beautiful 
occupant alone busily engaged with her 
sewing. 

“Ah!” thonght he, “this is where she 
hides herself when I want her for a drive or 
a walk after dinner!” 

Arthur Langley was not timid, and it did 
not cost him a thought, when he stood boldly 
upon the threshold and said: 

“May I come in?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Not very cordial, upon my eal ” he 
thought, but added, aloud, “ then I will doso. 
You are delightfully situated. This is the 
best part of the house, and you have a cosy, 
nice, homelike retreat, but you ‘should not 
keep it all to yourself.” 

“Perhaps not, sir, but I am very selfish.” 

“You should not be. It is a bad trait in 
one’s character.” 

“ Every one is selfish.” © 

“Not so. Iam not.” 

“Yes you are, sir.” 

“That is what I call a flat contradiction, 
indeed,” thought he. “You are severe, Miss 
Blanchard. Do you mean it?’ said he, lean- 
ing over her chair and looking into her face. 

She looked up quickly, and a smile flitted 
across her face, at his earnestness. 
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“ Of course.” 

A fvotfall in the hall caused them both to 
look toward the door. Mr. Rushton stood 
there looking calmly at them. He stood but 
a moment, and then walked away without 
speaking. The hot blood rushed to Mildred’s 
face, and for a moment she could have struck 


Langley for his boldness, then she was angry 


with herself for that smile. He had seen it. 
What would he think? Pshaw! nothing, of 
course not. Why should he? Surely she 
was old enough to smile upon a gentleman if 
she chose, without asking permission, and he 
would not care for her to doso. Thus Mildred 
silenced her heart, thus grew more civil to 
her, visitor, and, until supper, he lingered in 
her pretty drawing-room, and distened to her 
pleasant conversation. 

“Have you passed the afternoon pleasantly, 
Miss Mildred ?” asked her guardian, at supper. 

“ Quite so, thank you,” she replied, without 
raising her eyes. 

“I am glad. I was afraid you might feel 
lonely.” 

“Thank you, sir; I did not.” 

“Will you join us to-night? we are going 
out for a sail.” 

“You are very kind, but I think I will 
remain at home.” 

“ Langley, you will go, of course ?” 

“Where?” he asked, as though perfectly 
unconscious of the conversation going on at 
his very elbow. 

“O, out for a sail.” 

“Couldn't think of it. I am not particu- 
larly. fond of that gort of amusement.” 

Mildred’s eyes flashed. He would give Mr. 
Rushton every reason to think that it was 
understood between them. 

“The old gent will be jealous, Miss Blan- 
chard,” said Langley, as they passed out of 
the supper-room, 

Jealous! Was it possible that any one 
coupled her name with his, If so, how strange 
and awkward his position. Mildred stifled the 
cry that rose from her heart, hurried to her 
own room and locked her door, determining 
to pass the evening alone. 

She began for the first time to realize the 
awkward position in which she was placed. 
Upon Mr. Rushton’s bounty slie had no claim. 
He was nothing to her, and how mean and 
worthlessshe must seem, thus dependent upon 
him, making no exertion to help herself, look- 
ing to him for everything. 

“I will go away! I will be dependent no 
longer. These people look at me so strangely, 
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as if they thought me what I really am, a poor 
nobody. I will give them room for no further 
speculation. I will go to-morrow.” 

To-morrow—but where ? 

Where, it matters not. Heaven had pro- 
vided for her when left a helpless child, alone,. 
and she had no fears. Others did the, same; 
others as delicate as herself. A vision of the 
crowd of pale-faced girls, that had so awaken- 
ed her sympathy, came before her. She would 
never be a shop-girl, however, for she could 
teach, or write, and so with her brain in a 
strange, confused whirl, Mildred gathered up 
her wardrobe and laid each thing carefully in 
her trunk, wrote a brief but sufficiently ex- 
planatory note to Mr. Rushton, went to her 
bed and cried herself to sleep. 

“Ts Mildred ill, Mrs. Haskell? It is long 
past her hour of rising,” said Mr. Rushton, the 
next morning. 

“T will see, sir.’ Ina moment she came 
back pale and flurried. “Miss Mildred is not 
in her room, sir, but here is a note directed 
to yourself, which I found upon her table.” 

“A letter for me!” He hastily broke the 
seal and read. It was brief but pointed. She 
explained the motives which prompted her. 
Told him how embarrassing her situation had 
been since his arrival, of her delicacy in ac- 
cepting his bounty, and begging him to allow 
her to pass from his memory as she had done 
during the years of his absence. 

Rushton crushed the paper in his hand, and 
strode toward the stable. 

“ Jackson, did you drive Miss Mildred out 
this morning ?” 

“Yes sir, to the depot. She left for the ae 
in the first train.” 

“ Foolish child!” 

He did not wish to furnish material for 
gossip for the whole party, during their stay, 
so he quietly informed them at breakfast that 
Miss Mildred had suddenly been called away, 
and would not return for several days, and 
thus prevented further inquiry. 

“ Strange,” he thought, “that she should so 
foolishly turn from a home like this, to poverty 
and wretchedness, for such must certainly 
follow her, weak, inexperienced girl as she is. 
I must seek her at once.”s 

* 

“Ihate you, you are s cross, mean old 
maid, and my mother says so.” These were 
the endearing epithets that were daily heap- 
ed upon the poor head of Miss Gilson, the ill- 
paid governess of the juvenile portion of the 
Marle family, and so she did not wince at 
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this, merely giving the offending youngster a 
sharp look, and placing before him, for the 
twentieth time, the schoolbook, which had 
as many times been thrown at her head, or 
upon the floor. 

“ Master Harry, I shall call your mamma if 
you do not attend to your lessons.” 


“I don’t care. She will fix you for trying ~ 


to make me study when I don’t feel like it. 
So, what will you make by it, old lady ?” 

“Nothing, surely,” thought the weary gov- 
erness, for she very well knew that Harry 
spoke the truth. So she turned to the others. 
‘Delightful situation, indeed! Coaxing, plead- 
ing from morning until night, listening to 
recitals of half-learned lessons; rebuked by 
mamma for their slow progress; growled at 
by papa, who considered governesses the 
largest kind of humbug, and tolerated only 
for Mrs. Marle’s sake, who tolerated them 
simply because it was fashionable. 

Poor Miss Gilson. How many times the 
white hand passed over the aching brow, and 
the dark eyes grew moist with bitter tears. 
She was not used to it evidently, this réugh, 
hard life; if she had been it would not have 
pained her so. Mrs. Marle often came upon 
her, sitting with folded hands, her eyes wan- 
dering away out beyond the tall houses, with 
such a strange, dreamy look in their depths, 
as though in the clouds lay sweet pictures of 
the past. There was no looking into the 
future, one could easily see that. Mrs. Marle 
concluded she must be love-sick, and declared 
she would not have her in the house. Miss 
Gilson heard her declaration, and pride for- 
bade her waiting for a dismissal, but prompted 
her to withdraw at once, which she did, to the 
utter consternation of Mrs. Marle, who had 
not the most remote idea of discharging her. 

Once more, Miss Gilson packed her trunk 
and started fourth. She had found a little 
room in a quiet house, where she could live a 
short time until something presented itself. 
Something presented itself shortly, in the 
shape of an advertisement. Somebody wanted 
a governess, so she replied at once, and was 
soon favored with a call from the advertising 
party, Mrs. Watson. The very first thing 
necessary was references. Miss Gilson was 
very sorry, but, being a perfect stranger in the 
city, it was impossible to obtain references. 
Mrs. Watson might take her a few weeks on 
trial. Mrs. Watson could not think of it, so 
she lost the situation. E 

Miss Gilson went on, day after day, seeking 
employment, but in yain; and she awoke one 
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morning to find herself the possessor of a 
tagged fifty cent bill, all the money she had 
in the world. It was Wednesday morning, 
and fortunately she had paid her board 
until Saturday night, so she could face her 
landlady without flinching, but that was all; 
no prospect of obtaining more. 

“ Well, I don’t know what I am to do, I am 
sure; I cannot obtain a situation as governess 
or music teacher without references. 1 know 
of nothing but sewing, plain sewing. Dear 
me! they do not make enough to keep soul 
and body together. But it will at least keep 
me from actual starvation. I will try it, and 
see. I can but try; if I fail I have done no 
more than thousands have done before me.” 

Into a tailoring establishment, down town, 
Miss Gilson walked with the air of. a person 
who was determined upon succeeding, and 
soon walked out with her bundle of work and 
the knowledge that she had done so. 

It proved to. be no easy task, to sit from 
morning until night stitching away on the 
heavy work, and Miss Gilson’s heart and 
fingers grew weary. In vain she searched the 
long column of “ wants” that daily lined the 
papers, to find a situation, whereby she might 
change her unpleasant mode of living, and 
the poor seamstress grew pale each day, until 
the brightness faded from her face entirely, 
and she looked gray and old. The cross she 
had taken upon herself was too heavy, and 
she groaned beneath its weight. It would 
crush her, by-and-by, unless some friendly 
hand lessened its weight. Poor, sad-faced 
woman! There are but few real brave women 
in this world, and she was not one of them, 
although she had struggled hard and kept up 
for a long time; but she was fast losing heart. 

One evening, coming home in the dim 
twilight, with her work, she let her mind 
wander far away, back to the old-time joys, 
and the crowded streets of the dirty city faded 
from her sight. The bustle and noise grew 
fainter, and then died away altogether, and 
the poor seamstress was happier in the sweet 
forgetfulness that followed, than she had been 
for months. 

“There are no cards, sir, nothing by which 
we can learn her name or residence. She is 
probably a servant, or something of the kind. 
She will be around all right in a few minutes.” 

A servant, or something of the kind! This 
man saw only the plain, cheap dress and 
scanty shawl. The other, the kind-faced 
doctor, who was leaning over her, saw the 


small, white hand, and the delicately-chiselled 
features, and thought, “she is a lady, at all 
events.” 

“Never mind, sir, I'll take care of her 
myself.” 

Thus Miss Gilson’s life changed. 

A sweet, delicious awakening, from a long, 
refreshing sleep, into a World full of light and 
beauty. Miss Gilson looked about her. Such 
real elegance! surely this must be liome. Yet 
no; for, from without, the noisy din of the 
city could plainly be heard, so it could not be 
home. It was very pleasant, this picture- 
lined room, with its soft curtains and richly- 
colored carpets, and delicate ornaments 
scattered here and there. It seemed like a 
dream, and, child-like, she closed her eyes, 
and then opened them again quietly to see if 
it was areality. Yes, it must be, for it was 
all there. 

“Are you better, poor child?” The owner 
of the pleasant voice leaned over her, with 
almost motherly tenderness. 

“Yes, much better, thank you. But how 
came I here ?” 

“You fainted in the street last night, and 
Doctor Lindsay brought you home. You 
were very ill all night, and we had to use 
every possible means to prevet you from 
having a fever. You have had a long, sweet 
sleep, and I am glad to find you better. But 
you are not strong yet, but need rest, and you 
must not rise to-day.” 

She was perfectly contented to lie, and 
watch the little busybody as she fidgeted 
about the room, coming every now and then 
to give the pillow a pat, and to see if she 
needed anything, and thus she passed the 
long day. 

The next day, dressed in a soft wrapper, 
her dark hair smoothed back from her white 
forehead, she received her kind benefactor. 

He came and took her hand, saying, 
kindly: 

“You are better, my young friend ?” 

“Yes sir, thank you.” 

“Are you strong enough to join me at 
dinner ?” 

“O yes, I beg do not let me occasion more 
trouble.” 

“It is no trouble, child, to send your meals 
to your room, but it will be much more 
pleasant to come down to the dining-room. I 
shall have company to-day, merely an old 
friend; no one whom you need feel the least 
embarrassed at meeting.” 
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Miss Gilson would really have preferred her 
meals in her own room, rather than meet a 
stranger, but she could not recall her ex- 
pressed willingness to join him, so she said 
nothing about it. 

They talked on for a long time, and he, 
with his peculiar delicacy of manner, gradu- 
ally drew her out, and they chatted on with 
the familiarity of old friends, until the sharp 
ring of the bell for a moment interrupted 
them. 

“That is my friend; I know his ring,” said 
he, rising and going toward the door. “Ah, 
right on time, my boy; am glad to see you. 
Miss Gilson, allow me to present my friend, 
Mr. Rushton.” ; 

“Mr. Rushton !” 

“Mildred!” 

The blood crimsoned her face, and fora 
moment she stood with bowed head and 
drooping eyes. 

“Mildred, speak t6 me, poor child. You 
are glad to see me, are you not ?” 

“Yes, delighted, Mr. Rushton.” 

“Well, well, I don’t understand this at all; 
what does it mean, Lucien ?” 

“There has been a slight mistake, Doctor 
Lindsay ; this is not Miss Gilson, but Mildred 
Blanchard, my ward.” 

“Well, that is odd.” 

That evening, in the drawing-room, they 
sat, Mildred and her kind friend, and she told 
him of her life during the past two or three 
months, and he shuddered and drew her close 
to him. 

“Will you go back home with me, 
Mildred ?” 

“Independence is sweet.” 

“You can be independent. Will you be- 
lieve me if I tell you that I am dependent 
upon you?” 

“ Por what, pray ?” 

“Love, Mildred. No, don’t start, child, I 
mean it. I know Iam too old to talk such 
things to you, but they are in my heart.” 

Her answer came. She nestled close in his 
arms, and laid her weary head upon his 
shoulder. 

“Take me home.” 

The very next day Doctor Lindsay and 
Lucien carried their charge back to Rushton 
Hall, and in the village church, Doctor 
Lindsay gave the bride away some few weeks 
later. 
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I SHALL never again meet one who re- 
members events antecedent to the Revolution, 
yet one such I have known. Her headstone 
is almost hidden by briery vines, in a plot less 
a “cemetery” than a “graveyard,” for a cem- 
etery should not grow blackberries. A tavern 
is a hotel, unless the paint be off and the 
chimney-top show unsightly seams; then a 
hotel is a tavern; and so of cemeteries and 
graveyards. Twenty years ago, a grim hack- 
man deposited the old lady at this place. 
“Tomb” or “sepulchre” we may call her 
house, but the worms know it to be a grave— 
though that is a bitter, bitter word, from 
which the sugar-coating will keep getting off. 

Like all aged people, Mrs. Ferguson de- 
lighted in retrospection. “Dear me,” she 
said, speaking of the far past, “what a time 
it was when John left us—poor brother John! 
He has been at rest for years and years, and 
it makes no difference now whether he served 
king or congress; but it did then. Let me 
see, I was born in °61,so I must lave been 
nine years old when John went away, for 
that was in 1770. John was born in 53— 
fifty-three and seven are sixty, and ten makes 
seventy—yes, in the year 70, John was 
seventeen. 

“TJ well remember h's departure and all the 
details attending it. Mr. Brown had a vessel, 
a brig, I think it was—two masts, isn’t that a 
brig?” 

“Well, yes,” said Uncle Benjamin, “if. it 
has yards across, and braces, and buntlines, 
and bowlines, and clew-garnets, and reef- 
tackles—in fact, if it be two-thirds of a ship, 
it is a brig.” 

“ Bless me, you must have a good memory! 
Well, John went in the vessel,.whether brig 
or not; he had always been crazy to go to 
sea. The captain allowed him to put on 
board a ‘venture’ to sell at Havana, and I 
recollect how proud he seemed in his new 
character of merchant. He would bring 
home coffee and sweetening enough to last us 
a lifetime, and I think all the young men of 
the néighborhood were in expectation of 
cigars—then an unusual luxury—and all the 
children of oranges. 

“When the vessel went down the river, 
mother cried. We could see it plainly from 
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the high land where we lived, and I remem- 
ber it had a broad, English flag flying, for we 
were under King George then; bright scarlet 
—its arms a red cross upon a blue field. It 
was a very handsome flag, as much so as our 
present stars and stripes; showy, and with a 
substantial look, as if the ensign of a great 


“After John was gone, mother found little 
enjoyment in anything; she wondered how 
her boy was faring; she wished he could have 
some of our good, warm breakfast; and one 
morning, when she opened the door of the 
room where he used to sleep, and looked at 
his couch, so still, and undisturbed, she wept 
bitterly. It was a pity, I thought, that John’s 
bed could not have gone away with him; for 
its loneliness was like a voice that mother 
could hear. 

“At length father came home one day with 
a letter inscribed, in red characters, ‘ By 
Ship.’ It was from John; a pretty scratchy- 
looking letter, I remember; written, he said, 
after his day’s work at discharging cargo was 
finished. What love it breathed for us, and 
how proud the young sailor seemed of his 
nautical’ acquirements. He introduced a 
great many sea terms, more than necessary, 
I dare say, just as your story writers do.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Benjamin, “if he did 
not say ‘Shiver my timbers!’ I can forgive 
all the rest. That ejaculation makes fine 

capital for writers, but I never heard a sailor 
use the expression in all my life.” 

“No,” continued Mrs. Ferguson, “he did 
not say that; but he talked fluently of ‘star- 
board,’ and ‘larboard, and ‘halyards, and 
‘weather earrings,’ just as if he expected us 
to say, ‘ There, now we know.’ He remained 
at Havana two or three months, and in one 
of his letters gescribed the tedious manner of 
loading; the molasses being sent in from the 
country in small casks, slung upon mules; a 
dreadful slow way of transportation, I should 
say.” 

“It is not so now,” said Uncle Benjamin. 
“TIT have hoisted cargo from three in the 
morning until ten at night. Empty casks 
are stowed in the hold, then hogsheads of 
molasses hoisted on deck, and those below 
filled from them through a leather hose.” 
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“Ah, yes,” said the old lady, smiling; “ it 
cannot harm us to know how things are 
done. Well, at last we heard that the Moro 
Castle, John’s vessel, had sailed for home. 
Whenever the south wind blew, mother 
looked anxiously down the bay; at morning 
she thought he must surely come before 
night; and, once or twice, in the hazy atmos- 
phere, she mistook the trees of neighboring 
islands for masts; then at evening, he would 
come ere the morning; but he came not. 
Forty days passed; fifty, sixty, seventy; and 
it was hard to say when hope should end, and 
mourning should begin. The neighbors gave 
us all the consolation they could; they re- 
called the long passages of which fathers or 
brothers had told them, or which themselves 
had made. Old Captain Gifford had been 
seventy-nine days from Havana—vessel cov- 
ered with ice, heavy gales ahead. Whenever 
he was too far west, the wind would haul 
‘nor’ard and east’ard,’ and stay there; and 
when he was too far east, it would haul 
‘nor’ard and west’ard,’ and blow so that four 
men could hardly hold one man’s hair on! 
Yet now Captain Gifford was at home, alive 
and well. 

“After listening to such accounts, mother 
would feel better for a time; and even on the 
eightieth day, she thought of Captain Gifford’s 
seventy-nine, and this was but one day more; 
and the ninetieth was but eleven days more, 
and a long, northerly gale might have made 
the difference. But between the ninety- 
ninth and one hundredth day, mother’s 
spirits sank rapidly. A hundred sounds vast- 
ly larger than ninety-nine; with its two 
ciphers between her heart and hope, she 
could only weep in agony. He would not 
come now, we knew that; and we thought 
how the seasons would revolve—the planting, 
the mowing, the harvest of the corn—how 
they would return again and again, and bring 
not him we loved. How tedious would seem 
our daily occupations, and to what end? 

“Two years passed, and we had begun to 
take a sickly interest in events of the day, 
when brother Charles, now seventeen, who 
had for some months been humming old 
songs, like the ‘Tempest’ or ‘Captain Death,’ 
came home one day from the neighboring 
town, and told us that one Captain Lindsay, 
with whom he had accidentally become ac- 
Guainted, and who commanded a sloop called 
the Hannah, wished to engage him as a hand 
on board his vessel. At first, mother would 
not listen to the proposition; but as father 
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knew Captain Lindsay to be an excellen’ 
man, and as Charles had evidently arrived at 
the determination, that unless he could be a 
sailor he would be nothing, and especially as 
the voyage was to be only to New York, she 
at last consented. But even a New York 
voyage was, at that day, of great magnitude. 
The passage through Hell Gate was painted 
by mariners in frightful colors. The ‘ Race,’ 
at the eastern end of the Sound, was a strait 
mentioned not without solemnity; and Bren- 
ton’s Reef and the ‘Dumplings,’ off Newport, 
were associated with shipwreck and gloom. 

“Tt was a sad day in our household, when 
the sloop Hannah went plowing down tho 
Narragansett. We watched her sail till it 
faded in what is called the ‘West Passage? 
and hoping that she might not strike upon 
‘Whale Rock,’ or drift ashore upon ‘ Beaver 
Tail,’ we left all to destiny, and tried to be 
happy; but it was a gray kind of happiness, 
like summer in November. It was that state 
of feeling through which common events 
become more impressive and fixed in memory, * 
just as a red-leaved tree is more distinctly 
remembered than a green one. 

“The ‘ Boston Massacre,’ of two years pre- 
vious, was now an old story, but our interest 
in the acts of Britain was revived by the con- 
duct of some naval officers at Newport. A 
saucy little schooner, called the Gaspee, had 
lately arrived there, whose commander took 
it upon himself to overhaul, as a sailor would 
say, all vessels that did not show what he 
conceived a proper deference to his greatness. 
More than once, after hearing the sound of 
cannon towards the mouth of the bay, we 
discovered that the Gaspee had ‘brought to’ 
a coaster, in mere wantonness. You know 
the old doggerel says: 


“*No honest coaster could pass by, 
But what they would let some shot fly.’ 


“As the time drew near for the Hannah to 
return, mother gr¢w more and more anxious. 
Since the loss of her oldest boy, the weakness 
of her nerves had caused her to magnify 
every danger threatening other members of 
the family. Charles might be killed by a shot 
from the Gaspee, or seized by her unscrupu- 
lous commander and forced to serve in the 
king’s vessel. To a ‘mind diseased,’ the im- 
probability of evil results counts fof nothing, 
so long as such results are possible. 

“A grim Narragansett Indian, an undoubted 
descendant of the great Miantonomah, had 
seen the ‘canoe with the big thunder’ chase 
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and overtake a vessel close by the lighthouse 
at Warwick; and though this vessel was cer- 
tainly not the Hannah, yet the incident 
increased mother’s uneasiness, ‘Shooting 
Star, the Indian, had been a firm friend of 
John’s, and feeling equal interest in brother 
Charles, he kept a sharp lookout for Captain 
Lindsay's returning sail. We all thought 
much of Shooting Star, for with John he had 
trapped the otter and marten, or encountered 
the fierce gray wolf,a race not then wholly 
banished from the Narragansett swamps. 
And now the red man looked for Charles as 
he had once before looked, O how vaiuly, for 
John! 

“One day, when the wind blew strongly, 

we saw a sloop beating up the bay, and from 
some peculiarity which only a sailor would 
have remarked, Captain Gifford pronounced 
it to be the Hannah. Considerably astern of 
this vessel was another, which he said was a 
topsail schooner. Presently we saw a wreath 
. Of smoke curl up from the latter, and heard a 
gun. She was firing upon the Hannah! I 
cannot describe our excitement. Then, in 
spite of the strong wind, the Hannah set 
another sail, a three-cornered one, a gaff- 
topsail, I -think the old captain called it. 
Away under the eastern shore, she tacked 
and stood west, directly towards us; and the 
captain sail this was her losing tack, because 
the wind was northwest. Close in by the 
shore she came, almost at our feet, rolling the 
foam in a cataract, and lying nearly on her 
side. Charley, who was tending the jib sheet, 
as father said, waved his hand to us, and 
Captain Lindsay shouted, though we could 
not distinguish his words, and pointed up the 
bay, as if to indicate that he would give his 
pursuer a hard trial on the next stretch. 
Then the sails shook, and the sloop turned 
her bow from land.” 

“Went about,” murmured Benjamin. 

“Yes, went about, Banjamin—no doubt 
that’s orthodox—and headed right for Provi- 
dence River.” 

“*That’s your sort! I heard old Captain 
Gifford say. ‘The Gaspee will need a good 
pilot shortly; she draws more water than the 
sloop.’ 

“The English vessel did not come as near 
us as the Hannah had done, but tacked when 
well off shore; I could, however, plainly see 
‘the men on board, the most prominent 
figures among them being the marines or 
soldiers, dressed in red coats. In the middle 
of the deck—” 
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“Amidships,” suggested Uncle Benjamin, 
quietly. 

“No doubt that is the term, Benjamin, and 
I should speak by ‘the shipman’s card; but 
these things are so difficult. Amidships was 
a glittering object which father said was the 
pivot-gun, and just before the vessel turned 
around—went about, 1 mean—it was fired. 
Then he saw a round hole through one of the 
Hannah’s sails, but. mother did not perceive 
this, and was too far from the rest of us to 
hear Captain Gifford’s comments. Father 
had told her that the war vessel was firing 
only blank, cartridges, and this assurauce 
gave her some comfort. 

“ Both vessels were soon at a considerable 
distance from us, and while intently watching 
the Gaspee, I thought, at length, that she 
seemed to stand still. Then her sails flapped 
to and fro, and were all lowered with such 
alacrity as to remind me of the shutting of 
an umbrella. Captain Gifford, old as he was, 
leaped clear of the earth. 

“* Blessed England! said he, for patriotism 
had not yet estranged him from the old 
channels of expression, ‘blessed England! 
she’s aground! High water; tide just turn- 
ing; wind nor'west. She’s fastened for the 
next twelve hours; good, good, good!’ 

“Towards sunset, squads of people were 
seen upon the shores, Father went to 
Providence to look after Charles, and old 
Shooting Star, from his home in the Narra- 
gansett woods, came to our door with an 
‘ugh’ more emphatic than usual, then trotted 
along the shore to join those who were nearer 
the vessel. Soon he returned, and at a dog- 
amble started off for his abode. 

“Twilight thickened, and the king's 
schooner grew dim upon the bleak strand; 
first the masts, like ‘old leafless tree trunks, 


. and then the dark hull, utterly fading away. 


At length Shooting Star returned, and with 
him another Indian, but they made no pause, 
and passed on up the shore. Father was yet 
absent, but we doubted not that the Hannah 
had arrived at Providence, and were in mo- 
mentary expectation of his return with 
Charles, As it grew toward midnight, how- 
ever, we felt a vague alarm. What could so 
long detain our absent ones? 

“The wind was now still, and about eleven 
o’elock, from the direction in which the vessel 
lay, we heard the report of firearms. Soon 
after, a light spot showed itself against the 
black stretch of the opposite shore, and then 
a narrow flame, no higher than a man, shot 
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up and flickered and broadened. It caught 
at some substance above, and crawled rapidly 
aloft. Presently a great volume of fire, over- 
whelming the first feeble column, burst from 
below, showing masts, and black spars, and 
furled sails, as if they had been within a 
stone’s throw of us. 

“*Blessed England! it is the Gaspee!’ cried 
old Captain Gifford. ‘Who has done this 
deed 2 The old man had hobbled tu our door. 

“Soon after this the schooner blew up, and 
the furniture of our house rattled and jarred 
by the fearful concussion. In a few hours 
father returned with brother Charles, and in 
their company were Shooting Star and his 
comrade. Both father and Charles had a 
singular appearance, as if they had attempted 
to remove some dark substance from their 
faces, but had only partially succeeded. 
Great was mother’s rejoicing over Charles; 
it dispelled’ the nervousness she felt at the 
strange events of the night. 

“Father informed us that they four, with 
sixty others, all dressed as Indians, had 
boarded and burned the Gaspee— 


“* Set the people on the land, 
And burned her up, we understand,’ 


“The young Indian who. accompanied 
Shooting Star remained silent at the door, 
but the descendant of Miantonomah was 
more sociable than usual. 

“* What if hear from son John?’ he asked. 
‘Suppose son John no dead—suppose catch 
more otter in swamp?” ° 

“*O, said mother, ‘do not speak so! 

“*Suppose me hear from son John? Sup- 
pose me see him? me bring him home? No 
hurt, no frighten—John no spirit—me see 
John alive ? You no be scared, me bring him ?” 

“This strange address startled us, but 
obeying Shooting Star’s gesture, father fol- 
lowed him out doors, while mother nearly 
fainted. In a short time they returned. 

“*Mary,’ said father, ‘I have heard strange 
news. You know we have always thought it 
possible that John might somewhere be alive. 
Do not faint—there, there, Mary! I feared 
so.’ And he placed mother almost lifeless in 
achair. Ina moment she revived; a strength 
unusual seemed to bear up her spirtt, and 
father continued, ‘John may yet return; he 
is not dead, he is not dead, Mary! 

~“*0, for Heaven’s sake, tell me all! said 
mother; ‘telt me all, and I will be strong. 
My poor lost one—where is he?” 
“* Here, mother, here?’ 
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“Tt was John’s voice that answered, it was 
John’s foot upon the threshold. He had 
washed the dark stain from his face, and 
flung aside his blanket. Mother looked wildly 
in his brown eyes, then fell upon his neck. 
After long weeping, she spoke: ‘O John, 
John! and is the old sorrow really gone ?” 

“At last her calmness returned, and then 
we all sat down to hear John’s story. His 
vessel, upon the homeward passage, had been 
rubbed by Bellamy the pirate, who sailed in 
the Whidah frigate. This notorious bucca- 
neer, being short of men, compelled John 
and one other to enter his service. While 
the ship was taking in water, at an unin- 
habited spot in Jamaica, the two men found 
means to escape to the woods. Subsequently 
they were seized by a British press-gang and 
conveyed on board the Jersey, seventy-four, 
then at Port Royal. Thence they were 
transferred to the Gaspee, which soon after 
sailed for Newport. Here John was surprised 
to learn that the vessel from which Bellamy 
had taken him had never reached home, hay- 
ing probably gone down in a great gale which 
the pirate ship herself encountered soon after 
parting with the merchantman. On’‘the very 
day of the Gaspee’s destruction, John had 
escaped from her, and, apprehensive of pur- 
suit should he return home, had sought 
shelter with his old friend Shooting Star. 
While on board the Gaspee, he had been so 
closely watched that no communication 
between himself and the shore was possible 
until the moment of his escape; and finally, 
his singular manner of revealing himself to 
us had arisen from a wish to surprise, joined 
with a hesitancy at the abruptness of such a 
proceeding. His American shipmate, upon 
the capture of the Gaspee, took a very infor- 
mal farewell of Lieutenant Duddington her 
commander. 

“For three years brother John was not 
without fear of arrest; then came Lexington 
and Bunker Hill; and Britain had no more 
jurisdiction over the soil of our country. O, 
how often John told us his story. His cruise 
with Bellamy was of itself a romance, and so 
of his strange wandering in the woods of 
Jamaica. Poor John! he had no more love 
for the sea, and we were all so glad!” con- 
cluded the good old lady. 


“* Now for to find these people out, 
King George does offer very stout,” 


hummed Uncle Benjamin; but he had for- 
gotten the rest, and so have I. 
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MY RAILWAY COMPANION. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


A YEAR ago I was a confirmed old bachelor. 
I scoffed at the women (God bless them !)— 
and in the club-room, on the street, at the 
evening party, and everywhere else where I 
could get an audience, I always took the op- 
portunity of discoursing at large on the faults 
and feelings of the gentle sex. 

And I am going to tell you what made me 
thus misanthropic. If it had not been for 
Fanny Gray, it would never have happened. 

Naturally, I am happy to say, I am one of 
the best-tempered, most generous-hearted 
fellows in the world, but early in life I had a 
disappointment in love; and you know a 
disappointment of that kind is sufficient to 
change the whole course of an individual's 
life. I could instance a great many distin- 
guished men as cases in point, if I were so 
disposed. 

My disappointment occurred, as I said, 
early in life, very early, in fact. I was but 
seventeen, and she was fourteen. We went 
to school together, and I used to help her 
over the bad places in the road, and in vulgar 
fractions; and from helping her in difficulty, 
I got to loving her. And here let me throw 
out a hint to mankind at large. Never get to 
assisting a woman in trouble, unless you are 
willing she should win your heart; for she’ll 
be sure to do it, whether she wants to or not. 
Man is an animal that enjoys being looked up 
to, and being asked advice of; and if a woman 
once defers to him, and gets him to decide 
things for her, he’ll just as surely fall in love 
with her as he’s living. 

Fanny was a pretty girl. Everybody said 
so, and it was an undeniable fact. She had 
yellow hair, all crinkles and curls; and brown 
eyes, and such a white skin, and the prettiest 
little feet and hands in the world. Why, my 
hand isn’t a large one, but I could hold both 
of hers in one of mine and not half try. 

How well I remember the night I told her 
that I loved her. It was in October—most 
cross-grained things happen in October, I 
believe ;—we had gone together over into the 
lake pasture after the cows; and I had got 
down on my knees right in the wettest, 
spongiest part of the path—nearly ruined the 
knees of my new gray pantaloons, I recollect 
—and poured out my passion at her feet. 


She laughed in my face. Perhaps you have 
noticed that girls in general have a habit of 
giggling. Yes, she laughed in my face, and 
told me to go home, and eat my bread and 
butter like a good boy, and not be troubling 
her with talk like that. She said she was a 
great deal too young to think of marriage; 
and that when she was old enough, it was 
her intention to marry a duke, at least; and 
live in a palace, and go to the queen’s draw- 
ing-rooms, and be called “my lady,” etc. 
And then she laughed again. 

l rose from my knees very hot and angry, 
and told her she was a heartless flirt, and 
mentioned to her that my heart was broken; 
but. she only laughed the more. And in the 
midst of it, along came Harry Smith, whistling 
“ Hail Columbia ;” and she let Harry take the 
bars down for her, and lift her over the brook, 
and I was jubilant when, in the middle of the 
stream, Harry’s legs failed under him—for he 
was a stall fellow, and she was as plump as 
a partridge—and he slipped down with her, 
and both got as wet as minks. 

Well, that was years ago, but I never fully 
recovered from the sting her unkind refusal 
gave me. If 1 have said anything about the 
female sex of which I ought to feel ashamed, 
anything which was wrong, Fauny Gray 
ought to be held accountable, not I. 

I went home feeling as if I did not care a 
straw for life, I did not eat my supper, and 
Aunt Peggy made me drink some appetite 
bitters, in the virtues of which she had great 
faith. I went up to my room early, packed a 
few things in a valise, and the next day ran 
away to New York. 

I intended to ship on a whaler, but there 
was no chance at the time, and I got ona 
coaster instead, The Polly Jane only ran 
with freights to Philadelphia, but that voyage 
was enough. I wanted no more of the sea. 
I thought I should never live to reach land; 
and the: sailors, unfeeling wretches, did little 
else but laugh at me. 

Once back in New York, no money could 
tempt me to try my luck again on the briny 
deep. I got a chance as errand-boy in the 
mercantile establishment of Story, Johnstone 
& Co. It was a good place, and my employers 
did the liberal thing by me. 
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I wrote home, and informed my anxious 
parents where I was; and I made up my 
mind to make trade my life business. Step 
by step I advanced, for I was faithful, and I 
am happy to say, possessed considerable 
business talent. 

I arrived at the dignity of clerk in due 
time; then I was book-keeper, and three 
years ago, when Mr. Story retired from the 
firm, I became the junior partner. Eighteen 
months afterward Johnstone died, and I 
bought out his heirs, so 1 am now head of the 
establishment. 

People call me a good-looking fellow, and I 
don’t pretend to dispute with them. It is 
extremely impolite to contradict folks, you 
know. I think myself that I am _ passable, 
though I have always wished my hair had 
been black, instead of reddish-brown. But I 
wont color it; I have got a little too much 
pride for that. 

Well, about a year ago, I found that busi- 
ness required my presence in Chicago. An 
hour or two before I was ready to start, my 
particular friend, Tom Jasher, came ——s 
into my counting-room. 

“Stanford,” cried he, “I've a great favor to 
ask of you.” 

“Anything, my dear fellow,” said I. “Any- 
thing I can do for you will be a great 
pleasure.” 

“TI told Nettie you would,” said he, “but 
she insisted you wouldn't! She—” 

“Humph!” said I. “Women are selfish 
creatures, and judge everybody by themselves. 
I am sure, Tom, I should be delighted to 
oblige you!” 

“Thank you. It will be such a relief to 
me. You see, I was going to Chicago myself, 
to hunt up some claims the first of the 
week—” 

“Give them into my hands, Tom,” said I; 
“Tl attend to them.” 

“O!” said Tom, coolly, “ John Nason went 
last night, and he’s going to see after that 
business. I should have gone myself, but you 
see the baby was taken sick, and Nettie will 
not consent that I should leave it. And, 
indeed, I do not wish to.” 

“Confound the babies!” said I, mentally, 
but not audibly; for Tom Jasher, good fellow 
as he is, is a perfect spoony on babies! So I 
said, aloud: 

“Well, trast ‘your business to me, old 
friend.” 

“T shall always remember it in you, Fred,” 
said he, speaking a little hesitatingly, as if he 
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feared, after all, that Nettie might mee judged 
me more correctly than himself. “I want to 
get you to take charge of a woman—a lady— 
as far as Chicago.” 

“Goodness gracious, Jasher !” ex- 
claimed I, “ you know | detest—” 

“O, now don't be foolish, Stanford!” replied 
he. “This is none of your giggling young 
girls. She is my wife’s earliest friend—they 
love each other like sisters; and she is a very 
nice, sober-minded, cultivated lady. She 
never faints away, nor carries bandboxes; 
and she will give you no trouble at all. She 
is going to her family in Chicago. I should 
have gone with her, but, as I was saying, the 
baby took cold, and he’s ecroupy, and there 
are symptoms of pneumonia; and all the 
relief he gets is in onion poultices and yellow 
snuff.” 

“ Babies are a nuisance!” said I, gruffly. 

“O no, indeed!” ejaculated Tom. “ Why, 
my dear fellow, we couldn't think of living 
without our little Freddy! Named him after 
you, my boy. Named him last night. Nettie 
decided on it. She said there was no one in 
the world, after me, of course, that she 
thought so highly of as Frederick Stanford ; 
and she thought Freddy was such a pretty 
name !” 

“Tndeed!” said I, a great deal mollified, 
and not a little pleased at having a child 
named after me—we all have our weaknesses, 
you know—*“indeed, Jasher, this is unex- 
pected; decidedly so.” 

“It is nothing more than you deserve, 
Stanford,” said Tom, enthusiastically, grasp- 
ing my hand; and I thought there were tears 
in his eyes, but it might have been the effect 
of my cigar smoke, for the room was full of 
it. “You are a good fellow, Stanford—a 
deuced good fellow! Your principal failing is 
your dislike of women and babies; but I live 
in the hope that you will get over it in time. 
If you could only ste Freddy now! The 
darling! it would do you good to hear him 
try to say papa! It is perfectly charming!” 
And Tom rubbed his hands, and got very red 
inthe face, and looked as happy as if he had 
just heard that his grandfather was dead, and 
had willed him half a million. 

After a moment he partially subsided, and 
went back to the old subjeet. 

“What do you say to taking charge of the 
lady ?” 

I swallowed down the lump in my throat, 
and answered, bravely: 

“Tl do it, Jasher. I suppose, if she’s the 
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reasonable person you represent her to be, 
that she'll not be expecting me to do the 
agreeable to her? All I shall have to see 
after will be her luggage, and getting her 
something to eat ?” 

“ Yes,” said J&sher, in such a peculiar tone 
that I could not tell whether the fellow was 
ridiculing me or not. “All a woman wants is 
to have her baggage seen after, and some 
victuals to eat now and then.” 

Jasher took his leave, promising to be at 
the station in good season, with my travelling 
companion, 

I need not tell the reader how blue I felt 
over the arrangement to which I had con- 
sented. I wanted to oblige my friend, but I 
much rather he had asked me to endorse his 
note for ten thousand. 

I was at the depot early. If there is any- 
thing I hate, it is being hurried on my way to 
adepot. Hurrying destroys a man’s dignity, 
and it wilts his collar, especially if he wears 
paper; and it generally makes him sweat, and 
then his hat produces a red streak on his 
forehead, and he is apt to get out of breath, 
and out of temper, also. I bought my tickets, 
and paced the platform impatiently. I wished 
Jasher would come. I felt some curiosity to 
see the lady who was to be my travelling 
companion. Nothing more than a natural 
feeling, you know. 

Time wore on—the first bell struck, and 
still he did not arrive. I was nearly deter- 
mined to go on board the cars, for I am one 
of those men who have an aversion to the 
rush for seats at the last minute. I have no 
special ambition to get my name into the 
newspapers, by falling between the cars some 
day in getting into them, and having my legs 
cut off, or my head crushed. Not at all! 

Just as I was going on board, Jasher came, 
hot, and flurried, and breathless. He had a 
lady on his arm whom he presented to me. 
I understood the name, Mrs. Graves, or 
Gaines, I could not tell which. Jasher was 
so out of breath that he could not articulate 
very plainly. She was rather a small woman, 
for which I was thankful, for if there is any- 
thing I deprecate it is a woman of the Ama- 
zonian mould. It is too much of a gvod 
thing. 

I saw in the newspaper the other day, that 

- the most disagreeable way which women. have 
with them, is to weigh two hundred! .And- 
the genius who wrote that paragraph is wise. 
It is truth, double-distilled and boiled down, 

Mrs. Graves wore a gray travelling-suit, 
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just short enough to show her charming little 
foot; and a small foot was always my admi- 


ration, notwithstanding I was a woman-hater; 
her dress was trimmed in black, and she had 
on a brown hat with a scarlet rose in front, 
and a blue veil all over her head and face. 

“ Homely as sin!” said I, to myself; “ pretty 
women never wear veils—that is, thick ones.” 

Jasher had got the baggage checked and 
the tickets bought. These were transferred 
to me, together with the neatly-gloved hand 
of Mrs. Graves, and I escorted her into a car, 
It was not very crowded, and I gave her a 
seat just in front of mine, for I had decided 
that I would not sit on the same sofa with 
her. I did not care to be quite so near a 
woman as that; for if I did, she would expect 
me to talk to her, and tell her the names of 
the stations, and buy her Lady’s Books, and 
oranges, and photographs, and peanuts, when 
the venders went through the cars. Not that 
I begrudged the money, but you see I did not 
want to be agreeable ta any woman. 

Ihad just got myself comfortably fixed, 
with my overcoat on the seat beside me, and 
my newspaper spread out, when in sailed a 
woman full six feet high, and stout in propor- 
tion, with her arms full of a poodle, a band- 
box, a big paper parcel, a satchel, and a pot 
of verbenas. And before I could lift hand or 
voice to prevent her, she had plumped her- 
self gown beside me, bundles and all, spread 
her stiff, hooped petticoat over my kuees, and 
set her bandbox and parcel into my lap with 
the remark: 

“ Here, mister, just you hold them things. 
I've got the verbenas and Pet to take care of, 
and that’s enough for me. Dear me! can’t 
you set over a little? I’m awfully crowded!” 

I was on the point of dropping her luggage, 
stepping unceremoniously over her, and tak- 
ing a seat with Mrs. Graves, but just as 1 was 
rising for that purpose, a nice-looking young 
gentleman, with curly black hair, entered the 
car, laid his daintily.gloved hand on the back 
of her seat, and asked the question: 

“Ts this seat engaged, madam ?” 

“No sir,” replied the sweetest voice I had 
ever heard; and I have a fine ear for music. 

“ May I sit here?” as deferentially as if he 
was asking a sovereign to spare his life. 

“If you please,” said she. And I could 
have troll him as he sat down beside her, 
his arm toughiaggher shoulder, and his hand- 
some face bent down to talk to her. I could 
not help feeling angry with him, but then, of 
course, it was not from any special interest in 
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her, for he hated the sex, but because he had 
so much better a seat than I had. For my 
partner smelled of musk and onions; and 
one of these odors alone is bad enough, but 
combine them, and it is dreadful! 

The curly-haired fellow made himself in- 
tensely agreeable to her. He bought a comic 
paper, and they laughed over it together, and 
by-and-by he bought some popped eorn, and 
they ate that together. I was fairly boiling 
with rage, and when Mrs. Poodle addressed 
me a question, I answered her so sharply 
that the poodle barked and made a snap at 
my elbow. Sagacious little cuss! he must 
have known that I had murder in my heart. 

After a while we came to a stopping-place. 
The curly-haired fellow put his shawl over 
the back of the seat, to keep his place for him, 
and went out. Quick as thought I piled the 
boxes into Mrs. Poodle’s lap, stepped over 
her, and took the seat the young man had 
just vacated. 

Mrs, Graves looked up at me im evident 
surprise. She had removed her veil now, 
and I was atonished to see how pretty she 
was. I had expected she was elderly, and 
this lady could certainly not be more than 
twenty-five, I thought. I was thirty. I had 
long before deeided that she was a widow— 
probably that was what her dress was trimmed 
in black for. 

Ihonored her now with a good look. Her 
hair was a rich, golden brown, and gathered 
into a knot behind, from which strayed a few 
careless ringlets; none of your detestable 
waterfalls, composed of curled hair, old stpck- 
ings, split zephyr, black yarn, and dirty horse- 
hair. She had a clear complexion, with a 
dash of crimson in the cheeks, brown eyes, 
and a mouth that—well, I was an old bach- 
elor then, and did not believe in women; but 
I did think I wouldn’t mind touching those 
red lips with my own, just to see how it would 
seem; for, in all my life, I had never kissed 
any woman but my mother—if I except Aunt 
Peggy, who had the catarrh and took snuff. 

Before many moments elapsed, the curly- 
haired young man returned, and looked dag- 
gers and butcher-knives at me. 

“This is my seat, sir,” said he, with an air 
of authority. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said I. “This 
lady is under my charge, and I claim the 
right to sit with her.” 

“Under your charge!” said he, with a look 
of surprise. “Then why the deuce didn’t 
you sit with her before ?” 

11 
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“T—I—thonught she would be more com- 
fortable with the seat to herself,’ said I. “I 
am sorry to disturb you, sir, but you can take 
the seat I have just left.” And I pointed 
with my thumb over my shoulder, to the seat 
Mrs. Poodle occupied. Q 

“Thank you for the suggestion,” said the 
young man, “but I prefer the smoking-car.” 
Which proved him to be a very sensible 
fellow, after all. 

Well, it wasn’t half so bad as it might have 
been, to sit beside my travelling companion. 
She did not smell of musk, and she had no 
bundles, poodles, nor bandboxes. The wind 
eame in at a crack of the window, and I fixed 
a shawl to keep it out, and somehow I tceuched 
her hand. What a thrill went through we! 
It was like taking a shock from a galvanic 
battery, only rather pleasanter. 

Pretty soon we fell to talking. I do not 
remember what we commenced about, but I 
recollect distinetly that I was surprised to 
find how sensible she was. It was a little 
curious to me where a woman ever managed 
to pick up so many ideas; and it was still 
more curious how she knew just what to say 
and where to say it. 

To cut a long matter short, we had an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant day of it; and when night 
came, Mrs. Graves. went off to sleep wi h her 
head on my coat, and a shawl piled up against 
the side of the car. But by-and-by I fell to 
thinking that the road was so rough and the 
the cars jolted so, that she would not rest 
well, and then I wondered how I coult fix 
her better. 

The lights had burned very dim—evidently 
kerosene was scarce—and the passengers 
were all asleep and snoring, as people never 
snore anywhere except in a railway-car, and 
—well, you see I pitied her poor head, bob- 
bing round so with every jolt, and I just drew 
it down to my shoulder and put my arm 
around her to keep her in place. I hope no 
one will be unkind enough to blame me for 
so doing; it was all the result of my naturally 
kind heart, you know. 

You ask me how I felt? Why, as if I had 
swallowed a couple of rainbows washed down 
with cologne and otto of roses! Probably [ 
was not quite in my right mind with the 
novelty of the sensation, and that was what 
made me kiss her; and after the first kiss, 
somehow there didn’t seem to be any stop- 
ping-place. But then I had never had any 
practice, and I wanted to perfect myself, you — 
know. 
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I did not sleep any that night; it seemed as 
if I ought not to sleep; somebody might have 
picked my pocket, or there might have been 
a collision, or something might have hap- 
pened, and so I had to kiss Mrs. Graves now 
and then to keep me awake. 

Next morning she awakened as fresh and 
rosy as a pink just blossomed. She asked me 
if I had rested well, and I told her yes, 
delightfully! How pretty and refreshed she 
looked. Not gray, and stupid, and red-eyed, 
as everybody else did, but just as bright as if 
she had slept in her own bed at home. 

I don’t believe that any of us begin to 
realize how much of our good looks is due to 
a judicious use of soap and water, and fine 
combs; but a few days and nights’ travel on a 
railway will wake us up to an understanding 
of it; for if any one has beauty enough to 
make them look decent after a night’s rest ( ?) 
in a railway-car, then they never need be 
afraid that time will destroy their beauty; 
for what a night, under the circumstances 
mentioned, can’t do, time can’t do either. 

By-and-by we came to a refreshment stop- 
ping-place, and there we all washed our faces 
and got something to eat. And such a cup 
of coffee as I had! It was nectar! She 
sweetened it for me, which is the only reason 
1 know of for its superiority. 

Ah, well! that was a delightful journey, 
but I must not be too lengthy in describing it. 

A little while before we would reach 
Chicago, Mrs. Graves turned to me and said: 

“Mr. Stanford, { cannot express the grati- 
tude I feel toward you for your kindness. i 
am afraid I have given you a great deal of 
trouble—” 

“Trouble!” interrupted I. “Whatever I 
have done has been a pleasure !” 

“You are very gallant to say so; but I 
know what a nuisance you consider all 
women, and—” 

“Not such women as you,” said I, cursing 
the luck that had revealed my predilections 
to her, and making a vow that when I saw 
Tom Jasher, I would blow him up for telling 
her. 

“Thank you.” And she laughed in a way 
perfectly bewitching. “You are very good; 
and now that our journey is almost at an end, 
perhaps you had better give me my checks. 
Charles will be at the depot to meet me, and 
he will relieve you from the trouble of seeing 
after my luggage. Dear old fellow! how de- 
lighted I shall be to see him. Only think! I 
have been absent from him four long months.” 
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Charles! 

My heart seemed bursting the moment she 
spoke that name with such a longing accent 
of fondness. 

Charles! how I despised that cognomen! 
I heard of a man once named Charles who 
was hung. Mentally I wished this Charles 
could speedily meet the fate of his namesake. 

And I had supposed she was a widow. 
Jasher had said she was going to join her 
family. Well, who should her family be but 
her husband and children ? 

Good heavens! and there was no denying 
it; I had fallen in love with her. I might as 
well own it first as last. I ought to have 
known that if she had been a widow she 
would not have worn that red rose on her 
hat; but then women were up to all sorts of 
dodges about dress. And here I had been 
hugging her, and kissing her, and pressing 
her hand—and she another man’s wife! And 
I was angry enough with this abominable 
Charles to wring his neck; and so-full of pain 
and despair that I would have swallowed a 
teacup full of laudanum with pleasure. 

Evidently she thought I did not hear her 
request, for directly she repeated it; and I 
gave her the little bits of brass with a deep 
sigh which I could not smother. 

“You do not look well, Mr. Stanford,” said 
she, kindly. “I fear the journey has not been 
pleasant to you.” 

“Tam perfectly well, thank you,” I growled; 
and took out a newspaper and pretended to 
read the rest of the way. I caught her look- 
ing at me out of the corner of her eye ina 
half-amused sort of way, but I flattered my- 
self I had managed to conceal from her the 
state of my feelings. 

“Chicago!” bawled the conductor. And I 
assisted my fair companion to alight; and 
hardly had her feet touched the platform, 
before a tall, fair man, with reddish whiskers, 
had her in his arms, and they were kissing 
each other as if they were used to it. 

“Dear Charles,” said she, pressing closely 
to his side, “I am so glad to see you. This is 
Mr. Stanford, who has been very kind to me 
all the way. Mr. Jasher’s friend.” 

I bowed, and felt myself very much de trop. 

“Good-morning,” said I, stiffly, and was 
walking away. She touched my arm, and I 
turned around and faced her. Her cheeks 
were very red, and her eyes were bright as 
diamonds, and the dear little crimson mouth 
I had kissed so many times, was puckered up 
into its most persuasive smile as she said: 
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“Please call at No. 47 S—— street, and see 
us, wont you ?” 

I thanked her, and signified that I would 
do so; but I had no more idea of it than I 
had of calling at No, 47 S—— street in the 
moon. 

I went to a hotel, ordered a room, and flung 
myself on the bed, as much cut up generally 
as any hero of a fine novel; and I ought to 
have been seeing after my business. But 
what does a man care for business whose 
heart is broken ? 

After a while I rose, and put on a clean 
collar, and washed the cinders out of my 
eyes. I felt a little better, but I could not be 
contented to sit down and think; I wanted 
excitement of some kind. I thought I would 
go to the theatre. I looked in a daily, and 
saw that there was to be a concert in a hall 
near by. I went there, and the first face I 
saw after entering the room was hers! 

And beside her was that execrable Charles, 
and on the other side of him a young lady, 
who was pretty, I suppose; but I did not 
notice her much then. I had no eyes for 
anybody or anything, save Mrs. Graves. 

The music was applauded vociferously, but 
I do not to this day know whether it was 
Yankee Doodle or Old Hundred. 

She was dressed in crimson, with a white 
opera cape over her shoulders, and the dain- 
tiest little pink hood that ever you saw on 
her head. It looked like a wreath of foam 
with the sun shining on it. 

Suddenly there was a cry of fire. There 
generally is, if ever you’ve noticed, when a 
building gets very full of people who are 
enjoying themselves. It is not often that 
there really is any fire; but everybody thinks 
there is, and in the rush for safety any quan- 
tity of bones are broken, and the bone-setters 
got lots of jobs. It has long been my opinion 
that the people who raise the ery of fire at 
such places are hired by the surgeons, so that 
they may get a few extra jobs. 

At that ominous cry, every person in the 
house sprang up, and the scene which ensued 
baffles description. The strong bore down 
the weak—women and ch'jdren were trodden 
under foot, and no mercy was shown to any 
one. Each one was bent on saving his own 
life. 

I fought my way through the crowd till I 
reached her side. Pale and terrified she 
clung to the arm of Charles; and he had his 
arm, I noticed, around the waist of the other 
woman. I took Mrs. Graves’s hand and drew 
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her toward me. She gave a little glad cry at 
sight of me. Then I put my arm around her 
and my face close down to hers. 

“ Will you trust yourself with me?” I asked. 

“O yes,” she said, eagerly. “It is all 
Charles can do to take care of Minnie.” 

1 carried her out of a side door into a wide 
corridor opening upon a back piazza, and 
where no one had thought of seeking egress. 
By this time I knew that there was no fire, 
and I had been sure enough of that from the 
first; but the crush of the crowd, frantic and 
half-crazed as they were, was frightful, and it 
was indeed a relief to get out of it. The lady 
was terrified, and clung to me in a way per- 
fectly delightful; and I put both arms around 
her, entirely forgetting she had a Charles. 

“T wish I knew if they were safe,” said she. 

“Who?” said I. 

“Charles and Minnie.” 

I dropped my arms. 

“Probably your husband is safe enough,” 
said I, feeling as if some one had struck me 
suddenly blind. 

“My husband! I hope he is,” said she, in 
an amused tone; “ but I do not know who he 
is yet.” 

“Not know ?” cried I, eagerly. “Is it pos- 
sible? My dear Mrs. Graves, tell me the 
truth! Who is this Charles?” 

“He is my brother. It was his wife with 
him—” 

“My darling!” I exclaimed, getting her 
into my arms again, and stopping all further 
explanation in a way which is familiar to all 
lovers, I suppose. “And now tell me if I may 
not hope ?” 

She did not tell me, but I took her silence 
for consent. 

“ My little darling, I love you! And please 
tell me your first name, dear; I cannot very 
well call you by your last one now. Mrs. 
Graves is so formal.” 

“My name is not Graves,” said she, archly. 

“O, then it was Gaines?” 

“Neither. I suppose Mr. Jasher’s intro- 
duction was too much hurried for him toe be 
very particular.” 

“Then what is your name ?” 

“ Grey.” 

“And the Christian name ?” 

“ Fanny.” 

A light broke over me. 

“Fanny Grey! Good gracious! you don’t 
pretend to say—” 

“Yes I do,” said she, nestling a little closer 
to me. “Dear old Fred, don’t be over- 
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whelmed by it, and please don’t think I 
planned it to win back the love of long ago.” 

“ Fanny, tell me, if I should say to you just 
what I said so many years ago in the lake 
pasture—” 

“With your knees two inches deep in mud,” 
interrupted she, laughingly. 

“Don’t tease me, desrest. If I should say 
over what I then said, what would you say ?” 

“J loved you then, Fred, in my girlish way; 
but I was a bit of a coquette, and 1 did like 
to torment you. You were such a jealous 
boy, Fred.” 

“ Well, am I to have your love now ?” 

She put her soft hand against my cheek. 

“T suppose so. It has always been yours, 

. Many a time my heart has ached for your 
love and tenderness.” 

“Did Jasher plan this journey?” I asked, 
after a little silence very delightful to us both. 

“TI was coming West—and—and I think he 
did have something to do with it. He said 
you were such a cross old bachelor—” 

“Dear old Tom!” cried I. “Ill give him 
the best pair of horses I can find in the city 
the moment I get back!” Tom’s especial 
weakness was horses. “And I was so jealous 
of Charles!” 
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“T know it, dear. I saw you reading your 
newspaper upside down for the last ten miles 
of our journey. May I ask if it was enter- 
taining?” 

“IT did not see a word. Fanny, when I go 
back to New York, you go with me. Do you 
understand me ?” 

“Let us go home now,” said she. 
anxious about Charles and Minnie.” 

So we went home, as she called it; and 
Charles and Minnie were already there, and 
laughed at our story, for I iusisted on telling 
it to them; and then, like reasonable people, 
they went off up stairs and left the parlor to 
Fanny and I. 

I suppose you can guess at the finale. 
When I weut back to New York, Mrs. Stanford 
accompanied me; and Tom Jasher was as 
jubilant over us as a cat over a mouse just 
caught. 

And I—well, that journey to Chicago was 
the loveliest occurrence of all my life, since it 
restored to me my early love. And it may 
be proper for me to ‘say that, during the 
whole thirteen years of our separation, Fanny 
Grey and I had never met; so you will un- 
derstand why it was that I did not recognize 
her. 


“T am 


THE BRIDE IN THE BLACK VEIL. 


BY MRS. L. GOODWIN, 


CHAPTER I. 


“Gold! and gold! and gold without end! 
He had gold to lay by, and gold to spend, 
Gold to give, and gold to lend.” 


“] BELIEVE that nearly an equal amount 
of good and ill fortune falls to the lot of in- 
dividual mortal men. Storms may come early, 
or they may come late, or intermingled with 
fine weather throughout the year; but be- 
tween each January and December about so 
much of rain and wind, hail and snow, has 
verily to be encountered. If I have grumbled 
at the wet and gloom of my spring, you see 
me now with a reasonable expectation of a 
bright summer ahead. I look backward, then 
forward, and enjoy the contrasting effect. I 
tell you, it is mightily better to have had my 
tempests all in a bundle; I abhor drizzly, un- 
certain days and weeks, when one can never 
go out of doors without tucking his umbrel’a 


under his arm, Hurrah! here’s the boat; 
which fact brings my moralizing to a sudden 
termination. Good-by, old boy, till I reappear 
in this Eldorado, a happier man than any I 
shall leave behind me in Old England.” 
Walter Edgren had not many minutes more 
to wait on a foreign shore, with his handsome 
dark eyes looking out toward the two seas 
that separated him from his native land. There 
was a buoyancy in his air, an exultation in 
his tones, which announced the achievement 
of some complete and grand success. Tis 
empty hand was clenched, for in imagination 
it held a fortune—the fortune he had come to 
Australia to seek, with just sufficient heart to 
bring him there—the fortune that at best he 
had only hoped to win through a slow and 
tedious process, but had stumbled upon 
quickly, by one of those fortunate steps which 
a@ man out of a million is destined to take. 
Walter had gained riches without any loss 
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of integrity of character, else had not the sky 
above him seemed so cloudless that day; else 
had he feared, more than longed, to meet the 
azure eyes of Blanche Wallace, with their 
power to read his soul, and their powerlessness 
to conceal one sentiment of that pure heart, be 
it love or blame. The lover’s highest enthu- 
siasm was kindled at thought that this success 
was to give to his speedy possession all that 
dear girl's wonderful beauty and goodness. 
He had not loved gold, nor sought it, for its 
own sordid sake; but because poverty was the 
barrier to his union with Blanche. His mis- 
fortunes to which he alluded, had begun with 
being born a younger son, and culminated 
when he found himself penniless and deeply 
in love with one as poor as he. 

Blanche was of Scotch descent, the daughter 
of aclergyman. Her father, a worthy scion 
of a stanch, discriminating race, had willingly 
approved his daughter's choice; and save 
those thousands of watery leagues, there was 
nothing, nothing now to separate him, so 
thought the ardent young Englishman, from 
the goal of his desires. 

As the boat which had come for him shot 
from shore, Walter stood and waved adieu to 
his friend and partner who had taken up a 
prominent position upon a point of the beach ; 
and after that, every thought of his heart 
turned homeward. True, he said he had 
adopted the foreign country, he intended to 
return hither with his bride; for in the brief, 
brilliant experience he had had here, and in 
the exuberance of delight his success had 
occasioned, he viewed Australia as the land 
of lands, its state a little crude, maybe, but 
yet fast verging toward a perfect Elysium. 

With this general conviction, Walter Edgren 
took a most unceremonious leave of the land 
where he had played the part of King Midas, 
turning all he touched to gold. Once on 
board the Golden Gate, and while other pas- 
sengers watched the tropical shores recede, or 
arranged their rare souvenirs of birds, and 
plants, and animals, he stole from the midst 
of the throng and opened a letter from 
Blanche—a letter received that morning and 
read only once, hastily. 

Now, as he reperused the sheet, from the 
delicate chirography a subtle new meaning 
seemed to emanate. Blanche had received his 
letters containing the announcement of his 
good fortune, and of his intention to return to 
England immediately and claim his bride; 
yet in replying, she spoke of their meeting as 
of something that might be far distant or un- 
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certain. There was no lack of tender, womanly 
sentiment, but even her love appeared to have 
taken a subdued, almost solemn tone. Their 
“cause for thankfulness to a kind Providence,” 
was mentioned as would have become her 
clerical father, Walter thought, or her cousin, 
who at the time of his leaving England was 
said to be on the eve of entering a convent. 

At first, Walter tried to persuade himself it 
was a mere fancy occasioned by the reaction 
of overstrained nervous powers; but the more 
carefully he studied the letter, the more deep- 
ly it suggested to him that all was not well 
with Blanche. Day by day his fears increased, 
growing at last to a real foreshadowing of 
evil. Night by night, while tossed upon the 
billows, shapes mysterious and awful crowded 
his dreams, 

Blanche had lost her mother by consump- 
tion; what if the fell destroyer had aimed his 
arrow at her heart, and was about to cover 
with earth-mold all that exquisite grace! 
Once, Walter dreamt of arriving but to find 
his affianced dying, and to receive her low 
farewell; and again he imagined himself wan- 
dering through a graveyard, when he suddenly 
beheld the name of Blanche Wallace chiselled 
on the marble, white and cold. At such mo- 
ments of awakening, Walter Edgren prayed 
to be buried in the sea, rather than live to 
experience the fulfilment of these agonizing 
prophecies. 

However, when at last the voyage came to 
an end, when they left the rolling sea and 
glided into the Thames, and soon were pro- 
jected amid the sights and sounds of London, 
Walter was able to shake off in good part his 
apprehensions, as Sinbad would have rid him- 
self of the Old Man of the Sea; and first be- 
gan to enjoy the position his newly-acquired 
weath bestowed on him. 

He was still a long day’s journey from 
Blanche’s home, which was located in the 
north of England, but he had hope that” 
letters would meet him here, where a little 
delay was necessary for the transaction of 
business, nor was he disappointed. He went 
directly to his banker's. The head of the firm 
received him with marked politeness, and 
inquired after his health, observing: 

“You look scarcely like the sturdy gold- 
hunter I had expected to see.” 

The other smiled, attributing his looks to 
the roughness of the passage and sea-sickness ; 
but in fact he knew it was the Old Man of the 
Sea, who, riding all that weary way upon his 
shoulders, had worn him to thinness. 
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A package was handed him, and found to 
contain a letter from Blanche and one from 
her father. His hand trembled with eager 
solicitude as he broke the seal of the former 
and bent over the precious page. The first 
sentence reassured him concerning the health 
of his betrothed, and his lips moved with an 
inaudible, “Thank God!” Presently, a little 
further on, an exclamation of profound amaze- 
ment and chagrin escaped him; Blanche and 
her father were not in England, but travelling 
on the continent, to be absent for an 
indefinite period. 

No tidings could have been more mysterious 
and inexplicable. Mention was made by 
Blanche of her father’s impaired health, which 
she hoped the trip abroad would benefit; 
allowing Walter to infer, without directly 
saying so, that this was their reason for going. 
The latter felt it was not; and this evident 
insincerity wounded him to the quick, and 
left him a prey to a multitude of unpleasant 
conjectures. At first, a species of indignation 
mingled with the other emotions which 
thronged his breast; but his love for Blanche 
was too strong for its indulgence, and it 
melted away almost before it had attained 
shape, leaving him mortified and perplexed 
truly, but still with a bright consciousness of 
being beloved, and a belief that he and 
Blanche were not parted forever. 

The letter of Mr. Wallace, which was read 
in its turn, threw no additional light upon the 
subject of their absence—an absence, he said, 
which he extremely regretted, both for him- 
self and for the young people. He added, by 
way of seeming apology, that the journey was 
projected before they had any expectation of 
Walter’s speedy return; though why, when 
the news of his coming was received, they 
could not have delayed a few weeks till he 
could join them, the letter made no attempt 
at explaining. Mr. Wallace warmly congratu- 
jated his future son-in-law on the brilliant re- 
sult of seeking his fortune in Australia; and 
indeed every line of the letter breathed a 
fervor of good-will not to be mistaken. It 
closed with a promise of frequent letters, and 
the suggestion that should Walter see fit to 
follow them, in case of their remaining long 
abroad, his presence would be a source of joy 
to Blanche and himself—a welcome hint to 
the chagrined lover, who forthwith resolved to 
avail himself of the liberty it conveyed at the 
earliest day possible. 

Meantime, being reluctantly compelled to 
await letters from the travellers, he quitted 
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London on a visit to his family, carrying about 
with him everywhere the conviction of a mys- 
tery unsolved. The circumstances of Mr. 
Wallace were not such as to admit of travelling 
for pleasure. His state of health, it was cer- 
tain, could not be so bad as to render the 
companionship of his daughter indispensable, 
He himself, had made no mention of ill health ; 
but his letter, when carefully read, faintly 
shadowed forth, here and there, some specific 
trial through which they were called to pass, 
and in which his entire reliance was upon the 
God of love and truth, who had helped him 
hitherto. After this, another phase of Blanche’s 
last letters presented itself; and Walter dis- 
covered the apparent calmness, the almost in- 
difference, which had so piqued and puzzled 
him, to be merely the disguise of some deep, 
hidden excitement. 


CHAPTER II. 


“‘Are you the maid!’ the stranger cried, 
‘From Gallic parents sprung, 
Whose vanishing was rumored wide— 
Sad theme for every tongue?’” 


WALTER’s home was separated by two 
counties from that in which was situated the 
parish presided over by Mr. Wallace as rector. 
Barely a report of his having gone abroad had 
reached here, from the circumstance that one 
had been called from a neighboring district to 
officiate in place of the pastor during the time 
the latter might be absent. It was understood 
by the friends of the young man, that the 
journey had been undertaken on account of 
the health of some member of the family. 
Walter concealed his fears, and stil! waited. 

In a few days l-tters from the tourists were 
received in London, and forwarded to the im- 
patient Walter. These were written from a 
little town of southern Germany; the future 
course of Mr. Waliace and his daughter was 
iindicated only by the request to Blanche’s 
lover that he would address them in Rome. 
The same studied reserve on the part of his 
correspondents oppressed him with many 
doubts and apprehensions; still Walter’s sky 
was considerably cleared. He replied, stating 
that he should proceed to Paris immediately, 
and there wait such intelligence as would en- 
able him to join them, and share the society 
of his beloved Blanche once more. 

The following day he crossed the Channel, 
leaving England behind with more supreme 
indifference than he had left behind the 
foreign land; for the latter had more than 
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fulfilled his wildest hopes, while the former 
had disappointed his most reasonable ex- 
pectations. 

Arrived in the gay capital, Walter could not 
be gay, but waited with a kind of forlorn rest- 
lessness, which increased hour by hour. The 
visions of the home voyage were repeated in 
every bitter variety a fevered imagination 
could invent; the Old Man of the Sea threat- 
ened to have complete mastery of him again. 
Just as he was on the verge of believing him- 
self a hopeless dupe and Blanche false as the 
falsest, other and more satisfactory letters 
came and revived his spirit, at the same time 
that they redoubled the mystery hanging 
over the object of his devotion. 

Before having sailed from Australia, Walter 
wrote his affianced that her bridesmaid must 
be ready at hand with the veil and orange 
blossoms; for, in his ardor he declared, he 
would never brook the delay of their marriage 
a single hour after his arrival. With reference 
to this, the father of Blanche, feeling probably 
that they had taxed the lover’s forbearance 
quite seriously, and desiring to make some 
amends, responded now to the effect that the 
proposition, which on account of their tour 
had failed in England, might have its fuliil- 
ment in Italy; that however it might be 
about bridesmaids and orange blossoms, he 
himself, did Walter so order, would stand 
with his daughter’s hand in his, ready to be- 
stow it on her bridegroom at his coming. To 
prove that this was nothing but literal, 
Blanche delicately supplemented her father’s 
promise, appearing to think that for Walter 
and herself to meet at the altar, after their 
long separation, would be a delightful little 
romance. The dear girl had evidently re- 
covered from the inexplicable disquietude 
which in spite of herself had marked her last 
letters. The delicious playful humor of old 
had come back to her, perhaps even heighten- 
ed by a reaction, as when one, after a term of 
anxious uncertainty, at length sees the path- 
way leading on easy and unobstructed. 

In contrast with this charming frankness, 
was the injunction to Walter that he would 
in the interval address them, not as the 
Reverend Robert Wallace and Miss Blanche 
Wallace, but as Captain William M’Pherson 
and Miss Blanche M’Pherson—that being 
the name by which for the present they chose 
to be known. 

This putting on a disguise might well have 
been considered the climax of the enigmatical 
eircumstances attending their tour. Walter, 
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however, was now too intent on his own bliss- 
ful prospects, to give special heed to anything 
beyond those, or not to see all things tinged 
with couleur de rose. 

“The name is not important,” he said, with 
a careless smile, while his heart swelled 
proudly, “Wallace or M’Pherson, it will be 
changed again shortly, and once for all.” 

When next the subject of the assumed 
name, and whatever could have been the 
reason for it, recurred to Walter, he was turn- 
ing to pass out of a shop where he had order- 
ed a white waistcoat and gloves. This time it 
continued with him until he had entered a 
jeweller’s and arranged for an elegant set of 
diamonds as a present té his bride. He watch- 
ed while their light was shut into the casket 
in which they were to be sent, thinking whose 
fair hands would raise the lid, whose azure 
eyes would next greet their brilliance. At 
that moment something whispered him that 
money was at the bottom of all this secret 
working. It flashed through his mind, that 
Mr. Wallace’s only brother had married an 
Italienne and resided in his wife’s country up 
to the time of his death, some two years since. 
The wife died previously. Of this relative 
Walter had heard very little indeed; he might 
have been as rich as Croesus, or as poor as 
Dives; the Wallaces had never alluded to the 
point in his hearing; yet by that occult pro- 
cess which, without a shadow of evidence, 
can fasten conviction on the mind, he arrived 
at the certainty that Donald Wallace had left 
a fortune and Blanche was the heiress. 
Strange to say, he received the fact so 
suggested with a species of indignation. 

“Bah! Madam Fortune,” he fancied him- 
self saying, “ you are eternally overdoing or 
underdoing. If you had a favor to bestow, 
why not have bestowed it when Blanche and 
I were both needy? If not that, why now 
deprive me of the pleasure of conferring on 
my love all precious gifts that gold can pur- 
chase, and which she could not otherwise ob- 
tain? Faugh! doubtless she could, if she 
chose, very easily buy such baubles as these. 
for herself.” 

“Open the casket,” he abruptly ordered the - 
jeweller. 

“ Certainly. 
have ?” 

“ What is that yonder?” 

“A diamond worth sixty thousand francs.. 
It is the most beautiful jewel in all Paris,. 
monsieur.” 

“Ay, and why did you not show it me be- 


What now will monsieur- 
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fore?” exclaimed Walter Edgren, almost 
fiercely. “It seemed not worth your while, 
eh? you thought me. too poor to purchase 
it?” 

“Ah, mon, mon,” protested the jeweller. 
“On my sacred honor, it was not so, mon- 
sieur. But this rare, this very rare diamond, 
is in negotiation by her highness the 
Princess Aigremont. I hope monsieur 
believes.” 

“It is of no consequence. I know a princess 
whom the diamond will become a dozen times 
as well. Observe; I will have it placed just 
here, in the centre of this brooch.” 

“Ah! ah!” exclaimed the delighted jeweller, 
“that is one grand idea. Monsieur’s taste is 
perfect. The effect will be marvellous. Mon- 
sieur must have had some wonderful 
familiarity with the art of diamond setting.” 

“How much time will be required to make 
the change ?” 

“At four o’clock to-morrow it shall be 
delivered complete to monsieur’s order.” 

Walter returned to his hotel and sat down 
to muse on the subject of wedding an heiress, 
instead of a poor clergyman’s daughter. He 
was no less positive that thus the riddle was 
solved, than if Blanche had plainly informed 
him what she was at such pains to conceal. It 
was clear as the printed page. They had left 
home quietly, keeping their secret, to avoid a 
sensation. Having come into possession of a 
splendid fortune, they had taken another 
name, in order to escape among strangers the 
conspicuousness naturally belonging to their 
new condition. Looking back, Walter could 
read the explanation of the several moods 
Blanche had indulged, which at the time had 
so perplexed and troubled hin—the bewilder- 
ment occasioned by the first news of an in- 
heritance; the fatiguing agitation till the 
settlement had been effected; and lastly, the 
lively yet modest enjoyment of her new posi- 
tion. She had meant to reserve her secret 
from himself till she should have become his 
wife, and then astonish him with the fact of 
being an heiress; to which pleasant fancy of 
his betrothed he saw himself indebted for the 
project of their early nuptials. Doubtless, as 
a fond bridegroom, it became him to affect 
ignorance in the matter and be duly wonder- 
stricken at the denouement; concealing the 
vexation he could not cease to feel, that 
Blanche Wallace should have been made rich, 

_ Just when there was not the smallest occasion 
for it. This petty quarrel with overmuch 
: good fortune was now his sole drawback to 


happiness; and Walter did incline to pass this 
by philosophically, regarding himself the most 
fortunate man in Europe, with Alps on Alps 
of bliss still rising before him 


CHAPTER IIL. 
“Such omens in the place there seemed to be, 
At every crooked turn, or on the landing, 
The straining eyeball was prepared to see 
An apparition standing.” 


Wuew Walter resumed his journey, the 
marriage preparations had been concluded, 
even to the minutest details. Blanche had 
pictured to him the village, a few miles from 
Rome, where her father and self were residing 
in a sweet cottage, so near the Convent of 
Saint Francisca that every evening, sitting at 
her vine-wreathed lattice, she could hear the 
soft voices of the nuns chanting vespers. A 
little way down the street, half hidden in 
trees, was the English Chapel, where the 
ceremony was to take place. A most lovely 
and interesting spot, thought the impatient 
bridegroom, in which to pass their honey- 
moon, beneath Italian skies—the very spot, in 
fact, for Blanche to have selected. 

“Now, my dear Walter,” wrote Blanche, “I 
hope this pen-and-ink portrait of our charm- 
ing retreat has helped you to some slight 
familiarity with it beforehand. But in the 
matter of bridal costume, I intend to surprise 
you somewhat—nay, very much. I was al- 
ways a spoiled child, you know, and eccentric 
in taste. Did you say you were not aware of 
that? Indeed ?—but you never saw me mar- 
ried. When you do, the utmost I have hinted 
at will be confirmed. My bridal costume is 
very, very odd; and this is all you are to know 
about it till you meet at the altar your loving 
Blanche.” 

The shades of evening were falling over the 
landscape earlier than usual, because of heavy 
clouds that veiled the sunset, threatening 
showers of rain. Indeed, some portentous 
drops had found their way aslaut into the 
post-coach which was conveying Walter on 
the last stage of his journey. The time was 
unfortunate, so far as concerned the view 
abroad; it was all the same to our hero, who 
beheld at last the goal of happiness drawing 
near and the prize almost within his grasp. 

“ Halloo, fellow,” cried a voice, from with- 
out, in the harsh Italian an Englishman is 
apt to speak at best; “have you a couple of 
seats for an emergency like ours ?” 

Walter unwrapped himself from his medi- 
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tations sufficiently to observe at the roadside 
a carriage which had parted with one wheel, 
and whose driver had disengaged the horse 
and was about to mount and ride away, 
whither they had come. 

“1s anybody hurt?” lazily inquired the lad 
appealed to, halting his vehicle. 

“No,” replied the companion of the first, 
also an Englishman, “but we have had a 
narrow escape from being late to a wedding.” 

Most likely the last remark contained the 
secret of their being able to endure with such 
profound good humor the accident which had 
occurred to them. As it was, the two laughed 
heartily in transferring themselves to the 
public conveyance; and as soon as they were 
on the road again, renewed, as it seemed, a 
conversation together which the upsetting of 
their vehicle had broken off. 

“Tt is a really sad thing to think of,” re- 
marked one, “I chanced to see the girl once 
—only once—and I must say it gives mea 
chill whenever I think of so perfectly lovely a 
face spoiled, and in such a dreadful manner.” 

“She is lucky to have escaped with her 
life. Her sight, too, is not destroyed, as at first 
they thought, and her beautiful hair is quite 
uninjured, they say; although I cannot 
imagine how that could be, when her clothing, 
to the last vestige, was burnt off her person, 
and her face scorched to a cinder.” 

“Her physician stated in London in my 
hearing, that it was not altogether so bad as 
represented; and it is said her father, who 
idolized ber beauty, clings to the idea that it 
may yet in a measure be restored. However, 
considerable time has now elapsed, and she 
has never been abroad without a black veil, 
carefully drawn, so as effectually to conceal 
her features. It would be a singular bridal 
costume.” 

“O, as to that, white, if it is heavy enough, 
will answer equally well with black, you know. 
We shall see. It makes the case interesting, 
decidedly. She cannot look like the bride she 
might have been one year ago. Nobody who 
thought at all, doubted that the accident 
would end the engagement; but it appears 
the individual is heartily in love with her, 
beauty or no beauty, and resolved to make 
her his wife; and he, too, rich enough to pur- 
chase a sultana. The loss of her good looks 
being the girl’s misfortune, not her fault, let 
us be glad the tragedy is to have so uncommon 
fine a sequel.” 

The last speaker wound ap by humming, 
“ God save the Queen,” beating time with his 


foot on the bottom of the coach. His com- 
rade, stretching his body athwart the wheel 
and gazing through the darkness and. mist, 
announced that they were entering the 
village, and he could see the walls of the con- 
vent looming up just at hand. Then, audibly 
inflating a powerful pair of lungs, he hailed 
the postilion in the bad Italian at his 
command: 

“Do you pass the English Chapel? for that 
is our destination.” 

To the first portion of their dialogue Walter 
had given slight heed, and that merely be- 
cause it was conducted in his native tongue, 
of which he had not before heard a syllable 
that day. As it progressed, however, and 
reached a final climax, he could not avoid an 
awful presentiment of personal interests in- 
volved in the matter they were so coolly dis- 
cussing. O, was it Blanche? it could be none 
else—of whom they spoke ? His own dear love} 
what had she not suffered + He was unwilling 
to believe she had kept silence through fear 
that the loss of her beauty should result in 
the loss of his affection; rather had she been 
careful to spare him the pangs of pity and 
sympathy, until the severe bodily anguish 
consequent upon the accident should be past. 
Ay, her silence was the surest proof that she 
had never doubted the strength of his attach- 
ment, and that it was based on the beauty 
of her soul, rather than the charms of her 
person. 

So much of thought and of argument ran 
through Walter's mind, while a little chill 
seized his heart and radiated through his 
whole system. Such a numbness was in his 
limbs, it was as much as he could do to step 
from the coach and enter the inn. The servant 
who conducted him to a private apartment, 
was attracted by his pale looks, and respect- 
fully inquired if the signior would have some 
wine. Walter answered in the affirmative, 
and found the draught lending him a little 
support. 

His change was shortly effected, and, 
wrapped in a large mantle, he and his guide 
went forth. Even this attendance was not 
important; the chapel being so near that 
through the waiting doorway its lighted in- 
terior was quite visible from the hostelry 
porch. Short as was the distance, it afforded 
opportunity for far more of reflection than 
the bridegroom would willingly have indulged 
in. After many and varied false solutions of 
the mystery, after so much of perturbed en- 
deavor to penetrate the same, the disclosures 
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of this final hour had imparted a shock to his 
feelings from which he could not at once re- 
cover. He would have made oath it was not 
the loss of Blanche’s beauty which so affected 
him; yet, singularly, he was ever recoiling in 
thought from beholding that blighted, and 
scarred, and—ay, hideous face, and dwelling 
with it till death. Again and again had he 
caught eagerly at some gleams of hope—an 
existing possibility that Blanche was not the 
person referred to by his fellow-passengers on 
the road; but each time some circumstance 
settled quickly the question of identity, and 
the same conclusion was inevitable. 

His self-possession was merely an outward 
show, though impenetrable as an iron mask, 
when he ascended the chapel steps; where, at 
the entrance, a stranger in waiting conducted 
him without ceremony up the aisle. 

There might have been thirty persons pres- 
ent; the few ladies among the number were, 
without exception, attired in white, with 
wreaths of flowers upon their heads. These, 
and some exquisite flowers with which the 
altar and candelabras were festooned and orna- 
mented, alone distinguished the occasion. 
Even of this one feature, simple and sweet, 
much of the effect was lost through a want of 
better illumination; the dimly-burning lamps 
barely lifting the place out of sombreness. 
Seated somewhat conspicuously in front, ap- 
peared the two gentlemen, his fellow- 
travellers; Walter thought, as his eye fell on 
them, that they were scarcely welcome guests, 
and that he must feel the more disconcerted 
for their being so near, seeking only the grati- 
fication of an unrefined and unsympathizing 
curiosity. 

Utter stillness reigned within the walls— 
the stillness of expectation, when every eye is 


_fixed and every ear is bent. As the bride- 


groom reached the spot where he was to 
await the bride, the organ commenced a low- 
breathing harmony inexpressibly grateful to 
his spirit. Before that divine essence of song, 
that gentle and holy invocation, the ghostly 
shadows seemed to flit away, and all the 
place to assume an improved, befitting 
aspect. 

The agony was past. Walter felt his soul 


uplifted as on ethereal pinions, to a realm of- 


peace, and joy, and glory. Yet, he forgot not 
that he was of the earth; he felt his heart 
warmly glowing with human passion for an 
object rendered by misfortune only more 
worthy of his tenderest regard. Deformed 
his bride might be to other eyes; his own 
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would see only the inner loveliness which 
allied her to angels; and out of all the world, 
he would have chosen Blanche Wallace to be 
his bride. 

“She comes!” 

He heard the slight whisper, and felt that 
all eyes were withdrawn from him and turned 
on the bride. Whatever of audible sensation 
followed her appearance, was drowned in the 
peal which the organ sent forth—a great 
billow of glad sound, rolling over them and as 
quickly subsiding at the moment that Blanche, 
leaning on her father’s arm, had passed up 
the aisle and reached the bridegroom’s side. 
His eye fell upon a faultless figure indeed, and 
faultlessly arrayed in Swiss muslin of exquisite 
texture, like snowy vapors that float upward 
to meet the dawn; her beautiful pale golden 
hair fell in a shower of curls to her waist; the 
bare, round arms were of Hebean mould and 
fairness—and a black veil, like a nun’s, and 
wholly impenetrable, hid the face, descending 
nearly to the ground! 

Notwithstanding, she had forewarned him 
of her intention to surprise him by the 
strangeness of her bridal attire, yet it was the 
conversation of the two Englishmen, and that 
only, whi@h had at all prepared Walter for 
this scene. Of the bride’s emotions none could 
judge. Her father, who, agreeably to the dis- 
guise he had adopted, was in half military 
costume, looked pale and seemed unable to 
meet the eye of the man on whom he was 
about to bestow a bride. 

At the first contact of hands, a tremor, 
visible to the eye as well as apparent to the 
touch, ran along the white, and dimpled arin 
of Blanche; then the delicate palm nestled 
against Walter’s, seeming to delight in the 
sense of protection that manly clasp afforded. 
Mr. Wallace gave his daughter away; while a 
stranger in the robe of a bishop performed the 
ceremony. 

It being ended, Blanche took her husband’s 
arm, and the party returned instantly toward 
the door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Seven days she lurked in brake and field, 
Seven nights her course renewed, 
Sustained by what her scrip might yield, 
Or berries of the wood.” 


As they were passing through the dusky 
vestibule, where the darkness from without 
met the insufficient light within, Mr. Wallace 
pressed up to the wedded pair, and hastily and 
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without a word, severed Blanche from her 
husband, to take her, it would seem, under 
his own more immediate protection. 

A movement so entirely unexpected, for 
the moment bewildered Walter, who cast 
wild glances about, unable to determine 
whither his bride had been spirited away. 
Then, by a stray gleam from a lantern in the 
hands of a boy, he had a glimpse of the white 
robe and black veil disappearing within a close 
carriage waiting at the foot of the steps. 
Walter sprang after them, and Blanche’s 
father, reaching back, grasped and almost 
thrust him likewise into the vehicle; which 
on the instant, and before the wedding anthem 
had ceased, was flying along the road as if 
attached to winged steeds. 

Walter had seated himself beside the figure, 
but on his attempting to clasp his bride in his 
embrace, she shrunk from him, trembling 
with some violent agitation. 

“Dearest, my own!” he exclaimed, “fear 
nothing. I know all, yet do but love you the 
more devotedly. This gloomy veil—let it no 
longer remain as a wall of separation between 
us.” 

He sought to put aside her veil from her 
face, but found it already torn from her head, 
to be cast beneath her feet, where it was 
stamped upon as a vile and hated thing. The 
amazed bridegroom spoke to her in fond and 
soothing words, to little effect. 

“Hush! hush!” at length she whispered. 
“Do you not hear the gallop of hoofs in pur- 
suit? My God! should they overtake us, 
what is to become of me? Promise to kill me 
sooner than let me be taken!” 

“My darling Blanche, of what can you be 
afraid ?” 

“T am not Blanche—I am Violetta.” 

“Not Blanche!” 

It was Walter’s turn to recoil. Not Blanche, 
truly; the voice was a stranger’s and her 
speech had a foreign accent. Before, in his 
astonishment, he could recover his own 
speech, his unknown companion exclaimed 
again more wildly, “ Hark!” 

Then starting from her seat she added, in 
pure Italian: 

“It is—it is the sound of wheels. They are 
coming—Heaven befriend me!” And she sank 
fainting at Walter’s feet. 

In a few minutes she had revived, to know 
that her terror was causeless. Still they 
dashed onward, nor once did they halt, save 
for a change of horses, till the Italian border 


Was passed. 
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Ere this, however, Walter had been made 
acquainted with his companion’s history 
and the remarkable facts which culminated 
in the present flight. 

Violetta was the cousin of Blanche, the 
only child of her father’s brother. She was 
placed in the convent of St. Francisca to re- 
ceive an education; and while there, had the 
misfortune to lose both her parents by death. 
In her utter bereavement, she naturally 
listened to the earnest persuasions of the 
sisterhood, to take the veil. 

When time had a little assuaged her grief, 
Violetta began to lament in her secret heart 
the step which secluded her from the world 
and bound her to duties which appeared as 
useless as they certainly were distasteful to 
her. Her mind became fully roused to the 
subject, and to effect an escape was her sole 
purpose. 

She had several years before, in company 
with her father, visited their friends in the 
North; and the recollection of her Uncle 
Robert and Cousin Blanche was very distinct. 
Through the assistance of a pupil with whom 
Violetta had been very intimate, she con- 
trived to get a letter written and despatched, 
setting forth her condition, and pleading for 
some interposition. 

The receipt of this letter awakened the 
ready sympathies of Mr. Wallace and his 
daughter; who set off for Italy, praying 
Heaven to make them the agents of release 
to their orphaned relative. The utmost 
secrecy was necessary to be observed. To 
have communicated with Walter Edgren on 
the subject would have been a gross impru- 
dence, as the letters might have been inter- 
cepted. Besides, their plans were most 
indefinite. Blanche cherished the idea that 
in some way she was to substitute herself for 
her cousin, and that when detected, after the 
other should have escaped, no harm would 
come to her. Her father was much more 
wary and methodical in his zeal. 

To be brief, having established themselves 
in immediate proximity to the convent in 
which Violetta was immured—her uncle 
meantime assuming to be a military officer in 
quest of health—messages, though sometimes 
at intervals of days or weeks, were exchanged 
through the friendly pupil, and a favorable 
moment waited for. By this time the inmate’s 
discontent had manifested itself, and she was 
often subjected to severe penance; making 
her situation less endurable, and her prospect 
of escape doubly doubtful. 
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Walter’s actual return to England and desire 
to jcin them where they were, suggested to 
Mr. Wallace the first distinct mode of opera- 
tion in behalf of his niece. Soon after, the 
young lady was snatched from her prison and 
secreted in a vault connected with the 
English Chapel. Search was made in vain, 
still it was believed the missing novice could 
not have left the town. 

It had all along been suspected that 
Violetta’s desire to return to the world was 
associated with a lover. Certain hints which 
her uncle at the proper time caused to be 
thrown out, falsely revealed to those on the 
watch, that on a given evening, at the Protes- 
tant Chapel, Violetta was to be joined in 
marriage—the enemies of Mother Church 
supposing that the ceremony which bound 
her to a husband must sever necessarily all 
her obligations as a religieuse. 

What remains, is sufficiently detailed in the 
conversation which followed the meeting of 
the two parties of fugitives. Blanche had 
rushed to the arms of her husband, who, after 
along and ardent embrace, led her toward 
Mr. Wallace, saying smilingly: 

“TI scarcely know whether that marriage 
was real or fictitious, or which of these lovely 
ladies was bride behind that veil of black 
serge; if I may not now claim as my wife the 
one whose hand [ hold, then, honored sir, I 
claim the right to demand that she be given 
me without delay.” 

“ The marriage was perfectly legal, my son,” 
returned his father-in-law. “My daughter is 
your wife. Violetta was substituted, not at 
the altar but at the porch. They were hurried 
into separate carriages, which were driven in 
opposite directions, to distract those watching 
for their prey, without the daring to make an 
open attack.” 

“And you, dearest uncle and cousin,” said 
Violetta, “ were less fortunate than we. You 
were really pursued, and shots were fired into 
the chaise! O, what a fearfully narrow 
escape!” . 

“Thank God it was an escape, free of all 
harm!” replied her uncle, fervently. 

Afterward, while proceeding on their way 
North, Walter amused his wife and friends 
with a humorous recital of his mental exér- 
cises on the journey to Italy and up to the 
time of the marriage. 
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“Alls well that ends well,” he added; 
“you have not turned into an heiress, to dis- 
appoint me; and—” seriously and looking at 
her with all his soul in his eyes—* and, 
Blanche, you cannot know with what exult- 
ant gratitude to Heaven I beheld your face at 
last, more—far more beautiful even than my 
memory had painted it. I own to the terrible- 
ness of the phantom which the talk of the 
two stranger guests at out wedding had on 
the way conjured up for ine.” 

“You are not in the least danger of receiy- 
ing any dowfty with your bride, Walter,’ 
Blanche replied, smiling and blushing at 
her husband's praises. “As to the other 
point, our countrymen must have had refer- 
ence to Doretti the danseuse, who was sailly 
burnt and di-figured by her dress taking fire 
while on the stage. She was in England last 
year, and, I believe, created quite asensation ; 
which accounts for the interest these friends 
of ours had in her.” 

They journeyed on and arrived at home in 
safety. The first intelligence received from 
the scene of their flight was, that before the 
morning following, the dwelling in which Mr. 
Wallace had resided was razed to the ground 
by the baffled and vengeful mob. Though in 
the pursuit that was made to recover Vivletta 
the guests were given ample time to with- 
draw from the chapel to their homes, such 
was the popular fury, that for successive days 
no Protestant, especially if he were English, 
felt safe abroad. Several attempts were made 
to tire the chapel; until finally the authorities 
felt compelled, for the safety of the village 
and the convent, to threaten punishment and 
maintain a guard, to give the angry excite- 
ment time to cool. 

“Do you suppose, darling, that Cousin 
Violetta could be induced to marry the best 
man in the world?” inquired Walter Edgren, 
of his wife one day, quite earnestly. 

“Why do you ask? Rather, why should 
she not?” returned Blanche, smiling. 

“Well, there’s my chum, Will Ashley, wait- 
ing my return to Australia. My gold fever 
has gradually subsided; I have doubts about 
taking my wife there—besides, to rob your 
father of you altogether would seem a little 
ungrateful; and then we are very happy here 
—are we not, dear? I think—yes, I'll write 
Will to come home.” 
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THE WORK OF A TEMPTRESS. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


Ir was in a land which lay beneath the 
golden glow of the Southern Cross; a land 
whose greenery seemed to throb with more 
vivid colors, whose air held draughts of lan- 
guid inebriation, whose blooms were more 
fragrant than any beneath a colder sky. 

That ardent clime had embrowned the fair 
skin of the young American, had bronzed his 
beard, had increased the throbbings of a 
heart never too coolly beating. An orphan 
before he could remember his parents, Robert 
Hastings grew up with the wild, careless 
spirit of his Spanish mother, much more 
active in his life than the more staid nature 
of the New England father. But he inherited 
his father’s blonde skin, his sea-blue eyes 
and golden hair, a beauty that made him 
striking as some picture of old Norse hero. 

He hated the life which fell upon him—the 
toiling on a farm in New Hampshire; and 
when he was sixteen he ran away, found his 
way down to Boston, embarked in a ship 
bound for the West Indies, and found in a 
roving life there, the splendid scenes, the 
warm airs, the voluptuous idleness for which 
his soul had craved. 

Love had glanced harmlessly by him until 
now, at twenty-five, the cup which, in its 
utmost glory can be quaffed but once, was 
pressed to his eager lips, drained with a reck- 
less desire which was inevitable in a nature 
like his. 

The night was clear; the stars burned 
larger and brighter than in northern heavens; 
the deep, deep blue of the sky was a fit 
canopy for the scene over which it arched. 
The soft, warm air swept over Hastings's face 
as he pushed his way hastily through the 
rank growing vegetation of the woods. 

In a moment the walls of the Castle gleamed 
dimly between the trees. Hastings paused 
and leaned against a tree, his eyes swiftly 
scanning everything about him; his full, sen- 
sitive mouth trembled slightly as he thought 
that this night, this hour of perfectness, he 
should be told from lips dearest to him what 
his fate should be. He longed, and yet he 
hardly dared to go on. If she should not 
love him! The world had no other face that 
could tempt him to live, he thought. 

As he stood, he saw in a distant part of the 
grounds before him, the flutter of a white 


dress. She was there—she was waiting to 
meet him. His accelerated pulsation sent a 
ceep glow to his face. He walked to that 
part of the garden where could be seen 
glimpses of the white drapery; he pushed 
aside the long lionas that swayed their 
tendrils amoung the trees that were here al- 
lowed to grow natural and unpruned. The 
fragrant dew swept against his face, but 
could not cool the flush there. 

On a low seat at the roots of a tree, with 
her black lace mantle half flung from her 
shoulders, her face turned so that in that soft 
semi-light he saw its profile, sat the woman 
he loved. In the next instant, with a low 
exclamation of tenderness, he was bending 
over her, his eyes flaming, his breath moving 
the dark, loose locks of her hair. The large, 
deep eyes were on his face, the scarlet lips 
were smiling slightly upon him. 

“ You are a strange gallant,” she said; “ you 
made me wait for you.” 

“ But I was watching you from the edge of 
the garden,” he replied, sitting down by her. 
“ My heart was so filled with doubt and hope 
that I lingered for a moment.” 

It was not strange that this man was fasci- 
nated by her. Her smile, tender and sweet 
as the night itself, dwelt upon him; she gave 
him the full radiance of her eyes; she encotn- 
passed him in an infatuation too deep for 
him to resist had he wished to do so. 

She sat silent a moment, idly inhaling the 
perfume of the jasmine she held in her fin- 
gers. Then she looked up and said, softly: 

“Do you then love me so much ?” 

The sudden illumination, the passionate 
light in his eyes, told her without words. 

“Nay,” she said, putting her hand on his 
arm, “you need not say it again. I see it all. 
It is truly love you feel. Shall I test it?” 

He had taken the warm hand in his, and 
held it fast in his own tremulous fingers. 

“You may test my love. Give it any trial, 
Castilla, only say that you love me!” he said. 

She bent imperceptibly toward him, and 
murmured : 

“Well, then, exacting man, I love you.” 

Hastings’s large and now purple eyes 
dilated with a bliss that was almost pain. 
The intensest longing of all his life was 
realized. With impulsive gesture he pressed 
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that hand to his heart, and leaned forward to 
touch his lips to hers; but she drew back 
slightly, saying: 

“T must not give you the seal of love until 
that love is proved.” 

“Can you doubt it? Do you not see that I 
am utterly yours?” he cried, wondering what 
concealed mystery there was in her words. 

“T believe you,” she said. “But do you 
know that in the chivalrous age a lady could 
command her lover to any deed of valor she 
chose ?” 

“So may you command me!” he responded. 

“Can 1?” she asked, looking questioningly 
at him. 

Satisfied with that look, she went on slowly, 
her musical voice strangely at variance with 
the words she said: 

“First let me tell you something of my ‘life, 
that you may understand why I ask this of 
you. Two years ago, when I was eighteen, 
my father betrothed me to a man who came 
from New Orleans and purchased a large 
coffee-plantation near here. The man was 
wealthy, handsome, fascinating; he paid me 
every attention in his power—” She paused 
and looked at the lowering brow of her com- 
panion, touched the straight eyebrows softly 
with her fingers, and said: 

“It is not worth your jealousy, Robert. I 
hate the man. I never loved him, though he 
had a powerful influence over me. I was to 
marry him, and I did not shrink from the 
thought, for he had pictured a glorious future. 
The night of the wedding came, and with it 
a throng of gay guests, both his friends and 
ours. The hour arrived, but not the bride- 
groom. In an agony of expectation and 
anxiety, I waited his coming. Can I ever in 
words convey to you the mortification of that 
time? A Spanish girl does not usually lack 
for pride, and I was no exception. The 
mimutes, the halt hours rolled on, and he did 
not come. That was bad enough; that alone 
would have made me swear a vengeance on 
him who had despised his faith to a Castilian 
girl. But at last, late in the evening, some 
one came, and it was whispered among the 
guests that he already had a wife, that she 
had just arrived from New Orleans at his 
residence in time to stop the marriage. Then 
the guests dispersed, some smiling cynically, 
some pitying the poor girl whose affections 
were thus blasted. They tried to keep it 
from me, but I found it all out. I knew the 
fact that would have called a blush to my 
cheek had I been in my coffin. No one, not 
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even my father in his rage, knew the agonics 
of humiliation, anger and wounded vanity 
that I suffered. I thought I would follow 
him to the world’s end but his best blood 
should flow for the insult. I to be pointed at 
as a deceived and a deserted woman! I to 
have been so near being that man’s mistress! 
And to be pitied for it!” 

With a sudden change of tone, with a sud- 
den flush of cheek and dewiness of eyes, more 
bewitching than her furious indignation had 
been, she turned toward her companion, and 
said: 

“ Robert, will you help me? A woman can 
do nothing.” 

Hastings, who had listened with an inde- 
scribable contending of emotions, with pallid 
face and gleaming eyes, replied in a low voice: 

“What will you have me do?” half expect- 
ing the horrible reply. 

“You will kill that man for me, if you love 
me!” 

It was impossible for him to repress a 
shudder. Adventurous, wild as had been his 
life, he had never shed blood, and he shrank 
from it—not with timidity, but with dread. 

“T am no duellist,” he said, at last. 

“And I have fondly dreamed that the man 
I loved would be anything for me,” said the 
syren tone, close to his face. 

Intoxicated by that presence, delirious 
with the thought of a future with love and 
with her, he rose to his feet, saying: 

“There is nothing I would not risk for the 
sake of your love. Tell me who he is, and 
where he is, and you shall be revenged.” 

“He is at the —— Hotel, in the city; he 
has been there but two days. His name is 
Morton Holmes.” 

“When I return to you, be it sooner or 
later,” he said, with slow utterance, his 
thoughts overleaping the deed he was to do, 
and alighting upon the time that should fol- 
low, “ when I return, that day shall be our 
marriage day, Castilla?” 

She was standing beside him, her hands in 
his, her sweet breath sighing over his bent 
face. 

“It shall be our marriage day,” she replied. 

“ Because you love me?” he asked. 

“ Because I love you,” she sai. 

One long, intense look, a murmur of adieu, 
and he had disappeared in the warm gloom 
of the garden. 

She stood for a moment looking after him, 
saying to herself: 

“I do love him—it is love; but life, love 
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itself shall yield, until that man has atoned 
with his life. 1 cannot live and know he is in 
the world.” 

Hastings walked with headlong haste 
through the wooded path, until he had 
reached the highway. He did not go to his 
lodgings. His blood was on fire; his whole 
frame was too fully alive to the deed before 
him to allow of one moment’s quiet. Not 
until he could claim his bride could he rest. 
Was not her life worth any price? Did not 
the man who had insulted her deserve death ? 
He needed no urging to fight him. As he 
walked, and thought after thought swept 
through his mind, he could hardly wait until 
revenge should be within his grasp. But 
once did the thought of his own death flash 
across him. He might fall; the eternal cold- 
ness of the grave might be his lot, and not 
life and love. With a shudder of horror he 
cast the idea from him. He had never before 
feared death; but now, life, golden, intoxi- 
cating and supreme love awaited him—life 
beneath the smile of Castilla. Ah, he would 
live. Fate itself would relent in view of such 
a future. 

He walked straight to the hotel to which 
Castilla had directed him, and was shown up 
to the private parlor of the American. He 
had, as yet, no idea of what he should say. 
He only felt a fierce desire to see the man 
who, but for an accident, or rather but for an 
obstacle presented by Providence, would have 
succeeded in making that beautiful woman 
his, for the shame ayd misery of all her after 
years. 

As he entered, a tall, dark, elegant-looking 
man rose from a large lounging-chair by the 
window, and looked inquiringly at his visitor. 

Hastings stood for an instant silent, seeing 
how handsome was the face, noting that, in 
spite of elegance and beauty, there was an 
illy hidden look of sensualism, of falseness. 

Summoning all his self-control, the young 
man said, in a slow, low voice: 

“You are Mr. Morton Holmes 2” 

The man bowed and offered Hastings a 
seat, who only availed himself of it so far as 
to lean his hands upon the back of it. 

“Morton Holmes, from New Orleans?” 
repeated Hastings. 

“That is true,’ was the reply; while 
Holmes began to be curious concerning his 
unknown visitor, and to be somehow vaguely 
irritated by him. 

“My name is perhaps immaterial to you,” 
said Hastings, with a cold dignity. “Lama 
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gentleman. I came here to insult you, to 
make you fight me; for I consider you a most 
despicable villain !” 

It is impossible to describe the contempt- 
uous frigidity with which those words were 
uttered. Hastings was so intensely, so 
thoroughly excited, that the little of his 
father’s self-possession that he had inherited 
came into activity, the call for it was so great. 

The face of Holmes flushed with an angry, 
astonished luridness. Then with an appar- 
ent effort he governed some desire, and said: 

“Are you insane? I am an entire stranger 

to you. Do you court my bullets? In that 
case, they are ready for you; for I do not 
exactly relish such words as you address to 
me.” 
The fiery Southerner knew very well that 
the furious flame glowing in Hastings’s eyes 
was not the fire of insanity; and there was 
something in the stranger's manner that 
angered him more than he could have told. 

“You wish, then, to combat the assertion 
that you are a contemptible rascal?” asked 
Hastings. 

“If I fight one who is worthy to be my 
antagonist,” was the quick, haughty reply. 

“As to that, don’t be alarmed. The people 
here know me—they will tell you whether 
Robert Hastings is a proper person for you to 
shoot at; and I shall certainly consider you a 
coward, and post you as such, if you refuse 
me.” 

“ Your insolence is charming!” said Holmes, 
with a short, harsh laugh. “ My fingers tin- 
gle now with my desire to horsewhip you, 
Have I been so unfortunate as to beguile 
some fuir love from you? The women have 
not been too chary to me.” 

He could read nothing upon the face of his 
guest, who only said: 

“ Let the arrangements be short. Will you 
mect me at sunrise, where you please, and 
with what weapons ?” 

“The weapons shall be pistols,” said 
Holmes, thoroughly enraged, and impatient 
for the bloody time. “A little dust would 
stop your mouth well; I hope to administer 
that.” 

“And the place?” imperturbably said 
Hastings. 

Holmes mentioned a retired spot within 
about a mile and a half of the hotel, and 
Hastings bowed in silence and left the room. 

Holmes, who had fought several duels 
before, and was considered an excellent shot, 
told the story to his companions, jested over 
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it, and drank to the confusion of his enemy. 
But Hastings, who, notwithstanding his wild, 
irregular life, had never fought thus, sat 
quietly in his own room, his head bowed 
upon his hands, thinking only vaguely of the 
hour of sunrise; not thinking of the possibil- 
ity of his death, but liviag over again the last, 
triumphant, happy hour with the woman he 
loved. If any thoughts of the evil of such an 
encounter entered his mind, they did not 
dwell there; his life had not been one to 
nourish such ideas; still he felt vaguely that 
perhaps it wasn’t all right—but he could not 
exactly tell where the wrong was. He hoped 
he should kill that handsome libertine, and 
he believed he should. 

So the night hours wore away, and streaks 
of light shot up the horizon, In the pearly 
glow of that light, Hastings walked to the 
appointed place, with firm nerves, and hope 
in his heart. 

He was skillful with the pistol, and he 
somehow felt a strange exhilaration. To- 
night, to-day, Castilla would be his wife; her 
lips, her smiles, her heart would be his, 
because she loved him. 

lt was with a smile in his blue eyes that he 
reached. the place, as the first golden glow 
spread up the east. It was not a minute 
-hefore Holmes appeared with a couple of 
friends; and as the full disc of the sun rose 
in the soft morning blue, the two men were 
stationed, awaiting the horrible word. 

The two shots rang out simultaneously 
upon the clear morning air, and both men 
fell. Holmes prone upon his face, his hands 
vainly clutching at the earth; then, with a 
lasf, panting breath, his heart ceased to beat, 
drowned in blood. 


His friend knelt by him, while the other 
man ran to the side of Hastings, who was not 
dead, but senseless from a terrible wound in 
the side. At last their stimulants revived 
him a little; he opened his eyes wonderingly, 
gazed around for an instant, and then said, 
feebly : 

“ Take me to the plantation of Don Romero, 
Take me quickly!” 

He evuld say no more, and something in 
his face told them that he must indeed be 
taken quickly, if he would reach there alive. 

An hour later he lay on a couch upon the 
veranda of Romero’s house, and Castilla the 
daughter was bending over him, her face as 
pallid .as his own, in her heart an anguish 
deeper than in his. Already had her punish- 
ment begun. He was looking at her with his 
passing soul in his eyes. 

“Now you may kiss me,” he said, softly. 
“He is dead. You will never see him.” 

Then, as she pressed her lips in passion and 
sorrow to his mouth, murmuring a love great- 
er even than she had imagined, he said: 

“Yes—you love me—love me—even as I 
love you. We might have lived in happiness 
—it was wicked—but we love.” 

The last word was whispered in the last 
sigh upon her lips, and the man had died in 
doing her unhallowed bidding. 

Years after, one might see sometimes on 
sunny days in a convent garden, a nun with 
faded: face, her hair concealed by the white 
folds of linen, her eyes filled with a resigna- 
tion so sad. as to draw tears from eyes that 
met that gaze. The pious, sorrowful sister 
had once been Castilla di Romero, 
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OLD HUGH’S LOOK-OFF: 
—OR,— 
MAURY STONE’S PRIDE. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER IIl. 

But when we were fairly at the bottom, 
Reginald Motley’s stiff hands dropped away 
from me. It was fortunate that I retained 
my consciousness, and when we came up 
again to the surface, I was cool and self-pos- 
sessed. I had not lived on the coast so long 
to be afraid of water. I had always taken 
pride in my swimming, and was quite an 
accomplished diver. So in a few moments. I 
cleared my mouth from the salt water, and 
took in a good inspiration of air. Then, sup- 
porting myself in a stationary position, I 
looked around for my luckless companion. 
He had come to the surface with me, but was 
sinking the second time, when I caughg him 
by his hair, and then cautiously transferred 
my hold to his jacket-collar; but it required 
all my strength. A few strokes gave me op- 
portunity to discover the boat, several yards 
away. I shouted, and even then, in my 
lameritable position, I could not help laugh- 
ing at the hearty relief of poor Joe’s voice. 

“The Lord save us, Maury! where are you? 
I was afraid you were drowned!” he exclaim- 
ed, and began to row toward me in a desperate 
hurry. 

Poor Reg was no hindrance to me now, 
except that he lay a dead weight upen my 


band, for he had lost consciousness. While I 
kept myself floating, Joe lugged him into the 


boat, and the woman, his mother, as 1 soon 


discovered, seized him and fell to kissing and 
weeping over him. I, for my part, was so 
used up that Joe had to help me over the 
side. 

“The Lord be praised!” he muttered. “I 
was just thinking I had better drown myself, 
too, rather than: face your mother. How. do 
you feel, lad? You're all right, aint you, 
Maury ?” 

“All right, Joe, only a little used up. Look 
after poor Reginald, do.” 

Joe turned to the lady and said, bluntly: 

“ Look here, marm; it’s no kind of use ery- 
ing over spilt milk. If you want to save him, 
you must do something more sensible than 
crying. Turn him over on his side, and roll 
him over, and rub his hands, and slap his 
chest right smartly. I b’leeve there’s a flan- 
nel jacket’ in the locker there, and some 
brandy.” And he went fumbling away under 
the seat in the stern. 

The lady drew herself up im a haughty . 
fashion, and, even in the moonlight, I saw 
the indignant flash of hereye.. But she said 
nothing, only bent down and: began chafing 
Reginald’s hands. He eame: to in: a short 
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time, and was presently sitting up, out of all 
danger, but very peevish and terrified still. 

“OQ mother, are we safe—are we really 
safe?” he kept asking, again and again. 
“When shall we get to the shore? O, 1am 
so wet and cold! I shall cateh my death, I 
know I shall. O dear! Q dear!” 

We were all wet and cold, fur that matter, 
although our passengers had possession of 
Joe's flannel jacket, and my dry jerkin, and 
had somewhat the advantage .of us, for Joe 
had got nearly as wet asI. The stiff breeze 
Was not particularly agreeable, striking upon 
dripping clothing, as I had discovered some- 
time before; but I wouldn't, have whined in 
his fashion, if I had been twice as forlorn. 

“Which way are you heading the boat?” 
asked Mrs. Motley, suddenly, with a haughty 
asperity of tone, which betrayed her con- 
sciousness of the exceedingly plebeian com- 
pany into which necessity had placed her. 

Jack turned his head carelessly, with none 
too obsequious a manner, even after I whis- 
pered to him that it was the wife and son of 
the great merchant prince who owned the 
haudsomest residence on the shore. 

“I'm going to land at: Mackerel Run; that 
rock-head you see, straight across, It’s the 
quickest help we can get, marm.” 

* “What houses are there, pray? I would 
rather you took me straight along to our 
wharf.” 

“Humph! mebbe I would rather take you 
there too; but this wind happens to prefer 
going just the other way, and it would take a 
good spell to tack and row there—longer than 
these young chaps oughter be setting in wet 
clothes.” 

. “But what help can we get there? Are 
there any other houses than those little 
fisher-huts ?” she asked, hastily. 

. “No; but that is all we need. We can get 
a warm fire, and blankets, and a cup of hot 
tea, besides a Christian welcome to them as 
has been near their death this night, marm,” 
answered Joe, bending his attention again to 
the boat. 

“O mother, go anywhere. to get safe on 
shore. We needn’t go into their low, filthy 
houses. We'll find a team of some sort to get 
us home. “O, if ever I trust myself again in 
a sail-boat with Dixon— Why, mother, 
where is Dixon ?” 

“I don’t know, my darling. He was stand- 
‘ing by the tiller when that terrible shock 
eame and the boat went over.” 

“By thunder, marm!” ejaculated Joe 


Stephens, in a tone of hearty indignation, 
“you don’t mean there was some one else 
witlf you, and you let us come away from the 
spot, and never said a word about looking 
around to pick him up?” 

“It was one of the hands belonging to my 


' gon’s yacht. It was by his reckless manage- 


ment that the boat went over. He was a 
strong, hearty fellow, and I dare say he swam 
ashore.” 

- Joe sat a moment irresolute. 

“It's no good going back now, but I say jt’s 
a burning shame,” he muttered. “Some 
folks think the life of a poor man is no more'n 
a dog's. I'll get help from the shore and 
come back over this track.” 

Not another word was spoken, except for 
Reginald’s “O dears!” unfil the boat rubbed 
against the rock at-Mackerel Run. I jumped 
out, stiff and numb as I was, and fastened it 
so that the lafly could step out without wet- 
ting her feet, although afterward I had a good 
laugh, all by myself, thinking how ridiculous 
the idea was, when there she was drenched 
from head to foot. Some men lounging by 
the door of the nearest cabin saw our land- 
ing, and came downmsto meet us. Only a few 
words of explanation were required to send 
them all hurrying to their homes, to offer us 
the very best of their hospitality. I glanced 
back to judge of the aristocratic lady’s im- 
pression, when we entered the door of a large, 
unplastered room, whose great fireplace was 
one glow of charming blaze, fiom the great 
pile of shavings and pine boughs hastily 
lighted. 

I am sure I thought it was perfectly de- 
Jightful. The good fisherman’s wife was 
bustling around, getting out her best teapot 
and her company teacups; and though every- 
thing was common and simple, it was all 
exquisitely clean, and the floor was so white 
I hated to walk over it with my dripping 
feet. There above the fireplace was an open 
closet, filled with a row of tin dishes and cups 
as bright as if they had just come from a 
peddler’s cart. And the good woman herself, 
though dressed in a common calico, looked 
the very picture of a thrifty housewife; and 
the little black-eyed children, huddled in a 
group by the window, kept the most decorous 
quiet, only their open eyes showing their 
curiosity and astonishment. But this Mrs. 
Motley minced into the room, with a look on 
her face as if only direful rgency could 
tempt her to venture her tocratic person 
across so rude a threshold. Her thin nose 
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_ turned up just as far as it could, and her blue 


lips were pursed into such a disagreeable 
expression of compelled resignation, that I 
was both ashamed and angry. Reginald’s 
behaviour was of the same sort. However, 
between them, they managed to monopolize 
all the fireplace, so that the woman, whose 
first heartiness of welcome liad been chilled 
mto a stiff embarrassment, had scarcely 
opportunity to make her tea, 

Joe Stephens glowered a moment at the 
pair, and then growled out: 

“TI say, Maury, I think there ought to be a 
chance there for you to warm yourself, seeing 
as you are the one as has saved their lives for 
‘em. Give the boy here a cup of your tea, 
Mrs. Jones. He’s too fine a chap to be killed 
by a fever or a chill, and I’d no business to 
let him jump into the water.” 

Mrs. Motley flushed crimson through her 
blueness, so that the face Was fairly purple 
which turned upon me; yet I thought it 
anger rather than shame. 

“You shall not go unrewarded, either of 
you. As soon as my husband comes, he will 
give you a generous sum of monéy.” 

“TI do not ask for afiy reward,” answered I, 
proudly. “I would have done the same for 
any one, even had I not recognized Master 
Reginald.” 

“ You know him!” exclaimed she, turning 
in surprise to her son. 

Reg Motley hung his head for a moment, 
and then he answered, sulkily: 

“No, I don’t know him, only his name. 
He came to the academy this morning. It is 
Maurice Stone.” 

“Maurice Stone!” exclaimed the lady. 
And she cast one quick, piercing glance upon 
my face, and, turning hastily to the fire, she 
bent over it shivering from head to foot. 

That look of hers puzzled me. It had so 
much in it—anger, vindictiveness, and a queer 
sort of dread were all there. What didvit 
mean ? 

Mrs. Jones poured out the tea, and I, for 
my part, found it delicious; and I noticed 
that, though at first Mrs. Motley played with 
her spoon and took only a few sips, she finally 


drank it all up. I thought she was going to. 


decline it entirely, when her eye first glanced 
disdainfully at the coarse, earthen cup, and 


the German silver spoon, and poor Mrs. Jones 


blushed to the very forehead. 

I did not know that any woman, especially 
one who set herself up for such a great lady, 
could behave in such a disagreeable and un- 


becoming manner. I thought of my own 
dear mother with a glad, proud thrill at my 
heart. Let Mrs. Motley think as she would, 
I was sure it was my mother who was the 
true lady. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Jones had gathered 
together a quantity of dry garments, but she 
had not courage to offer them to her super- 
cilious guest; and I think we were all relieved 
when the carriage which had been procured 
was announced to be waiting. Mrs. Motley 
condescended to accept the loan of the shawls 
gathered in the neighborhood, from the Sun- 
day wardrobe, undoubtedly, and seemed to 
think she had generously compensated for all 
the kindness she received, when she dropped 
a bank note in Mrs. Jones’s hand. The poor 
woman drew back, deeply hurt. But Mrs. 
Motley, bowing condescendingly, said: 

“O no, it is not too much. I have plenty, 
of course, and you need a great deal, I am 
sure.” : 

Joe had stipulated that I should have a 
place on the driver’s ‘seat. He wanted to 
redeem his promise to my mother, and have 
me back by twelve o’clock; so I accompanied 
the aristocratic party, but I did not go with 
them to the great house. At the turn by 
our street, I slipped down from the carriage, 
and ran home as fast as I could go. It was 
considerably after twelve, and I knew mother 
would be sitting up for me. 

She was sitting in the moonlight at the 
window, and started up the moment she 
heard my step. 

“Tam so glad you have come, Maury. I 
began to be afraid something had happened.” 

“And so there has, mother, a lot happened. 
It’s queer how I seem to be mixed up with 
those Motleys.” 

I felt her suddenly start. 

“With the Motleys? What do you mean, 
Maury ?” 

And then I told her the whole story, ending 
with: 

“And, O mother, of all the disagreeable 
women I ever saw, Mrs. Motley is the worst. 
I don’t wonder now that Reginald is so hate- 
ful. It’s natural enough, I am sure.” ‘ 

The moonlight, shining full upon her face, 
showed me a newexpression. I seemed 
bound to discover queer looks that night. 

“Mother,” exclaimed I, bluntly, “do you 
know Mrs. Motley ?” 

“TF did once, Maury,” answered she; and 
there was pain in the tone. ' 

“Well, that is strange. I never heard you 
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mention her. What made her look so cross 
at my name? Do tell me about it, mother.” 

She drew my face close to hers, and kissed 
me tenderly. 

“Maury, dear, I would rather you would 
not ask me anything more about the Motleys. 
When I think it is right, I will tell you.” 

And then she gave me some luncheon, and 
hurried me off to bed. But it was a long 
time before sleep came. I kept puzzling and 
wondering what it meant, what there was in 
my name so disagreeable to the aristocratic 
and wealthy Mrs. Motley, and what sorrow it 
was which made my mother troubled and 
grieved almost a!] the time. 

Nevertheless, I was up, bright and early in 
the morning, and had the fire kindled and 
the tea-kettle singing merrily when mother 
made her appearance. There were hollow 
circles under her eyes, which showed she had 
obtained but little sleep; but she said nothing 
about it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I was a little curious to know how Reg 
Motley would behave toward me when we 
met again at the academy. Somehow all my 
humiliation and distress had dropped away 
from me, and I seemed to feel that our posi- 
tions were reversed. My curiosity, however, 
was not destined to be gratified. Reginald 
was not in his seat. He was ill at home, and 
all the schoolboys were eager and excited over 
a hairbreadth escape of his. I stood quiet 
and dumb while they told over the particulars 
of his rescue by a gallant fisherman. Not the 
first mention was made of my name, nor any 
intimation given that Joe Stephens had a 
companion. I never could blow my own 
trumpet, so I kept dark; but I found out that 
their version had come from the Motleys,so 
I had good reason to understand that my 
part in the transaction was to be ignored. 
Well, I didn’t care. When it did come out, 
it wouldn’t improve Reg Motley’s case that 
he had let me drop in such an ungrateful 

. Manner. 

But I found his absence a wonderful help; 
for, though there were a good many boys of 
his stamp ready to sneer and frown down a 
new scholar, just because he happened to be 
without a rich father, yet the most of them 
were good fellows; and under Frank Joy’s 
lead they made friends with me, and I had 
thus an opportunity to obtain a better footing 
than would have been possible had Reg 
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Motley been around. Dr. Polisher, too, grew 
more kind in his manner, after he found I 
was no longer inclined to pugilistic combats, 
and especially when I worked out a problem 
in gravitation which none of the others in the 
class could get round. So, to my great de- 
light and satisfaction, I had a decidedly 
pleasant week. Then Reg made his appear- 
ance, and no king ousted from his lawful 
throne could have shown half so much indig- 
nation at beholding a usurper seated there, 
as he exhibited upon discovering the good 
terms upon which 1 mingled with the pupils, 
I think his spite had received deeper venom 
from the very fact that I had been the one to 
save him from drowning; for there was a 
new, sulky, unchanging animosity in his 
manner which no effort of mine could stir. I 
did not mind it so much now, but congratu- 
lated myself auigiw that my week’s experience 
had given me a position of my own. Besides, 
gentle, generous, refined Frank Joy had 
become a fast friend of mine, and I was sure, 
however troublesome Reg Motley might be, 
Frank would stand by me. 

“Humph!” muttered Reg, the first recess 
after his reappearance, “I should like to 
know if Doctor Polisher has no regard for 
the reputation of his school, that he is taking 
in all sorts of pupils ?” 

“I don’t know about that, Reg,” returned 
Frank, promptly, with a good-humored laugh ; 
“but I do know he is making calculations 
upon a grand exhibition this term. He has 
got a mathematician now who wont fail him; 
eh, Maurice ?” 

“We had an exhibition from Maurice Stone 
the first day he came here,” growled Reg. 
“If you are willing to be chums with a little 
fisher vagabond, Frank Joy, you’re welcome; 
but I shan’t lower myself quite so much.” 

I was standing near enough to hear this 
speech. I had to bite my tongue to keep 
from retorting: 

“You were glad enough to see a fisher 
vagabond the other night when you were 
clinging to your overturned boat,” thought I. 
But I didn’t say it. I was determined the 
boys should never learn from me what share 
T had in it. I knew it would come out some- 
time, and that if Joe Stephens had been at 
home, it wouldn’t have waited so long as this. 
But Joe had gone off in the fishing-smack, 
and had not returned yet. 

“Come, come, Reg,” coaxed Frank, “ what's 
the use of being so churlish? Why not enjoy 
Maury same as the rest of us have? It isn’t 
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his fault that he is without a father to give 
him plenty of money.” : 

I walked off and left them arguing; but 
despite Frank’s noble efforts, there was a 
falling off in the good-will of the rest of the 
school. Reg Motley had a great deal of influ- 
ence. Half, I suppose, was owing to the 
prodigality of his generosity to his favorites; 
for, though the other boys had wealthy 
parents, none of them were allowed anything 
like his amount of pockét money. I found 
out afterwards that it was not his father’s 
allowance, but that he was secretly supplied 
by his weak, indulgent mother. And then 
the great secret of his power lay, as I have 
hinted before, in the fete which he gave twice 
in the season, the trip down outside the bay 
in the Nautilus. I scarcely wondered myself 
that the boys found this appeal irresistible. 

I met Mrs. Motley one when I was 
returning home. She was I suppose, 
to the academy for her son. I could not help 
looking at her rather narrowly, sitting amid 
the velvet cushions of the splendid carriage, 
with its span of magnificent black horses, and 
its sprucely-dressed coachman. 

She met my eye, and I saw her start again, 
and a slow, dull red flushed up over her 
cheeks. She put up her delicately-gloved 
hand hastily, and dropped the silken curtain 
over the plate-glass window. She, too, meant 
to pass over my share in their adventure. It 
was very queer, to say the least. 

But I forgot all my vague conjectures when 
one afternoon, just before dusk, in strolling 
towards the shore I met Joe Stephens. 

“Halloo, Joe! So you're home again? 
Tmpright glad to see you,” I called out. 

He seized my hand and shook it in an extra 
flurry of cordiality, it seemed to me. 

“And I’m glad to meet you here, Maury, 
and no mistake, I was coming up to your 
house. I’ve something to show you, 
youngster.” 

“What is it? a new shell? Have you got 
it in your pocket ?” 

He laughed gayly. In fact, his whole honest 
face was brimming over with satisfaction and 
pleasure, and it kept bursting out into a laugh 
every other word. 

“No, it aint exactly in my pocket; but 
walk along down the beach, and [I'll tell you 
about it. And, true as the world, I haint 
seen you since our scrape in the boat, have I? 
You know, don’t you, Dixon was picked up 
by the revenue boat? He came aboard the 

smack, ’Twas just as I expected. That 
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young whelp was the cause of the whole. He 
wouldn’t let Dixon take down the sail when 
he saw the squallacoming. And that silly 
mother of his told a good, true sailor to mind 
that chit of a boy. Sometimes I think we 
didn’t leave the pair of ’em clinging to that 
keel half long enough. The salt water might 
have washed out a little of their folly, mebbe. 
But look down there, Maury, lad; there’s a 
new Sail-boat fastened to the pier.” 

» “So there is,” cried I. “O, what a little 
beauty! so trim and neat! Joe Stephens, 
you’ve been and bought a new boat. Will 
you give me a sail in her?” 

“Plenty of ’em, plenty of ’°em, Maury,” Joe 
answered. And, O how his eyes did shine 
and twinkle. “I reckon you're just the lad 
can manage her.” 

And, upon this, he grabbed both my hands 
and gurgled rather than spoke: 

“Maury, boy, the boat’s your’n. She’s 
what I brought you to see. She’s your own, 
all your own, lad.” 

“ Joe Stephens, are you crazy?” I asked. 

“Not a bit of it, Maury. See here! This 
Mr. Motley hunted me up, and wanted to pay 
me for saving his folks. And, says I, ‘ what’s 
due isn’t to me, but to a young chap as 
pointed out the boat and dove down after your 
boy.’ He seemed surprised, said he hadn’t 
heard about any one being with me, and he 
pulled out a purse and shoved it into my 
hand. Says I,‘No sir; we fishermen don’t 
risk ourselves to save lives and take money 
for it’ And then he kept urging, and by-and- 
by says I, ‘ There’s the boat we picked up; if 
you’re a mind to give me that for the boy, I'll 
take it.’ ‘He’s welcome to it,” says he; ‘and 
you must take the money.’ Well, somehow I 
couldn’t help it. He’s not a bit like them 
two, now, I can tell you; and he wanted to 
do the handsome thing, so I let him have his 
way. And I took some of the money, and 
painted her all up, and had a new name put 
on. I hope you'll like it. Come down and 
see for yourself.” 

And when Joe got through this long 
speech, he was sniffing in a queer way for one 
with such a broad grin on his face. But I 
didn’t stop to look at Joe. The way I leaped 
over the ground was a caution. A boat o 
my own! O, that was too beautiful to 
believe! I capered around like a mad crea- 
ture, and Joe sat down on the sand and 
watched me, and enjoyed it full as much as 
I did. 

“ How do you like the name?” asked Joe. 
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I looked down at the freshly-gilded letters 
at the stern, “ Firer.” 

“Whi, that is jolly, too. I don’t see how a 
sober old fellow like you, Joe, ever came to 
think of so saucy a name.” 

“Well, I don’t know; it came to me when 
I took her out and tried her, and found how 
close you could work her. She'll mind the 
helm like a witch. And if I didn’t know you 
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my own little ebullition, I returned again to 
the boat, and drew up the anchor. 

What a sail that was! I don’t believe 
Aurelian at that great day of celebration in 
Rome, when poor Zenobia walked a prisoner 
in his grand procession, felt one half so proud, 
and grand, and rich as I did, when I moored 
the Flirt, and hurried home to my mother’s 


- cottage to tell my wonderful good fortune. 


are as prudent as you are smart, Maury, 1° Just before I reached the door, however, I 
shouldn’t dare let you have her. No wonder” met Frank Joy. 
she went over in that squall, with her sail “O Maury, here you are!” exclaimed he. 
spread in that lubberly fashion.” => “Your mother didn’t know where you:were. 
I had been looking at everything while I. I've something so nice to tell you. The 
talked. Joe had fixed it all up as neatly as whole school are going on an excursion to 
the captain’s gig of a man-o’-war. Nota bolt ‘Old Hugh’s Look-off.” Dr. Polisher has got 
was loose. The oars were newly-viled, the the permission, and shan’t we have a jolly 
floor clean enough, with its fresh paint and time?” 
varnish, for a lady in her ball-room dress. “ How splen juveial I, fully enter- 
« Joe,” said I, fingering the anchor rope © ing into his eis. “And how shall we 
nervously, “I must have a sail to-night in go—by land or Water?” 
this darling little Flirt.” For I knew just where the place was situ- 
“Just so, Maury,” returned Joe, nodding’ ated, having often séen its tall, quaint old 
his grizzly head in satisfaction, and with asly tower and the Look-off, when I came up from 
smile spreading over his face. “Mebbe you'll sea in the smack. 
take me for a passenger, seeing as you’re the “Why, that is the best of it. We are to go 
owner and skipper both?” in the Nautilus, Reg Motley, of course, is in 
This broke me down, when I had meant to _ his glory.” 
keep up a brave show. I leaped out of the “The Nautilus!” repeated I, in a crest- 
boat, seized both those brown, hard hands of fallen voice. “I don’t believe, Frank, it is 
his, and while I wrung them, I sobbed, for all meant for me to go.” 
the world like a silly girl half-laughing, half- “Yes, itis. Dr. Polisher told me to come 
crying. over and tell you to be ready early in the 
“O Joe, Joe! you dear, good, generous morning. He is going to have that new 
soul! You've done all this for me, you’ve got dialogue spoken in the great hall of the old 
me this splendid, darling boat, and I never house, and that would be spoiled without 
can pay you, and I’m ashamed to take it, and. you. Seven o'clock in the morrtiing, at the 
I don’t deserve it of you, and that’s the whole Nautilus’s wharf, remember. I believe we 
of it!” are going to fish, too. I can’t stop to talk 
Joe held my hand in that iron grip of his, any more, only be sure and be there.” 
and I am pretty sure his own eyes were’ He left me, and I went in to my mother 
misty, as he answered: with plenty of excitement in my mind, so 
“Now, look here, Maury, this is all non- . that it was ever so long before I could sleep 
sense. You earnt the boat fairly enough. after I went to bed, and I heard one hour 
And, for my part, why, how can I help doing after another striking from the old clock in 
you a good turn, when you and I have been’ the corner. However, I was in good season 
good friends ever since we knew each other? in the morning, and was just turning down 
I reckon you and old Joe know how much to the street toward the wharf, when Reg 
depend upon one another in fair and squally_ Motley, in a chaise full of baskets, with a little 
weather. Now, let’s take a little sail—jest larger boy for driver, passed me. He shouted 
enough to try her.” to stop me, and, putting his head out in the 
Joe pulled out his red silk handkerchief, most cordial manner, asked: 
and very industriously mopped it over his “You know where Joe Stephens the fisher- 
forehead, and his chin, and wiped it across man lives, don’t you? We want him to go 
his nose, but made a flying dash for the eyes for a hand. Couldn’t you run down to his 
when I turned my head. A few moments place and hurry him up? We're om af 
after, feeling much relieved and calmed by _ being late, waiting for him.” - 
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Glad enough to see the first friendliness 
from him, I answered promptly that I would 
go; and, turning about, 1 found Joe after a 
great deal of delay, and discovered, to my 
surprise, that he had already declined, because 
his services were needed on the smack. I 
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made the best of my speed back to the 
wharf; only in time, however, to see the 
Nautilus bounding gallantly along, half a mile 
below. 

A loafing sailor, seeing my blank face, 
asked: 

“Be you the boy they said they couldn't 
wait for? The master said it would be the 
best lesson to teach you to be prompt, and so 


they only waited a few minutes, and then 
put off.” 


I stood looking after the receding yacht, 
choking down the angry tears. Of course [ 
knew what it meant now. Reg Motley's 
stratagem had secured my absence. Sudden- 


ly I leaped forward, the blood pouring hotly 
into my cheek. 

I would not be cheated in that fashion. 
The yacht was his, and I would owe him 
nothing;. but the day’s pleasure with my 
schoolmates was my own right. I thought of 
the Flirt, and I said, exultantly, I could reach 
Old Hugh’s Look-off as soon as they; and 
away I ran, as fast as my feet would take me. 


MAURY’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 
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THE SWING. 


BY MBS. M. J. DOUGHTY. 


*Twas where a wide-spread oak tree 
Its broad-leaved shadow flings, 
That I hung for a little maiden 
The loftiest of swings. 


And the music of her laughter 
Went gladdening all the air, 
As with tireless arm I swung her 

At twilight, merrily there. 


“O, higher! higher!” ever “ higher!” 
Was my little maiden’s cry; 
Until, with the twilight shadows, 
A beggar child stood nigh. 


“Give me a penny,” sobbed she, 
In a melancholy whine. 

“And why do you want a penny?” 
Asked this little maid of mine. 


“Why do you speak so queerly?” 
“ My mother is sick,” she said, 

“And sent me to beg a penny 
“To buy her a loaf of bread.” 


Then my little maid said, “ stop me!” 
And swift to the house she sped, 


And swifter still returned she, 
With a great nice loaf of bread. 


“Take this instead of a penny, 

And if you will laugh,” said she, 
“And promise to cry no more, 

You shall ride in the swing with me.” 


So I swung them both together, 
In the great oak’s silent shade, 
And I heard the mingled laughter 

Of the beggar and my maid. 


And I know not which the sweetest 
Rang out through the twilight air, 
For I could not see their faces 
As theygyrung together there. 


Till my darling cried, “ Dear brother, 
Please stop swinging—her and I.” 

Then she clasped the hand of the beggar, 
And kissed the child “ good-by.” 


I have read life’s gravest pages, 
_ And this was a little thing; 
Yet I learned a goodly lesson 
Of my little maid at the swing. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE woop. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


It was three miles to school, rather a long 
distance for two children of seven and nine 
years, like Peter and Mercy Lane. Being 
through the forest, tall, dense, monarchal, 
scarce encroached on by the new settlement, 
the way was lone as long. But the girl and 
boy had seldom travelled it afoot, never with- 
out a companion. Their father owned a 
veritable pioneer team; a horse fearless, fleet 
and strong; a sleigh that seemed to enjoy 
rough usage and could triumph over all ordi- 
nary accidents; besides a plentiful supply of 
wolf-skin robes, which Mr. Lane had first 
seen with hungry, howling bodies inside 
them. With these agreeable facilities, Peter 
and Mercy were every morning conveyed to 
the little log schoolhouse, and every evening 
back to the bright hearthstone and warm, 
cheery smiles of home. 

One day the father and mother went to 
town, as it was called; the town consisting of 


a log tavern and store, and surrounding this 
nucleus of civilization, half a score or so of 
dwellings, not widely distinguished by their 
architecture from a beaver village. On this 
occasion of the parents going to town, Peter 
and Mercy were taken along to school and 
there set down with. the injunction it was a 
sad pity they did not better heed—namely, to 
get dismissed in good time and go home and 
stay with Hugh, the hired man; because, as 
their father distinctly told them, it was not 
certain that he and their mother would re- 
turn till quite into the evening. 
Notwithstanding, early in the afternoon, 
with their eyes on their books but their 
thoughts out of doors, the children of Mr. 
Lane began ‘to listen and every now and then 
to fancy they could hear the creaking of 
sleigh-runners on the snow; when they would 
instinctively glance up at the pegs from which 
hung their cloaks and comforters, in the 
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momentary anticipation of hurrying the gar- 
ments on and beginning the ride home, 
snuggled at their parents’ knees, 

- And though so often mistaken, they con- 
tinued to expect the welcome sound of “ whoa, 
Bill,” at the schoolhouse door, and to en- 
courage each other’s hope by exchanging the 
least bits of smiles across the little room. 

It was not that they would mind walking 
for once, and fear of danger by daylight there 
was none; but the thonght of their mother’s 
company, so much enjoyed by them in the 
morning, gave unusual zest to the prospect of 
riding; besides, their dear mother would be 
certain to buy something in town especially 
for them, which they were eager to obtain 
possession of at the earliest moment. So the 
children lingered and longed until at length 
the school was dismissed. 

From four o’clock till dark is not long, in 
winter. The first half the distance Mercy 
and Peter traversed quickly, on the horse- 
sled of a neighbor, who had come to take 
home his own children and the schoolmis- 
tress; at the turn of the road they were left to 
proeeed by theniselves on foot. 

Then, late as it was, they began to loiter, 
walking backward or looking expectantly over 
their shoulders, and saying,the while that 
their father and mother could not be far 
behind. 

It was about the beginning of March. The 
weather had been mild and pleasatit for many 
days; the deep snow had settled away from 
the trunks of the trees and become brittle and 
porous. The road was smoothly trodden, as 
it had not been all winter. 

Coming before long to a hut used by wood- 
cutters earlier in the season, the children 
halted under the low eawes fringed with icicles, 
though some had fallen and pierced the snow, 
or dashed themselves in pieces on the strip of 
black and frozen soil where the children’s 
feet were placed. They agreed that this was 
a most comfortable position in which to wait 
the speedy arrival of their parents. 

But their parents came not; and the first 
that Mercy and Peter knew, the sun had 
dropped behind the hill and disappeared, leav- 
ing only a gray and deepening twilight, with 
the distant sky above, where the first star of 
evening was trying to light its little beacon, 
and below and'far around, the evenly-spread 
snow and naked forest trees. . 

The children turned toward each other, the 
sister’s blue eyes and the brother’s black ones 
meeting in a startled gaze. They all at once 
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felt the lonely situation and wondered what 
they were te do. Little Peter straightened 
himself bravely, proposing to start for home 
and hurry as fast as they could; and he strode 
into the road, pulling up his red and white 
tippet about his ears. But Mercy, looking 
along the road and observing how quickly it 
was lost in gloom, felt secretly afraid and 
would much have preferred going in the 
direction from which their parents were to 
come. She kissed her brother’s cheek which 
was cold almost as snow; tears trembled on 
her eyelashes; she told him they could not 
go on, it was so late, and they would not be 
kept waiting long; and so led him back to 
their standing-place outside the hut. 

Duskier fell the curtain of night. Still, and 
strange, and awful appeared everything about 
them. Mercy was half in doubt where they 
were, dreamily questioning with herself how 
it could have happened that she and her 
brother should be in the woods alone at that 
time of the evening. And when her thoughts 
came back to her like a flash and she reco- 
lected just the truth, the hour or two since 
school was out seemed a whole long day. 

A sound in the distance caught Peter’s ear. 
He listened, then turning his eyes, saw that 
his sister was listening too. It was by no 
means the sound for which they had strained 
their hearing in vain. The best that Mercy 
hoped—and a good hope indeed, only dispelled 
in a moment—was that the hired man was 
coming to meet them, hallooing to the forest 
echoes, for company’s sake. They had heard 
the howling of wolves, though not many 
times; the sounds, even when they were safe 
at home, had caused their hair to stand on 
end. The indescribable resonance now swell- 
ing on the air, they knew to be nothing less, 
Need I say the children were terribly 
frightened ? 

For a few minutes they clung fast to each 
other, doing nothing but cry. Then like the 
pioneer children they were, they took courage, 
and very sensibly set about trying to escape 
the dreadful fate which threatened. They 
went into the hut, and could they have shut 
the door, might have been comparatively 
secure, as there were no windows; but the 
door having stood open, was banked with 
snow, which had thawed and frozen at the 
base into a layer of solid ice. The poor 
children tugged at it with all their little 
strength, but the door was iinmovable. 

Finding there was no safety within, they 
next bethought them to get upon the roof; 
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which by the aid of a pole they found in the 
hut, was shortly effected. The roof sloped all 
one way, toward the south, and was not steep. 
They pushed off the end of the pole and sat 
down on their feet in the midst of the shallow, 
crunching snow. 

All was again silent, all save the fearful 
howling, now heard more distinctly, in token 
that the wolf-pack was drawing nearer. 
Mercy and her brother spoke not a word, only 
crept, shuddering, still closer to each other. 
The height they had been at such pains to 
gain, appeared quite insufficient ; they doubted 
whether the dreadful beasts would not make 
the leap at the first trial. Unless their 
parents should come directly, there was little 
hope for them. 

They had occupied their position not many 
minutes, when a plunging tread in the snow 
drew their attention to the rear of the hut. 
A moment's stillness followed; Mercy began 
to think it might have been only a dead 
bough that had fallen to the ground. 

Presently, while their eyes were fixed in 
the new direction, out of the darkness into 
the dusk, came with slouching but stealthy 
gait, a creature resembling a large brown dog. 
The children who had never seen a living 
wolf, and could not see this plainly, hoped it 
was a dog, though knowing of none such 
among their few neighbors. It approached, 
snuffed at the pole which had served them in 
climbing, snuffed at their tracks in the snow, 
settled on its haunches and raised a pair of 
gleaming red eyes to the little boy and girl, 
off whom it could have supped comfortably 
and quickly. 

A solitary wolf is commonly a great coward. 
Fierce and terrible as these beasts are in the 
pack, singly they seldom if ever attack a hu- 
man being. A short time this one tarried, 
gazing, with watery mouth, no doubt; after 
which he sneaked past as far as the road, 
looking indeed as if ashamed of being the 
cruel, ravenous beast he was. There pausing, 
he looked back, loth to leave. All this while 
the dismal howling never ceased, but came 
nearer and nearer. Suddenly the lone animal 
chimed in with a yell that chilled the little 
listeners’ hearts; and partly wallowing 
through the snow, partly borne upon its sur- 
face, galloped off to meet his fellows and 
doubtless to lead the way again to the dainty 


prey. 

As the solo receded, the chorus advanced, 
till intermingling in a performance the like of 
which none would wish to hear a second 
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time. All the forest seemed alive with yelling 
wolves. Thoroughly terrified, the children 
sat motionless and dumb, as if frozen in their 
places, but with every sense alert. 

Sweeter than holiday bells to their ears was 
the report of a-rifle that all at once rung out 
on the air. And what—yonder along the 
road, what is it heaving into view ?—a shift- 
ing, rolling mass, like somite dark liquid boil- 
ing over in a pot and flowing in a stream 
away. It is the wolves. 

Yes, it was the wolves themselves, but led 
by the sleigh containing Mr. Lane and his 
wife, their horse almost flying over the ground 
in as noble an effort as ever was made to keep 
good the distance between the endangered 
victims and five gaunt, voracious brutes. The 
rifle ball had pierced the heart of one of their 
number and divided the troop, which had 
consisted of at least a dozen; but on, on 
rushed these, with murder in their fiery eyes 
and thirsty, belching throats. 

O, what a moment to Mercyand Peter! It 
is hard to say which was greater, their joy at 
seeing at last their parents so near, or their 
fear lest they would fly past without seeing 
their little boy and girl, who after all must go 
to feed those hungry monsters. No true idea 
of the peril of stopping the horse entered their 
thoughts; child-like, the presence of their 
father and mother was to them a guaranty of 
safety under any circumstances. 

But a mother’s ear is quick to hear the cry 
of her little ones. While Mr. Lane who was 
on his feet looking back, still calculated the 
chances of outrunning in the race, reserving 
the second barrel of his piece for a final 
emergency, Mrs. Lane started suddenly from 
her crouching posture at the bottom of the 
sleigh, threw up her arms wildly, and shrieked 
out the names of their two children. Her 
husband caught a glimpse of two small jump- 
ing, shouting figures on the woodcutters’ hut, 
and the reins which had been wound loosely 
around his arm, were instantly and firmly 
drawn. 

The good horse, though badly frightened, 
obeyed his master’s will. Half setting on his 
haunches with a great shiver of affright, and 
flinging up his head with a snort of his dilated 
nostrils, he remained thus like a Bucephalus 
in bronze. The sleigh had passed the hut by 
about twice its length. No sooner did it 
cease to move, than the pursuers were fairly 
up with it. 

As if taught by instinct the way to make 
sure of all their victims, the wolves, instead of 
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attacking the sleigh, now swept around, be- 
tween it and the hut, to begin with the horse. 
The pioneer levelled his piece at the fore- 
most; and at the very instant, little Peter, 
wild with excitement, sprang plump down be- 
fore the muzzle of the gun, which sent out its 
flash and roar, and dropped from the man’s 
hand as if the ball had entered his right arm 
and shattered the bone. He verily thought 
that in killing the savage beast, he had killed 
his own son. 

Perhaps no one could have a narrower pass 
between two forms of death, than had the 
little fellow over whom the slain wolf plunged 
heavily, jets of blood issuing from his pierced 
skull. His companions wheeled in momen- 
tary confusion; affording Mr. Lane an oppor- 
tunity of snatching up his child, whom he 
succeeded in depositing in his mother’s arms, 
as yet unharmed. 

His clubbed rifle was now their defence, 
and well was he called to use it, though for 
the moment beset by two wolves only, the 
remaining two having fallen to devouring 
their scarcely dead comrade. But for the 
little daughter still screaming from her perch, 
the chances of escape would have been in 
their favor. 

The desperate struggle went on. One of 
the beasts was by a well-directed blow 
partially disabled ; but an unfortunate attempt 
upon the second resulted in the breaking of 
his weapon into two parts. Brave Mrs. Lane 
caught up the stock of the rifle a$ it fell, and 
undertook to protect herself and boy while 
her husband went to bring the other child. 
The last of the wolves slunk back and fell to 
fighting with his wounded companion; in the 
interval thus afforded,’ Mr. Lane returned to 
the sleigh with Mercy clinging to his neck. 

At a signal from his master, the horse 
dashed forward with renewed energy. But 
even as they began to hope, up came the por- 
tion of the pack which had been left behind 
at the first shot, fiercer and more blood- 
thirsty for the morsels of their slain comrade’s 
flesh which they had been able to snatch from 
one another; and these were joined by the 
others who had finished the second carcase, 
all the while saying their hideous grace. 

Mr. Lane on seeing the troop again career- 
ing close after the sleigh, felt his heart fail 
him as it had not before. Almost weaponless 
as he was, the doom of the little family ap- 

certain; they would be devoured, 
hardly out of sight of home. He felt a strong 
inclination to hurry his own fate, by throwing 
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himself into the midst of the voracious crew, 
in the hope that while he was being made a 
prey, the good horse, who was straining every 
muscle, would convey the children and their 
mother to a place of safety. As he struck 
back at the brutes and barely succeeded in 
keeping them out of the sleigh, the man 
uttered a cry of agonized despair. 

Mrs. Lane at the moment was eagerly tear- 
ing open a large bundle. The bundle con- 
tained a piece of cotton cloth, purchased at 
the settlement. She had bethought her of it 
as a means of defence. A moment more and 
a light appeared, faint at first, but quickly 
streaming high in air; the flaming end of the 
web was flung over the back of the sleigh and 
fed out as it consumed. 

The-wolves were put to rout. Their glaring 
eyeballs were seen no more, their bafiled yells 
came fainter and fainter to the ear. The 
family were saved. 

And now, how joyful a sight the lighted 
cottage windows! The faithful horse stopped 
before the doorstone, panting and flecked with 
foam. Whistling Yankee Doodle, with one 
hand in his pocket, Hugh rose up from before 
the ample fire and opened the door. Having 
received no orders about the children, he 
found it convenient to believe their parents 
had taken them to town. Never an appre- 
hension of trouble had visited his mind; he 
had waited patiently, meanwhile, boiling the 
tea-kettle and setting the table with nicety. 

Little Mercy was very sober and quiet. She 
asked her parents’ forgiveness for not coming 
home before night, according to direction; 
and they embraced and kissed their darling 
child with fast-flowing tears of thankfulness. 
They had not been quite at ease. concerning 
the children the whole afternoon. Soon after 

this the little girl crept into bed. Twining 
her arms about her mother’s neck, she said: 

“Is it right, mamma, to say ‘ Now I lay me,’ 
when I don’t think I can sleep a bit 
to-night ?” 

Her brother’s mood was altogether different. 
He partook of a hearty supper, talking of their 
game of life and death with the wolves as a 
most interesting adventure which had made 
a great hero of him. He discoursed, more- 
over, what he “ should do next time,” like one 
in pleasant anticipation of many a similar ex- 
perience to that of the present evening. The 
only thing that had a daunting effect on the 
boy’s spirits and brought a little paleness 
around his mouth, was the sight of his gray 
cloak saturated with the wolf's blood. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Nice Pupprve.—One pint of nice fine bread- 
crumbs, one quart of milk, one cup of sugar, 
the yolks of four eggs beaten, the grated rind of 
a lemon, a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
Bake until done, but not watery. Whip the 
whites of the eggs stiff, beat in a teacupful of 
sugar, in which has been strained the juice of 
the lemon, spread over the pudding a layer of 
jelly, pour the whites of the eggs over this; 
replace in the oven; bake lightly. To be eaten 
cold with cream, if preferred. Decidedly the 
best of all puddings—something new. 

A coop Pounp CaKE.—Beat one pound of 
butter to a cream, and mix with it the whites 
and yolks of eight eggs beaten apart., Have 
ready, warm by the fire, one pound of flour, 
and the same of sifted sugar; mix them and a 
few cloves, a little nutmeg aud cinnamon, in 
fine powder together; then by degrees work 
the dry ingredients into the butter and eggs. 
When well beaten, add a glass of wine and 
some caraways. It must be beaten a full hour. 
Butter a pan, and bake it an hour ina quick 
oven. The above proportions, leaving out four 
ounces of the butter, and the same of sugar, 
make a less luscious cake, and to most tastes a 
more pleasant one. 


A DessErt.— Lay half-a-dozen 
crackers in a tureen, pour on enough boiling 
water to cover them. In a few minutes they 
will be swollen to three or four times their 
original size. Now grate loaf sugar and a little 
nutmeg over them, and drop on enough sweet 
cream to make a nice sauce, and you will have 
a simple and delicious dessert, that will rest 
lightly on the stomach, and it is easily prepared. 
Leave out the cream, and it is a valuable receipt 
for “ sick-room cookery.” 


PorTED VEAL AND Bacon.—Cut thin slices 
of veal, and the same quantity of nice bacon; 
then rub together some dried sweet basil or 
summer savory, very fine, until reduced to a 
powder, and lay in a stewpan a layer of bacon, 
then a layer of veal, and on this sprinkle the 
powdered herbs, a little grated horseradish, 
then again some bacon and veal, and then herbs 
and horseradish, and a little salt; on this 
squeeze a lemon and grate the rind; then cover 
very tightly, and put it into the oven to bake 
for three hours; then take it out and drain off 
all the gravy; pour over a little ketchup, and 
press it down with a heavy weight; then put it 
away ina pot tightly covered. 


Haricot Murron.—Take a piece of mutton 
—the middle of the neck is the best to select— 
remove all skin and fat; boil some butter in a 
frying-pan, and place therein the chops, and fry 
them until they present a light brown color; 
arrange them iu a stewing-pan, with button 
onions, turnips and carrots, neatly cut and 
overlaid; and upon these pour the boiling but- 
ter left in the frying-pan, to which some water 
must have been added; season this mess dis- 
creetly, cover it close, and let it simmer gently 
until the vegetables are reduced to a state of 
pulp. Stew in.a little water, in a separate 
saucepan, the rough pieces, the skin and fat 
above alluded to, and with these make the 
gravy, which, when ready, mix with the chops, 
Remove by careful skimming all particles of 
fat. 

Cure For TooTHAcHE.—At a meeting of the 
London Medical Society, Dr. Blake, a distin- 
guished practitioner said that he was able to 
eure the most desperate case of toothache, un- 
less the disease was connected with rheuma- 
tism, by the application of the following remedy: 
Alum, reduced to an impalpable powder, two 
drachmms; nitrous spirit of ether, seven drachms; 
mix and apply to the tooth. 


may be cut from the best part of the neck, tak- 
ing care in removing the meat from the bones 
to cut it in a good shape; make gravy of the 
bones, stewing them with three or four heads 
of celery cut and scalded, a little salt, pepper 
and stewed onion; strain the gravy, returning 
the celery into it; thicken it with butter and 
flour, and pour it boiling hot upon the cutlets. 
Stew them till they are quite tender, and gar- 
nish with lemon and small forcemeat balls 
fried. 


Pics’ Fret.—Procure six pigs’ feet, nicely 
salted, which boil in water, to which you have 
added a few vegetables, until well done; cut 
each one in halves, take out the long bone, have 
some sausage-meat in readiness, and a pig’s 
caul, which cut into pieces, each large enough 
to fold half a foot, well surrounded with sau- 
sage-meat; when well wrapped up, broil slowly 
half an hour over a moderate fire, and serve. 
Or, when the pigs’ feet are well broiled, egg 
over, and throw them into some grated crust 
of bread, with which you have mixed a little 
parsley, broil a nice color, and serve with a little 
plain gravy. 
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LarcEst SERPENT ON RecorpD.—The largest 

- serpent, the record of which is in some degree 
satisfactorily attested, was that which disputed 
the passage of the army led by Regulus along 
the banks of Bagrada, 241 B.C, 1t was 120 feet 
long, and had killed many of his soldiers. It 
was destroyed by a battering-ram; and its 
skin was afterward seen by Pliny in the Capi- 
tol of Rome. The American papers have fre- 
quently chronicled the appearance of a sea- 
serpent on the coast, but its existence has been 
generally doubted. Haydn quotes from Phil- 
lips that a sea-serpent was cast on shore on the 

. Orkney Islands, which was fifty-five feet long, 
and the ciroumference equal to the girth of an 
Orkney pony, 1808. 


Tue REASON wHy.—It is a curious fact, that, 
if a man is lost in the woods and continues 
walking, he will invariably go round in a circle, 
constantly veering to the left hand. It is be- 
cause the right side of every human body (ex- 
cept in the case of left-handed peeple) is more 
developed than the left. Consequently, the 
muscles on that side are strongest, and tend to 
gradually throw the whole body round, unless 
the aim is directed to some particular point. 


ALBUMENIZED Papsn.—At Dresden, albu- 
menized paper is now being made in very large 
quantities, and is considered the best, by reason 
of the excellent and regular manner in which 
it is produced. Although scarcely four years 
ago the trade was unknown here, the city is 
now manufacturing at the rate of upwards of 
6000 reams per annum, a quantity that would 
suffice to print more than 120,000,000 photo- 
graphs of the size known as the carte de visite. 
The albumen is extracted frem the whites of 
the new-laid eggs of fowls, and nearly 2,000,000 
eggs are consumed, the yolks of which are used 
by tanners for preparing the finer kinds of 
leather. After preparing, the paper is carefully 
assorted, and from 10 to 15 per cent is thrown 
out, but is made available by the Dresden 
printers for color printing. 


DeEcoRATIVE OnsEcTs.—Bois Durci is a new 
material which is now used in Paris for making 
& great variety of decorative objects, for which 
ebony, jet, Irish bog-oak, and similar substances 
are generally used. It is simply pulverized 
wood, or veritable sawdust, condensed and 
hardened by a patented process. It is capable 
of a high polish, or it may be left with a rich, 
dull, black surface. The finest carvings are 
reproduced in it, in all their sharpness, delicacy 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


and expressiveness, at a cost that, by compari- 
son, is astonishingly small. It is also especially 
adapted for panel work, in bold or slight relief, 
for decorative furniture, medallions, book-covers 
of every variety, ink-stands, cabinets, clock- 
cases, etc. 

A VALUABLE Forest.—A traveller relates, 
that, when passing through an Austrian town, 
his attention was directed toa forest on a slope 
near the road; and he was told that death was 
the penalty of cutting down one of those trees. 
He was incredulous, until he was further in- 
formed that they were the protection of the 
city, breaking the force of the descending ava- 
lanche, which, without the natural barrier, 
would sweep over the quiet homes of thousands. 
When a Russian army was marching there, and 
began to cut away the defence for fuel, the 
inhabitants besought them to take their dwell- 
ings instead, which was done. 


New Taino ry SNaKEs.—There is a snake of 
more than ordinary hideous description said to. 
infest the vast Brazilian forests, and the plains 
up towards the country in which the head- 
waters of the Amazon take their rise. It is 
described as having a hood on the back of its 
head, something like that sometimes attached 
to a lady’s cloak, and it crawls up to a sleeping 
man or animal, throws the hood over the sleep- 
er’s face, and then quietly breathing its poison- 
ous breath therein, the sleeping man or animal 
inhales it and dies. 


Novst CEREMONY AT A WeEpprING.—At a 
wedding at Holderness, in Yorkshire, England, 
recently, a curious ceremony was performed. 
As soon as the bride and bridegroom had left 
the house, and had the usual number of old 
shoes thrown after them, the young folks rushed 
forward, each bearing a tea-kettle of boiling 
water, which they poured down the front door- 
steps, that other marriages might soon follow. 


REVERENCE FOR THB EAGLE.—The standard 
of the eagle was first borne by the Persians; 
and the Romans carried figures of the eagle as 
ensigns, in silver and gold, and sometimes rep- 
resented with a thunderbolt in its talons, on 
the point of a spear; they adopted the eagle in 
the consulate of Marius, 102 B. C. When 
Charlemagne became master of the whole Ger- 
man empire, he added the second head to the 
eagle for his arms, to denote that the empires 
of Rome and Germany were united in him, 803. 
It is the national emblem of the United States, 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A Rat Story.—The Cairo Democrat 
is responsible for the following rat story, with a 
natural Western denouement: 

“If there was one person for every two rats 
in the place, Cairo would be as populous as the 
city of New York. The other evening, a 
stranger arrived in the city, and was astonished 
to see droves of rats pass across the walk before 
him. Wherever he went he saw rats—great, 
fat fellows, with nimble feet and bright eyes. 

“Strange to say, although he had a cane, he 
did not strike at the ‘pets’ that gave him so 
much annoyance. Finally, he took a friend by 
the arm, and walking aside with him in a very 
mysterious manner, he said: 

“*Have you seen any rats on the sidewalks 
this evening” 

“* Thousands of them,’ said his friend. 

“The stranger's face brightened in an instant. 

“*Tt’s all right,’ said he. ‘ You see, the truth 
is, I have been drinking like a fish lately, and 
when I saw so many rats I was fearful they 
were creatures of my imagination,and not bona 
fide rats. In short, I was afraid that I had the 
deliriums. You have taken a weight from my 
mind.’” 


THe Carrs Fiy.—Some years ago, 
young New Englander found himself in the 


‘back part of Pennsylvania, ashore as to the 


imeans of living. In this strait, he applied to a 
wealthy Quaker in the neighborhood for help. 

“TI will furnish thee with work, and will pay 
thee for it, friend,” said the Quaker; “ but it is 
not my custom to give alms to one that is able 
to labor, like thee.” 

“Well, that’s all I want,” said the Yankee. 
“ Of course, I am willing to work.” 

“ What can thee do, friend?” 

“Twill do anything to get a little money to 
help me out of my difficulties.” 

“Well, there is a log yonder, and there is an 
axe. Thee may pound on the log with the head 
of the axe, and if thee is diligent and faithful, I 
will pay thee a dollar a day.” 

“Agreed? I'd as soon do that as anything 
else.” 

And so the youth went to work, and pounded 
lustily with the head of the axe upon the log. 
After a time he paused to take breath; then he 
began again. 

But after half an hour he stopped, threw 
down the axe impatiently, and walked away, 
saying: 

“T'll be hanged if I'll cut wood without seeing 


the chips fly!” . 


Amusine.—At the time when we were in the 
midst of our war-flurry, and men had got their 
piety and their patriotism so mixed up that 
they didn’t know which from ’tother, the elder 
of one of our populous churches, having finished 
his sermon, and closed his Bible, looked round 
upon his congregation with a countenance 


- which indicated:that he had something of im-. 


portance to communicate. The audience, as in 
duty bound, rustled a little, and then subsided 
into the silence of intense expectation. After 
the suspense proper before the delivery of a 
weighty matter, the elder opened his mouth, 
and announced, “The closing prayer will be 
made by a brother-in-law of General Grant !” 


A cautious Jupce.—An Irish judge tried 
two most notorious fellows for highway robbery. 
To the astonishment of the court, they were 
found not guilty. As they were being removed 
from the bar, the judge, addressing the jailor, 
said, “ Mr. Murphy, you would greatly ease my 
mind if you would keep those two respectable 
gentlemen until seven, or half past seven 
o'clock, for I mean to set out for Dublin at five, 
and I should like to have at least two hours’ 
start of them.” : 


Coutpy’t Writr.—An old gentleman in 
Arkansas recently presented himself for regis- 
tration, with his two sons, and the elder of the 
latter was asked by the clerk if he could write. 
“No sir,” chimed inthe old man, “I am happy 


_ to say my sons cannot read or write. When I 


was a boy my parents sent me to school, and 
after I had got a little start in the world, I 
endorsed a note for a man, and it cost me all 
my property. I then made up my mind that 
no child of mine should learn to write.” 


A Derorrion.—We commend to notice the 
following clever definition, recently given by a 
youthful scholar in a Western university: 

One morning Dr. S—— put this question to 
young W—, “ How is a verb affected by add- 
ing a preposition?” As the answer was not 
promptly given, the doctor said, “I will tell 
you. It renders it more emphatic. Now, Mr 
W——, take your verb caveo—to excavate, to 
hollow out; add the preposition ex to it, mak- 
ing it excaveo, and how does it affect its 
meaning?” 

“Just as you say, doctor,” replied W—. 
“It makes it more emphatic, sir; that is, sir, to 


-holler ont louder!” 


man, I'm saying grace!” 
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JUsT LIKE ITs FATHER.—Not long since, a 
middle-aged gentleman and a young lady hap- 
pened to be the only passengers starting that 
morning in the stage for E——. They were 
strangers toeach other. The lady was carrying 
a large white rabbit—a pet. Just before the 
stage stopped at a tavern, the lady asked the 
gentleman to hold the tabbit a moment, while 
she arranged some of her packages. He took 


it, covered it in his shawl, and snugged it up in — 


a manner quite fatherly. The tavern-keeper 
noticing it, asked if it was their child and un- 
well. The gentleman replied, “ Yes, our first- 
born, poor thing!” After the vehicle had re- 
sumed its journey, the gentleman handed the 
pet back, saying, “What beautiful eyes!—just 
like its mother’s!” “ Yes,” responded the dam- 
sel, “and ears just like its father’s!” 


An INDIAN PRACTICAL JOKE.—Some of the 
Saginaw Indians are intense wags in their way. 
One of them, having given a trader some an- 
noyance, was told that in case he was seen 
again with a bottle, it would be taken from him 
and thrown into the fire, A few days after, the 
Indian appeared with a pint flask in his blan- 
ket, as usual; but the trader was as good as his 
word, and demanded the bottle, which the In- 
dian gave up.and started for the door. The 
‘trader threw the flask into the stove, and out 
came the windows and the trader following 
close behind. The next time that man burns 
an Indian’s whiskey bottle he will examine it to 
see if its contents are whiskey or gunpowder. 


Sayine Grace.—A good story is told of an 
eccentric old gentleman, who, although occa- 
sionally addicted to the habit of swearing, was 


still punotilious in regard to saying grace at 
his table, and this he never omitted on any 
occasion. The story runs, that, on a holiday, 
the old gentleman invited a sea captain, a jolly 
old weather-beaten tar of his acquaintance, to 
dine with him. They sat down to dinner, and 
the old gentleman, according to custom, com- 
menced saying grace; but the captain, whose 
attention had been diverted for the moment, 
hearing the old gentleman speak, thought he 
was addressing him, and turned to him with, 
“What did you say, squire?’ “Why, d— it, 


Tae ScHOOLMASTER ABROAD.—A clergyman 
in a mining village not far from Riccarton, in 
the course of his, pastoral visits, called at the 
domicil of a collier in his parish. Inquiring of 
& woman he saw,and whom he presumed to be 
the wife, if her husband was at home, she said: 

“ Deed, na, sir; he’s at his wark.” 

“Is your husband, my good woman, a com- 
Taunicant?” 


“A communicant!. he’s naething o’ the kind. 
He’s just a collier.” 

Astonished at the ignorance displayed, the 
clergyman could not help ejaculating: 

“O, what darkness!” 

The collier’s spouse, understanding the lan- 
guage literally, not figuratively, was also some- 
thing astonished. 

“Darkness! Little ye ken o’t; had you been 
here before we got the extra window in the 
gable, ye would scarcely been able to see your 
finger afore you.” 

The pastor sighed. It was his first visitation 
of his flock, and their ignorance certainly 
demanded his prayers. 

“TI must, my dear woman, put up a petition 
for you here.” 

“ Petition! petition! Bide a wee; nae peti- 
tions will be put up here sae lang as I am in 
the house; but at the term we’re gaun owre to 
Newbiggings, and then ye may just put ~ as 
mony o’ them as ye like.” 


AprIxe THE MoTtHER.—A little girl, not six 
years of age, screamed out to her little brother, 
who. was playing in the mud: 

“ Bob, you good-for-nothing rascal, come right 
into the house this minute, or I'll beat you till 
the skin comes off!” } 

“Why, Angelina dear, what do you mean? 
Where did you learn such talk?” exclaimed 
the mortified mother, who stood talking with a 
friend, 

Angelina’s childish reply was a good com- 
mentary upon this manner of speaking to 
children: 

“Why, mother, you see we are playing, and 
he’s my little boy, and I'm scolding just as you 
did me this morning; that’s all!” 

WANTED TO HEAR.—A clergyman recently 
sent to a Selma (Ala.) newspaper a notice that 
he would preach a discourse on “ Selma's Ex- 
pense Account for Sin.” By a compositor's 
blunder “ sin” was changed into “ tin,” and the 
announcement of that metal as the subject of a 
religious discourse. excited such interest and 
curiosity, that when Sunday evening came, the 
church was crammed, and hundreds were 
turned away who could not find room inside. 


A svrE Remepy.— Benjamin Bunker, of 
Kendall’s Mills, Me., had a felon on his finger; 
it was very painful; he asked a friend what he 
should do for it. “ Put on gunpowder and vin- 
egar.” He did put on a lot of powder, and bound 
a rag round it, and went to bed; got up in the 
morning, and went to build a fire; the rag caught 
fire and exploded ; the powder burned the finger 
to the bone. He says that it cured the felon, 
and he don’t ask anything for the recipe, 


As Weston appeared while attempting to walk one hundred miles in twenty-four hours. 


On arriving at Ch Weston is welcomed by the of the aldermen, common 
councilmen, and generally, and is tha the place, which he gracefully 
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WESTON AND HIS GREAT PEDESTRIAN FEAT. 
fa 
| 
» Weston the great pedestrian bids an affectionate odieu to his friends and relatives previous to starting 
i from Portland for Chicago. 
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